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BEET Suear is the spark-plug of employ- 
ment in a hundred communities of the 
United States. In good times and bad it 
presents manifold opportunities for work 
of all kinds. Its record for employment was 
maintained even during the blackest days 
of the depression. 


In eighteen states—from Ohio io the Paci- 
fic—beets are grown on a million fertile 
acres. Beets provide more employment, per 
acre, than any other major farm commod- 
ity. Production of each crop requires the 
employment of 150,000 workers on farms 
alone. With the harvest, addi- 

tional employment is provided 

in the factories. When the su- 

gar-making operation begins, 

factory staffs are increased by 

20,000 “campaign” workers. 


But the beet sugar industry is 
not a self-contained unit. It 
draws heavily on coniributory 


UNITED STATES 


One of a series of advertisements to pro- 
mote the sale of beet sugar and to remind 
America of the resourcefulness, efficiency 
and necessity of the beet sugar industry 


industries in all parts of the Nation, aif 
thus stimulates employment in a dozen dif 
ferent ways. For every pound of sugar ex. 


tracted from beets one pound of coal mui 


be mined, one-half pound of limerock mut 
be quarried. An acre of sugar beets create 
about $35 revenue for railroads. Bags, ba. 


liners, and filter cloth absorb the produ 


tion of thousands of acres of cotton. Mi 
lions of dollars are expended annually for 
such things as farm and factory machinery, 
automobiles and motor trucks, fuel au 
lubricating oils, gas, chemicals, rubber 
leather, steels and other metals, lumber 
brick, cement, paper and tool 
= helping those industries. 
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Party wrangles and local splits, too, will have 
their place in the interpretive recording of what 
promises to be one of the most exciting and im- 
portant campaigns this generation has known. 
As an impartial observer of this contest CUR- 
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ISTORY, said Voltaire, is only a pack of 
H tricks we play on the dead. Voltaire 

lived, of course, before the doctrine of 
relativity had been elaborated. If he were read- 
ing or writing today, he would probably recast 
his apothegm. He would no doubt make it 
imply less conscious diabolism on the part of 
the historians, for, to judge from the monthly 
grist of books bearing upon the recent past, 
the writing of history is a matter of neces- 
sarily arbitrary selection from a hopelessly 
complex field of interrelated variables that 
shift as the spectator himself shifts. This 
hardly means trickery in the Voltairean sense; 
it merely means that the human mind has 
its limitations. 

Robert Neumann, in his Zaharoff: The Arma- 
ments King (Knopf, $2.75), has accepted his 
limitations. He does not try to pin down any 
“definitive” truth about his subject, nor does 
he endeavor to determine the exact degree of 
causative influence that Zaharoff, ‘the mys- 
tery man of Europe,’ may have had on the 
history of the martial modern world. He is 
content, as an author dealing with a subject 
full of quicksands, to play one witness off 


against another when there is disagreement 
about Zaharoff’s past. If he regards a witness 


as prejudiced, or misinformed, or merely 
gulled, he indicates as much, but the final 
choice is left.to the reader. And the reader 
may draw his inference as to the lesson of the 
book as a whole. 

Do men of Sir Basil Zaharoff’s stamp—who 
promote the sale of armaments on an inter- 
national scale—help to make wars? Or would 
wars occur in any case, as concomitants of the 
capitalist way of doing business? Herr Neu- 
mann does not know what to say, although one 
suspects that he inclines to the latter inter- 
pretation. He does not regard Zaharoff as a 
unique devil, in any case. Zaharoff always had 
competitors, and if his companies—Norden- 
feldt, Nordenfeldt-Maxim and, later, Vickers— 
had not made the sales, then some one else 
—say Schneider-Creusot or Krupp or Skoda— 
would have rushed in to fill the vacuum. The 
end result would have been the same—the 
arms would have been sold. And the taxpayers 
would have borne the burden. 

Herr Neumann does some fascinating detec- 
tive work on Zaharoff’s early life. But it will 
prove of much greater interest to students of 
the methods of Sherlock Holmes than it will 
to historians. After all, it does not matter 
much whether Zaharoff was born in Greece or 
Anatolia, or whether Hyman Barnett Zaharoff 


IV 


By John Chamberlain 


is his son or the grandson of his unc 
does it matter whether Zaharoff, as a b 
a brothel tout, a sharper from the slum 
of Constantinople or a petty thief, all oi 
possibilities are duly canvassed by Her: 
mann. What does matter is that Zaharoff jg 
a representative of the modern armaments 
racket. Quite early in his career he proved that 
he was a better salesman than Sir Hiram 
Maxim, although Maxim had a better gun than 
the Nordenfeldt company. Zaharoff very prob- 
ably used the arts of flattery, bribery and 
subsidy to beat Maxim. In the end, Maxim 
joined forces with Nordenfeldt-Zaharoff. And 
after a few years Zaharoff had eaten up both 
Nordenfeldt and Maxim, and achieved control 
of the firm of Vickers. 


Nor 

,» Was 
istrict 
which 
Neu- 


The important thing about Neumann’s book 
is its revelation of the international character 
of the armaments business. When the French 
firm of Schneider-Creusot was fighting Zaha- 
roff and Krupp for the control of the Russian 
market in the years before 1914, Schneider 
kept making the disconcerting discovery that 
Zaharoff had the legal entrée to all important 
board rooms, whether as a stockholder in Bel- 
gian, French, British, German, Russian or 
Italian banks or armament manufacturing 
concerns. Countries were demanding that their 
arms be furnished by “national’’ companies, 
but it was international finance that controlled 
the ‘national’ factories either directly or at 
one remove. Men like Zaharoff were bound to 
make a profit no matter who got the business. 


For a general view of the techniques of the 
“merchants of death,” the reader might better 
choose last year’s book of that title. But Herr 
Neumann, by following the sinister figure of 
Zaharoff through the maze of intrigue that 
accompanies the arms business, makes the 
pulse flutter faster. The techniques of the 
arms traffic include, of course, the artificially 
intensified “war scare,” the secret tip that an 
“enemy” has just arranged to buy a certain 
stock of guns, submarines or ammunition, the 
cultivation of “patriotism” and so on. It is all 
conducted on a far more lofty and patriotic 
plane than was the case in Zaharoff’s early 
days. When Zaharoff was working on com- 
mission in St. Petersburg in his forties, he 
relied on getting the ears of the mistresses of 
grand dukes and by stimulating the curivsity 
of the wives of generals. In those day» he 
spread stories about himself that were stright 
from the pages of Casanova. Later, as he »rew 
more dignified, he changed his tactics «/ong 





© with his 
B accommodate 
» moment.” 


» Neutrality 
| 52), lacks Herr Neumann’s tentativeness and 
humility in the matter of studying historical 
causation. Professor Seymour adheres quite 
‘flatly to the theory that the United States 
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ckties. His motto was “always 
one’s self to the needs of the 


Professor Charles Seymour, in his American 
1914-1917 (Yale University Press, 


entered the World War on the side of the 


| Allies solely because of von Tirpitz’s sub- 
| marine policy. If von Tirpitz had not pursued 
} unlimited submarine warfare against Britain, 


and thus interfered with America’s “freedom 
of the seas,” Woodrow Wilson, in Seymour’s 
opinion, would never have abandoned his peace 


| program. 


When Professor Seymour isolates the sub- 
marine business as the immediate determining 
factor, he is obviously on firm ground. But 
when he says that Wilson was not in the least 


' influenced by the notes of Lansing and Mc- 


Adoo, and by the “climate of opinion” among 
the members of the American business com- 
munity, which obviously feared the depression 


‘that would have followed the cessation of 


trade with the Allied forces, it is too much to 
swallow. When Lansing and McAdoo, at the 
behest of the bankers, pressed for the aban- 


' dnment of the Bryan “no loans to belliger- 


ents” policy, Wilson capitulated. If the spectre 


| of defeat for the Allies had further disrupted 


the business organization of the ‘Atlantic 


world,” as the New Republic referred to our | 


ties with Britain and France, would not Wil- 
son have made his decision as he did, sub- 
marine or no submarine? We cannot tell, but 
neither can Professor Seymour tell. 

Because the problem of neutrality is not a 
simple one, it is important that we know all 
about the conditioning factors as well as about 


| the determining factor that sent us along the 


“road to war.” Walter Millis and Hartley Grat- 
tan and Ray Stannard Baker have written 
books that deal with both conditioning factors 
and determining factors. They have studied the 
economic interests involved, the amount and 
intensity and the cleverness of the various 
propagandas, the rdle of the bankers and 
munitions manufacturers, and the history of 
the American and Wilsonian insistence on 
“rights.” That is as it should be. 

But Professor Seymour wants to limit the 
inquiry to the quarrel over “rights.’’ Will he 
not admit that “rights” are never fought over 
when th«y remain in the realm of the abstract, 
and th«! when they emerge from the realm of 
the abs ract they get involved with questions 
of trac-? To me, the import of Professor Sey- 
mour’s book is simply this: Wilson went to 
war be-ause of the one thing that was affect- 
ing A.-crica’s pocket nerve, the submarine. 


Continued on Page VI 
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Which is “economic interpretation 
The submarine did, of course, mena 
can lives. But Americans, in the day 
1918, were not traveling to Europe 
health; they were traveling, in the 
business and political reasons. If P: 
declared “unlimited submarine wa: 


enough 
Ameri. & 
of 1914. i 
‘or their 
iain, for 
rsia had a 
are” 










Russia in the Caspian Sea, to pick a ana 5: 
example, it is hardly likely that we wouy 
have gone to war because of it, even if Persia : 
had announced that Americans traveling o, & 
Astrakhan boats did so at their own risk. The 






abstract “right” to travel on Russian boats ip 
the Caspian would have been utterly unin. 
portant. 









In Can We Be Neutral? (Harper, $1.50) 
Allen W. Dulles and Hamilton Fish Armstrong 
frankly abandon the Wilsonian doctrine of 
“rights.” “Freedom of the seas,” they say, has 
no meaning when the modern sea _ powers 
clash, for the forces that are unleashed by mod- 
ern warfare, with its airplanes and its sub- 
marines, are bound to hit any neutral that 
happens to get in the way. The Dulles-Arn. 
strong book offers a program that might, the 
authors think, help the United States to re. a 
main neutral in the next world conflict. They 
advocate a prohibition of loans to belligerents, F 
a restriction of travel by Americans on com- 
batant vessels, and a “trade at your own 
risk” policy so far as our own exporters are 
concerned. Can We Be Neutral? is a wise little 
book. 
















The question of historical causation fasci- 
nates Charles A. Beard, who is unwilling to 
dogmatize on the subject. The most interesting F 
thing about his book The Presidents in Ameri- 7 
can History (Messner, $2) is the introduction, 
which contains some characteristic speculation 
about historical motivation. Dr. Beard is un- 
willing to cast his vote either with the Car- 
lyleans or with the anti-Carlyleans. He believes 
there is a living interchange between person- 
alities and their times, The Great Personality 
he says, can hardly stand alone in a vacuum 
But “there is not a time or place in which 
some immense change cannot be effected or at 
least set in train of accomplishment.” Wash- 
ington could not have freed the slaves by 
Executive decree in his day. But Coolidge 
might have been more forceful than he was 
even in a period that did not call for forceful- 
ness. He might, for instance, have taken more 
pains to scale down the debt that was a legacy 
from the World War. 

Could Franklin D. Roosevelt have dodged 
taking action in connection with the banks in 
March, 1933? Possibly not, but Dr. Beard re- 
members that Martin Van Buren, when he 
became President, confronted a great indus- 
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panking crisis and did absolutely 
about it. The country survived. Maybe 
have survived in 1933. Maybe an 


lution and communism. Maybe it would 
esulted in the ‘“Chinafication” of the 
nited States. As Beard says, ‘‘so little do we 
of the causes of things.” 
Beard gives only a few pages to each 
‘dent. But the clarity and the intelligence 
.ch thumbnail sketch makes The Presi- 


is .in American History a notable little | 


Lawrence Dennis is so certain of the future 
that he is willing to forecast the rise of an 
American fascism. He calls his book The Com- 
ing American Fascism (Harper, $2.50). He 
may be right in his prognostications, but he 
errs by a utopian approach to his grim sub- 
ject. For instance, he blithely assumes in the 
pest manner of the technocrats and the ‘“‘econ- 
omy of abundance” boys that an American 
fascism could, in a very short time, assure 
the common man a family income of at least 
$2,500 a year. 

But if fascism is the seizure of the State in 
order to “control” the market by “rationaliza- 
tion” of industry and the suppression of the 
trades union movement, how on earth can it 
release production? Fascism keeps workers 
from demanding a bigger share of the wealth; 
it puts production in the straitjacket of the 
“corporative”’ State; it ‘freezes’? capitalism. 
Theoretically it could increase production, but 
only by traveling in the direction of the social- 
ization of production, which is in the direction 
of communism. If Mr. Dennis is for the sociali- 
zation of production, why does he not say so 
and line up with Norman Thomas? His chap- 
ter on “expanding the market” is unsatisfac- 
tory. He is unwilling to admit that Fascist 


governments have the same market problem | 


as liberal capitalist governments. When Mr. 
Dennis’s book is good, it is in the chapters in 
which he is talking about something analogous 
to the old Debs piecemeal socialism. But this 
socialism has only a demagogic connection 
with fascism. When the Fascists seize power 
(from ‘under their own pillow,” as Strachey 
puts it), they promptly forget the Socialist 
planks in their platform. The profits from the 
armaments business in Germany have in- 
creased under Hitler. But labor is either 
gagged or in the concentration camps. And 


the Italians are tightening their belts and 


melting down their gold rings. 
One more thing: Mr. Dennis has not tackled 


the question of the incubating locale of fas- | 


cism. To me it is significant that its successful 
appearance has been limited to countries that 
were badly defeated or disorganized by the 
war, Does not fascism depend for its function- 


Continued on Page XII 
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 What’s on the People’s Mind 


By BRUCE BLIVEN* 


HE only safe generalization about 

America is that you cannot safe- 
ly generalize about America. I was 
reminded of this fairly obvious truth 
a few weeks ago when I made a trans- 
continental trip, looking things over 
as I have done at fairly frequent inter- 
vals for many years. Ours is a big 
and variegated country; standardiza- 
tion and regimentation have not, 
thank Heaven, gone as far as many 
people suppose. The exceptions, to 
almost everything, are nearly as im- 
portant as the rule. Nevertheless, there 
are a few broad tendencies now in evi- 
dence that can safely be noted. 

There can be no doubt that the 
mood of the country is, generally 
speaking, markedly more cheerful than 
it was a few months ago. Most people, 
I should say, really believe that the 
depression is now ending and will be 
succeeded by at least a few years of 
solid prosperity. (Those with whom 
I talked were as a rule much more 


*Mr. Bliven is editor of the New Re- 
public and New York correspondent of 
the Manchester Guardian. 


firm in this belief than I am.) So far 
as I could judge, John Citizen at- 
tributes this recovery to natural 
causes; he does not believe that the 
government has done much to bring it 
about, nor does he accept the alterna- 
tive theory that the acts of the pres- 
ent administration have hindered the 
return of better times. 

It is obvious that the degree of 
restoration thus far attained is sub- 
ject to all sorts of qualifications; it is 
better in some districts and industries 
than in others; it is stronger in rela- 
tion to consumer goods than capital 
equipment; it is far larger at the top 
of the social scale than further down. 
Nevertheless, it exists. So far as the 
psychology of the country as a whole 
is concerned, there has been nothing 
like it since those few weeks in May 
and June, 1933, just before the NRA 
went into effect. The widespread con- 
fidence regarding the future is coupled 
with an almost universal expectation 
that war will break out in Europe in 
the near future—say, two or three 
years. The belief seems to be general, 
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however, that we shall manage to stay 
out, and that our prosperity will not 
be adversely affected. (A few indi- 
viduals openly expressed to me the 
opinion that we shall prosper from 
Europe’s calamity, as we did during 
the first two and a half years of the 
World War.) 

As people have grown more cheer- 
ful during the past few months there 
is, I think, no doubt that President 
Roosevelt’s personal popularity has 
suffered a sharp decline. On this sub- 
ject, of course, the national polls, 
such as those of the Literary Digest, 
the Institute of Public Opinion, For- 
tune and others, are far more valuable 
than the casual observations of any 
individual; but I am sure I should 
have brought back the same opinion 
even if these barometers did not exist. 
There are several reasons for the de- 
cline in the President’s popularity, 
some of which I shall mention later. 
One in particular seems of great 
importance: The present plan of deal- 
ing with the unemployed through the 
Works. Progress Administration. Not 
only is this plan criticized on its own 
account, but I found widespread ob- 
jection to the sudden and sweeping 
changes in national policy of which it 
is the latest. 

I believe the country is suffering 
from “spiritual shell-shock,” a mental 
fatigue induced by rapid successive 
alterations of the Federal Govern- 
ment’s intentions and that this ac- 
counts in large part for the quite ob- 
vious desire that experimentation 
shall stop for a while. Many people 
said to me, in effect: Just as we had 
got used to the CWA it was dropped 
overnight. Then we accustomed our- 
selves to the FERA and the PWA, of 
which the first has been scrapped and 
the second has been cut down enor- 
mously. Now we have the WPA, but 
we are told that it will end next 
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Spring, and we are not told what will 
take its place. Why can’t the people 
at Washington make up their minds 
what they want, and then stick to it? 

In some parts of the country I 
heard bitter protest against the spe- 
cific details of the new program, 
which involves work relief for a maxi- 
mum of 3,500,000 persons (including 
the CCC) and turns back to the States 
and cities the problem of relief for 
all “unemployables.” The comment 
was made that many cities and some 
States are not in a financial condition 
to assume this burden, and that the 
real danger of great suffering has 
again appeared. These fears were only 
partially allayed by the reassurances 
from Harry Hopkins in Washington 
that “nobody is to starve.” It was 
pointed out that there are many thou- 
sands of employable persons on relief 
for whom the present Federal pro- 
gram does not and cannot make pro- 
vision, including in particular those 
unemployed who are scattered through 
small towns, a few in each com- 
munity, not sufficiently numerous in 
any one place to make a work-relief 
project possible there. 

Even more bitter was the criticism 
of the character of the WPA projects 
themselves. Whether rightly or 
wrongly, there is a widespread im- 
pression that the government is not 
getting good value in exchange for 
its present expenditure, that in the 
endeavor to put millions of people to 
work in a great hurry and to spend 
most of the money for wages and 
little for materials, numerous proj- 
ects have been accepted that are in 
fact not much more valuable than the 
famous leaf-raking of two years ago. 
Certain communities have been 
angered because PWA projects were 
canceled in order to make way for the 
WPA plans. On some of these proj- 
ects, so I was informed, a consider- 
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able amount of work had already been 
done. 

So far as I can judge, the American 
Liberty League, the National Econ- 
omy League and their allies have suc- 
ceeded to an important extent in their 
propaganda that the government is 
indulging in extravagant waste, that 
an unbalanced budget is a bar to re- 
covery and that we are in imminent 
danger of inflation. Apparently, mil- 
lions of people hold these views who 
have only the vaguest idea what the 
terms mean. They are unaware, for 
example, of the difference between 
currency inflation and credit infla- 
tion, or of any relation between the 
gold reserve and the first of these. If 
one remarks that we could continue 
our present national deficit for seven 
or eight years and then have a Fed- 
eral debt nolarger per capita than was 
Great Britain’s at the time her recent 
recovery began, one is met with open- 
mouthed bewilderment. The same be- 
wilderment greets a statement of the 
comparative tax rates in Great Brit- 
ain and the United States, a general 
assumption being that since the Brit- 
ish Government is Conservative, its 
tax rates undoubtedly must be low. 

If the observations made on a trip 
like mine are reliable, the depression 
as a whole has made a startlingly 
small change in the thinking of the 
average American. While radicalism 
has of course increased somewhat, 
that increase has been amazingly 
slight in view of the suffering experi- 
enced. One new phrase has certainly 
lodged in the public mind—“the econ- 
omy of abundance.” Everywhere you 
go you hear people saying how wrong 
it is that any one should be hungry 
because there is too much food, should 
lack clothing because too many gar- 
ments have been produced, and so 
on. I can see very little evidence, how- 
ever, that the average American pro- 
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poses to implement this idea with 
political or any other action. 

Of all the panaceas suggested in re- 
cent years, only one seems at the mo- 
ment to have survived its momentary 
acclaim, and that is the Townsend 
Plan. I must admit I was astonished 
at its strength, displayed in State af- 
ter State and city after city. You can 
hardly pick up a newspaper published 
west of the Mississippi without finding 
in it one or more notices of forthcom- 
ing meetings of local Townsend Clubs, 
Most of the plan’s supporters are poor 
people, much older on the average 
than are the followers of other popu- 
lar leaders. On the whole they are po- 
litically naive, though some shrewd 
organizers have lately attached them- 
selves to the movement. It will become 
a serious political threat only on a 
basis of sheer bulk; but if it continues 
to grow as it has been growing lately, 
that bulk will soon exist. 


People in the East have for years 


been saying that the Middle and Far 
West are remote from Europe and its 
troubles and that this accounts for 
the isolationism that is such a con- 
spicuous characteristic of these re- 
gions. I should say that this observa- 
tion is now entirely out of date. Isola- 
tionism still exists, but it is based 
upon a far greater knowledge of world 
affairs than in the past. Whether be- 
cause the West has been stung by the 
charge of parochialism or for some 
other reason, the change is obvious 
and notable. Many of the Western 
papers today carry foreign news in 
impressive amounts, skillfully edited 
and displayed. Often they print syndi- 
cated articles by commentators who 
specialize in the interpretation of in- 
ternational developments. Of great 
importance are the nationally known 
radio commentators to whom the West 
listens assiduously. While it is the 
fashion to poke fun at the women’s 
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clubs and their current-events lec- 
tures, it is a fact that a great deal of 
useful information is disseminated in 
the innumerable meetings of this sort. 

I report, of course, only the obvious 
when I point out the overwhelming 
desire of the West for a national 
policy that will keep us out of the new 
world war which so many people in 
that section believe will take place 
within the next few years. In my judg- 
ment it would be a mistake to assume 
any widespread desire to join the 
League of Nations or even to cooper- 
ate with it in imposing sanctions upon 
a country found guilty of aggression. 
In the quarrel between Italy and Ethi- 
opia the sympathy of the West ap- 
pears to be almost entirely with Ethi- 
opia, and because of this fact no 
objection has been raised to a national 
policy which, while neutral in theory, 
does in fact operate almost entirely to 
the disadvantage of the Mussolini 
régime, I am sure, however, that in 
the case of a war between two major 
powers, both of which were important 
customers for American goods, there 
would be a tremendous demand from 
the West for either suspending all 
trade or cutting off all increase be- 
yond the normal quantities of the past 
few years. While it is difficult to speak 
with authority on such a complicated 
issue, it would be my guess that West- 
ern sentiment would support the pro- 
posal for mandatory multilateral em- 
bargoes, instead of giving the Presi- 
dent discretionary powers. 

A different aspect of this attitude 
is to be found in California, where 
there is a great deal of anti-Japanese 
feeling, which appears to be based, 
in part at least, on the belief that 
Japan may contemplate military ag- 
gression against the United States, of 
which Californians would bear the 
brunt. I found no evidence of any 
belief that Japan’s present policy on 
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the mainland of Asia is of such a char- 
acter that the United States ought to 
go to war to stop it. 


I had returned to New York before 
the Supreme Court handed down its 
opinion destroying the AAA, and I 
therefore cannot speak on the attitude 
of the country toward that decision, 
While the AAA still existed the feel- 
ing toward the plan itself, so far as I 
could judge, was one of rather shame- 
faced acquiescence. All over the coun- 
try I have found farmers believing 
that there was something wrong 
about a policy of receiving money 
from the government to limit produc- 
tion, though I never found any one 
who felt this so strongly that he was 
prepared to refuse the government's 
checks. (The common attitude found 
striking expression when the drought 
was at its height and some religiously 
minded individuals asserted that God 
was punishing a policy which was 
“against divine law.”) The position of 
the farmers was, of course, imitated 
by the merchants who depend on their 
trade, and by nearly all others affect- 
ed directly or indirectly by the degree 
of prosperity in the agrarian regions. 

One point should be made about the 
unemployed on relief which is not a 
Matter of personal observation but 
comes to me second-hand from excel- 
lent sources, In a number of cities I 
have talked with relief administrators 
about the morale of those who have 
been out of work any length of time. 
They all agree that the deterioration 
in the courage and independence of 
such persons constitutes a national 
problem of the utmost seriousness. At 
first, according to their uniform testi- 
mony, the man who has to ask help 
for himself and his family feels a deep 
sense of humiliation. In thousands of 
cases the request has been postponed 
until the last possible moment, often 
until the money is all gone and the 
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larder is empty. As the “client” con- 
tinues on the relief rolls, however, 
this attitude rapidly changes. The 
sense of shame disappears and in 
many cases the recipient comes to 
consider his status a normal and per- 
manent one. I have no doubt that the 
President and Mr. Hopkins have been 
acutely aware of this situation and 
that the Works Progress Administra- 
tion was, at least in part, an attempt 
to cope with it. It is probably too 
early to say whether this attempt has 
been successful; in a good many in- 
stances it obviously has not been, 
since many employables have found 
that no work was provided for them, 
or only work for which they are not 
prepared, either physically or by 
training and experience. 

Every one of the relief executives 
with whom I have talked repudiates 
indignantly the notion that the un- 
employed would rather live on char- 
ity than work. (I might add that 
their testimony coincides with what 
I heard when I studied this question 
in England and Germany.) They say 
that only a minute proportion of psy- 
chopathie individuals really welcome 
idleness for its own sake, and that 
the overwhelming majority are pa- 
thetically anxious to find something 
to do. Every one remembers the in- 
cidents in which relief has been tem- 
porarily suspended in certain areas 
in order to induce the unemployed to 
help harvest the crops, as in Iowa, 
California and some other States. My 
informants made three points about 
these incidents: First, that large 
numbers of the unemployed are with- 
out agricultural experience and fear 
they will not be equal to the task; 
second, that in these cases the would- 
be employer usually takes advantage 
of the situation to offer outrageously 
low rates of payment; and third, that 
the unemployed fear if they go off 
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the relief rolls temporarily they will 
not be able to return to them if the 
need should arise. 


This last question is extremely se- 
rious, not only in the farm regions 
but throughout the country. I have 
heard almost universal criticism of 
the red tape involved in the adminis- 
tration of relief. If it were possible 
to give relief clients a leave of ab- 
sence for a specified period of, say, 
three or six months, at the same time 
issuing a “passport” guaranteeing 
restoration to the relief rolls without 
risk of delay at the end of that pe- 
riod, the situation would be striking- 
ly improved. 

I began this article by reporting 
that generalizations are difficult and 
the situation complex and confused. 
In nothing is this more true than in 
the popular feeling about President 
Roosevelt and his policies. I am sure 
that both the following statements 
are true despite the illogicality ap- 
parent in them: (1) A great many 
people who are opposed to most 
of the present policies of the New 
Deal will vote for the President be- 
cause they like his personality. (2) 
Many other persons who have no 
special feeling one way or the other 
about government policies will vote 
against the President because his 
personality is beginning to get on 
their nerves. 

It is a familiar observation, but 
one worth repeating, that nowadays 
we see and hear too much of nearly 
all our public men. Their voices are 
on the radio, they appear in the news 
reels, their pictures are in the roto- 
gravure sections, their every act is 
recorded in the press. Perhaps this 
does not matter in a dictator-ridden 
country like Italy or Germany, where 
the population is perpetually whipped 
up to a hysterical emotion of wor- 
ship; but in a country like the United 
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States there is no doubt that public 
figures run some danger of the same 
thing that, since the coming of the 
radio, often destroys a new popular 
song in a fortnight. All over the coun- 
try people have spoken to me of a feel- 
ing that Mr. Roosevelt is “too cheer- 
ful.” It is quite possible that this feel- 
ing arises because they have heard him 
make the same joke or seen him give 
the same smile on two or three suc- 
cessive visits to the movies when the 
same newsreel happened to be shown 
each time. 

ITcould find no evidence, with the ex- 
ceptions noted above, that the con- 
servatives’ propaganda has had any 
important effect upon the masses of 
the people—at least west of the Mis- 
sissippi. It is true, as I have suggest- 
ed, that the country feels the Presi- 
dent spends rather recklessly, changes 
his policy too quickly and is running 
a risk of “inflation,” although there 
is little popular understanding of 
what inflation means. On the other 
hand, I have not heard a word of op- 
position to most of his important poli- 
cies (which, some persons will say, in- 
dicates merely that I met the wrong 
people). It is my impression that the 
country as a whole approves of the 
Securities Exchange Commission and 
of stock market regulation in general. 
I heard hardly any criticism of the 
public-utility law. The TVA, the CCC, 
rural _ electrification, subsistence 
homesteads, the social security law— 
all these appear to receive at least 
tacit acquiescence, and some of them, 
warm approval, 

There is much more prohibition sen- 
timent in the West than in the East, 
but it is my guess that the Drys do 
not charge repeal to Mr. Roosevelt 
personally, although the Wets do and 
have a sense of gratitude therefor. 
Pacifist sentiment, as I have recorded, 
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is strong, and I heard much concern 
expressed over the fact that we are 
now spending about $1,000,000,000 
annually on the army and navy; but 
little of this is reflected in any per- 
sonal animosity toward the President 
as the man primarily responsible for 
national policy. In other words, I 
should say that the violent opposition 
to the details of the New Deal is 
largely a class matter and that the 
class in which it appears most strong- 
ly is concentrated in the Northeastern 
States. 

It is my guess that, as in the past, 
the election of 1936 will not turn upon 
a Sober weighing of issues one by one; 
people will vote (subject of course to 
skillful and well-endowed propaganda ) 
in accordance with a vague general 
impression as to how the country, on 
the whole, is getting along and a sim- 
ilarly vague, general impression of 
the likability of the respective can- 
didates. A possible exception should 
be noted if the issue of a constitution- 
al amendment, restoring to the Federal 
Government all the powers that the 
Supreme Court has been taking away, 
were to be injected into the campaign. 
But even then, a widespread feeling 
that recovery from the depression was 
in progress or that things were get- 
ting worse, that President Roosevelt 
is on the whole more, or less, sympa- 
thetic with the poor and oppressed 
than the Republican candidate, will 
probably be decisive in the minds of 
that minority of all the voters who do 
not follow tradition and choose the 
party of their fathers’ faith. On this 
basis and allowing for the upsets pos- 
sible during the next nine months, it 
seems to me likely that Mr. Roosevelt 
will be re-elected by a narrow margin. 
But the robes of the prophet are a 
dangerous garb and I discard them as 
hastily as I put them on. 





Dr. Townsend’s Marching Soldiers 


By HERBERT HARRIS* 


LITTLE more than two years ago 

Dr. Francis Everett Townsend, 
then 66 and jobless, looked out the 
window of his apartment into an alley 
and saw three aged and cronelike 
women rummaging among garbage 
cans, seeking scraps of food. The good 
doctor swore. It was less profane in- 
dulgence than a cry of pain and pro- 
test against a social order that per- 
mitted such things in America, in the 
sunshine of Long Beach, California. 
The spectacle seemed like a nightmare 
of some dreaded degradation, like a 
portent perhaps of what could happen 
to him. It touched off resentments 
long brooded on, if half concealed. 

Dr. Townsend had had ample leisure 
in which to meditate upon the eco- 
nomic hazards that had propelled him 
from a log-cabin boyhood in Illinois 
to indigent school-teaching in Kansas, 
to a horse-and-buggy medical prac- 
tice in the Black Hills of North Da- 
kota, to real estate ventures in Long 
Beach and then toward poverty again. 
A recent change in the city adminis- 
tration had deprived him of his post 
in the municipal health service, his 
only source of income. He had some- 
what less than $500 in the bank, a 
family to support, and no future. All 
day he raged to his wife. It was un- 
just, he said. It was wrong. He would 
have to do something about it. He did. 
That night he sat down at his desk 


*Mr. Harris is an American journalist 
who has contributed to various economic 
periodicals. He was formerly research 
gee of the Fusion party in New York 
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and from random readings and his 
own cogitations drafted the first 
rough outline of what was to become 
the Old Age Revolving Pensions, Ltd., 
the “Townsend Plan.” 

Somewhere, somehow, he had picked 
up statistics that suited his purpose. 
First of all, he remembered that the 
people in the United States had done 
a gross business of $935,000,000,000 
in 1929. He also knew that there were 
about 10,000,000 persons over sixty 
residing in the forty-eight States. He 
calculated that a 2 per cent transac- 
tion, or turnover, tax upon the total 
volume of business would yield a 
revenue of about $20,000,000,000, or 
nearly enough to provide every one 
past 60 with an income of $200 a 
month. He had, moreover, for a long 
time admired the advantages of life- 
insurance annuities, and he believed 
that the same method of furnishing 
security for old-age could be expanded 
into a national undertaking, spon- 
sored by the government and paid for 
by the entire population. 

Such were the essential points of 
his doctrine, at first. The way of sal- 
vation did not come upon him all at 
once with the white light of revela- 
tion. Other features of his pension 
scheme, such as the proviso that the 
$200 a month must be spent within 
thirty days, and that recipients must 
retire from all gainful pursuits, along 
with the emphasis upon velocity of 
money and “spending our way out,” 
were added later—as a result of col- 
laboration with his friend, Robert 
Earl Clements, a real estate man 
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some twenty years his junior and his 
former boss. 

Clements scoffed when Townsend 
first approached him with his idea. 
It was fantastic, he said. It was wholly 
unsound. Gradually, however, his in- 
terest was sufficiently aroused to war- 
rant an investigation of his own. He 
spent six weeks devouring economics 
and statistics at the public library. 
Gorged with new knowledge he 
emerged to assure Townsend that his 
plan was sane, sensible, scientific— 
and workable. He became co-founder 
and the executive brain behind the 
OARP. For weeks he worked with the 
doctor, buttressing what appeared to 
him to be weaker shafts in the struc- 
ture, preparing forms for petitions 
and circulars. 

The two were now crusaders in a 
new and holy cause. They set up 
headquarters in an office that Clem- 
ents secured rent-free for a month. 


Across the windows of their suite, on 
the front of the building, they hung 
a big sign with the legend “Old Age 
Revolving Pensions.” But there was 
one disadvantage. The floor of their 
new sanctum consisted of concrete 


blocks, cold and comfortless. To 
brighten up the atmosphere, they 
spent New Year’s Day of 1934 on 
their knees painting the blocks alter- 
nately in blue and gray to resemble 
linoleum flooring. Next day they in- 
stalled a desk, three chairs, a type- 
writer and a stenographer. Then they 
began to mail letters and leaflets de- 
scribing the OARP to friends, neigh- 
bors, former clients and names picked 
from everywhere. 

Replies filtered in slowly at first, 
but after five weeks they had risen 
to 100 a day, and after two months 
to 1,500 a week. This tidal wave 
swamped the facilities of the little 
office, which soon was moved to Los 
Angeles, where a staff of ninety-five 
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was hired to handle the letters that 
by the end of September, 1934, were 
being received at the rate of 2,000 a 
day. 

The idea of forming Townsend 
Clubs was now born. They were to 
serve the dual function of easing the 
administrative burden on natienal 
headquarters and of ultimately be- 
coming nuclei for political pressure 
groups in Assembly and Congressional 
districts. The organization was, and 
remains, simplicity itself. A club 
must be 100 strong to gain official 
recognition. It is entirely financed 
by its members, who pay dues of 25 
cents apiece for the year and receive 
in return (1) The regular thirty-two 
page booklet entitled Old Age Re- 
volving Pensions; (2) a weekly news 
bulletin; (3) a permit issued in the 
name of the local secretary, and (4) 
fifty petitions to be circulated for 
Signatures endorsing the OARP. 
Most of the units have established 
the custom of sending 10 cents a 
month per member to the national 
office just to help the good work 
along. Unemployed and others without 
funds are admitted as “associates.” 

There are two kinds of organizers, 
voluntary and paid. In the latter 
case, out of the $25 collected from 
the initial enrollment of 100, only 
$17.50, instead of the whole amount, 
is forwarded to headquarters, and the 
remaining $7.50 is retained by the or- 
ganizer with the blessing of the Na- 
tional Secretary, Robert Earl Clem- 
ents. When 1,000 members have 
joined, a new club is supposed to be 
started. This practice has not been 
strictly observed, since in California, 
Oregon and Minnesota there are 
branches with 17,000 paid-up mem- 
bers. Several auxiliary devices assist 
the clubs to meet expenses for post- 
age, halls and the like. They are 
supplied with OARP buttens, bearing 
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the slogan “Youth for Work—Age 
for Leisure’ and costing 7% cents 
apiece, to be retailed for 10 cents; 
and with copies of the official publica- 
tion, the Townsend National Weekly, 
which costs 3 cents and is sold for 
5 cents—the profits going to swell the 
local treasury. 

There is also a speaker’s manual, 
adroit enough to arouse the profes- 
sional envy of the most experienced 
propagandists. It is the last word in 
high-pressure salesmanship applied 
to an economic idea. It includes an 
imposing array of graphs all tending 
to prove the efficacy of the OARP 
as a cure for the depression; an as- 
sortment of charts showing the con- 
centration of wealth in the United 
States; an analysis of the nation’s 
per capita income by occupations; a 
survey of costs for county, State and 
Federal Government; and a chart of 
the potential voting strength that 
Townsend leaders and their adherents 
hope some day to command. 

This chart is worth examining if 
only to refute the claim that the 
Townsendites, in the political realm, 
are travelers without compass or 
guide-book, After allocating the per- 
centage of votes cast in the 1932 
Presidential election (57.5 per cent 
Democrat; 40 per cent Republican; 
2.5 per cent all others) the chart ex- 
plains that the proportion of aged 
(60 years or over) to the total vote 
cast is 25 per cent. There follows the 
statement that if every person over 
60 voted, the total vote thus ob- 
tained would be of course 25 per 
cent of the national; that if every 
60-year-old voter controlled one ballot 
besides his own, the total vote would 
then be 50 per cent of the national; 
and if he controlled two more ballots, 
other than his own, the total would be 
75 per cent of the national. At the 
foot of the page an exhortation ad- 
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dressed to “Townsend Marching Sol- 
diers” assures them that, standing 
together, they can win any election 
they please. It is all an ingenious 
device to give the anonymous masses 
& quickened sense of the power they 
may wield through the suffrage. 


The manual also contains practical 
advice on “the art of making a 
speech.” The aspiring orator is told 
to “begin with some positive, con- 
crete, striking statement—something 
to grip their attention.” He is also 
admonished to “avoid fine phrases,” 
to talk slowly and to gauge his de- 
livery to “‘the simplest intelligence in 
your audience.” He is further urged 
to study and perhaps to memorize 
five sample speeches that, granting 
their premises and objectives, are 
models of forensic form. Their folksy 
and intimate tone is subtly blended 
with revival meeting raptures, the 
proper references to the Declaration 
of Independence, to Washington and 
Lincoln, to mother, home and country 
and to beauty, goodness and truth. 


A section of aphorisms, the result 
of Mr. Clements’s week-long com- 
munion with Bartlett’s Familiar 
Quotations, forms an adjunct to the 
instructions in oratory. Thus we find 
from Ovid: “The burden becomes 
light which is cheerfully borne”; from 
Matthew v, 48: “Be ye therefore wise 
as serpents but harmless as doves”; 
along with these a somewhat esoteric 
axiom from Emerson: “Manners re- 
quire time; nothing is more vulgar 
than haste.” A department of “ques- 
tions and answers” covering such 
queries as “Could I visit friends in 
foreign lands?” and “Could we give 
help to a grandson who has been in 
the hospital?” concludes the manual, 
which its authors declare is “perhaps 
the greatest composite picture of na- 
tional political economy ever pre- 
sented under one cover in the brevity, 
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clarity and completeness found here.” 

At present Townsend and Clements 
claim between 1,500,000 and 2,000,000 
club members, most of whom are busy 
studying OARP literature and spread- 
ing the gospel. Complete files are not 
maintained, it is said, in order to avoid 
“useless” expense. In addition to its 
national headquarters in Washington, 
D. C., set up in January, 1935, the 
OARP has four regional offices, one 
each for the Pacific Coast, the Middle 
West, the East and the South. The 
entire country is further subdivided 
into State areas, each with a manager 
responsible to the Regional Director. 

The vitality of the movement is not 
confined to its membership rolls. The 
founders assert that between 15,000,- 
000 and 20,000,000 people have signed 
petitions memorializing Congress to 
adopt the plan; and countless others 
have cooperated in writing letters to 
Senators and Representatives, adjur- 
ing them to support the bill embody- 
ing the OARP provisions, introduced 
in the House by Representative Mc- 
Groarty of California last Spring and 
recently revised for submission again 
during the 1936 session. 

Certainly it has been a mistake to 
dismiss the OARP as only a crackpot 
delusion. Any movement that enlists 
the allegiance of millions of decent, 
well-meaning citizens deserves, at the 
least, serious evaluation. Why has the 
plan swept the nation like a religious 
crusade? At the outset its appeal 
apparently derives from three leading 
ideas which the depression has by 
now implanted in the popular mind: 
(1) That society should provide for 
old age, especially in view of techno- 
logical displacement of human labor 
by machines and the tendency to hire 
younger people in nearly all fields; 
(2) that the purchasing power of the 
great majority of the people should 
not only be restored but also raised 
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to higher levels and thus incidentally 
allow for a more equitable distribu- 
tion of national income; (3) that 
there is in this country with its vast 
natural resources, its huge industrial 
plant, a potential abundance—enough 
at least to afford everybody a com- 
fortable living. 

The OARP platform dovetails per- 
fectly with this design. Its aims seem 
as alluring as a glimpse into the 
Promised Land. It proposes “‘to restore 
national prosperity without inflation” 
and to create “maximum buying power 
and normal consumption of every form 
of manufactured goods, food products 
and professional services.” It will 
“provide immediate employment for 
all in the vocations for which they are 
fitted * * * at astandard living wage 
to which they are entitled.” It will 
“provide employment of youth * * * 
in the positions vacated by their 
elders.” It will “set in motion the first 
nation-wide mutual retirement plan 
* * * whereby every individual cre- 
ates his or her own retirement fund.” 

The feeling of insecurity evoked by 
dwindling incomes, the humiliation of 
unemployment and the dissatisfaction 
with relief have naturally been fertile 
soil in which to sow OARP seed. Once 
the plan is put into operation, it is 
said, fears of losing jobs and homes 
will be forever banished. The wheels 
will turn full speed ahead, and a new 
epoch of self-perpetuating prosperity 
will be ushered in, while the aged will 
enjoy the peace and contertment of 
complete security and the young have 
the opportunity for work and self-de- 
velopment. 

Other special factors account for 
the perfervid acceptance of the OARP 
over and above the natural desire of 
the old for a financial paradise and the 
desire of the middle-aged and of 
youth to aid their elders and perhaps 
to acquire the positions that would be 
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available when the old folks were re- 
tired. Whereas a Long or a Coughlin 
must perforce depend upon eloquence 
and personal stunting to put over 
his panaceas, the Townsend move- 
ment, for better or worse, is an ex- 
pression of the lower middle-class 
American self-reliance as symbolized 
by one of their own kind. The very 
cracker-barrel character of its origins 
is one of its most ingratiating virtues 
—a fact that Townsend speakers and 
publicists have quickly dramatized. 
While OARP leaders subordinate 
themselves to the “idea,” enough is 
known about Townsend to render him 
in many minds a likely savior. He 
is a kindly, sweet-natured man, a 
homespun descendant of covered- 
wagon pioneers, a hymn-singing, har- 
monica-playing country sawbones with 
a simplicity that borders upon the 
naive. There is an authentic story 
that when he was staying at a New 


York hotel he picked up the receiver 
and to the voice at the other end of 


the wire inquiring, “Your order, 
please,” responded: “I don’t want to 
order anything—I eat at the Auto- 
mat,” 

Lean, almost scrawny, with the 
whitened hair of sixty-eight Winters, 
he has a stamina that puzzles old-time 
barn-stormers. He has been living 
in trains, airplanes, buses; making 
two, sometimes five, speeches a day; 
shaking hands; being constantly inter- 
viewed. Yet he seems to thrive on 
this regimen. Thesuccess of his brain- 
child so far, lifting him from obscur- 
ity to the front pages, has endowed 
him with a certain buoyancy—an ela- 
tion that appears to be less a sense of 
grandeur than the artist’s delight in 
the work of his hands. He is actuated 
by a profound faith in the rightness 
of his course, and has confessed that 
sometimes he feels chosen of God to 
accomplish his mission. 
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Rumors of a “racket,” originating 
largely with certain left-wing Wash- 
ington correspondents, circulate re- 
garding the private ownership by 
Townsend and Clements of the 
Townsend National Weekly. It is al- 
leged that this sixteen-page tabloid- 
size journal, with practically no ad- 
vertising revenue but with a circula- 
tion of 250,000, is a veritable gold 
mine and that the co-founders are 
lining their own pockets from its 
profits. The charge has yet to be sub- 
stantiated by bona fide evidence, What 
is known is that Dr. Townsend draws 
the munificent salary of $74 a week, 
out of which he pays for many inci- 
dental items not included in the 
$7,532 which he allowed himself for 
traveling expenses and personal in- 
come for the period from Jan. 1 to 
Sept. 30, 1935. Clements draws a 
similar sum. During the same period, 
although $636,803.21 was paid into 
OARP coffers, all but $51,376.79 (all 
present and accounted for) was ex- 
pended for the necessary outlays of a 
vast and growing organization. 


In the Jan. 21, 1935, issue of the 
Townsend National Weekly, Kathleen 
Norris, the novelist, virtually be- 
seeched whatever gods there be to 
permit adoption of the OARP which, 
after diligent study, she hailed as 
“audacious, original, inspired.” Her 
enthusiasm is not generally shared by 
other prominent figures. Detractors 
of the plan include men of such widely 
divergent views as Norman Thomas, 
Socialist leader, who denounced it as 
“the hallucination of simpletons” and 
Colonel Frank Knox, aspirant to the 
Republican Presidential nomination, 
who assailed it as a “cruel hoax.” 
Lately, editorial writers, columnists, 


our more readable economists and 


various political commentators have 
laid down a withering barrage of 
irony, invective and straight rebuttal, 
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while statisticians have sniped at it 
from every conceivable angle—all 
with no perceptible results. 


The movement continues to grow at 
the rate of 4,000 to 5,000 new mem- 
bers a week, probably because among 
its apostles the plan has moved out 
of the sphere of argument into that 
of faith. Moreover, since the keystone 
arch of the plan rests upon circulation 
velocity in the medium of exchange, 
it is surrounded by that mysticism 
which emanates from the theory of 
money. Advocacy of the OARP in its 
present form, however, seems to indi- 
cate the lamentable failure of our 
educational system to instil the rudi- 
ments of simple arithmetic into sev- 
eral million minds. 


Properly, of course, criticism has 
been concentrated upon the fact that 
we no longer live in a primitive econ- 
omy, and that every commodity 


passes through many hands and proc- 


esses before reaching the ultimate 
consumer. If 2 per cent were added 
from raw material to finished product 
at each stopping-off place all along 
the line, the final selling price of an 
article could be raised from 10 per 
cent or more on and up into the 
stratosphere, according to the num- 
ber of transactions. As John T. Flynn 
has pointed out, the purchaser of a 
suit retailing for $40 might possibly 
have to pay taxes upon $250 worth 
of transactions, beginning with the 
sheep raiser and ending at the cloth- 
ing store. Obviously, too, since the 
revenue raised by the marking-up of 
prices would go to the aged, the total 
purchasing power would remain con- 
stant, and other elements in the 
population would simply lose what 
the old folks gained. 

From a manufacturing standpoint, 
the tax is very inequitable. A few 
great corporations conduct the whole, 
or nearly the whole, productive proc- 
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ess within the framework of their 
own organization. Such processes 
could not legally be regarded as 
transactions, and thus the big con- 
cern, paying only the final 2 per cent 
upon its finished product, could un- 
dersell less integrated competitors 
and force them out of business. All 
this notwithstanding, the Townsend 
Soldiers go marching on, and to the 
more hysterical politicians they are 
more terrible than any army with 
bayonets. 

In April, 1935, just after the House 
Committee had torn the first McGro- 
arty bill to pieces, an Associated 
Press dispatch from Portland, Oregon, 
caused shivers of apprehension to 
travel up and down certain Congres- 
sional spines. A member of the Ore- 
gon State Legislature, it was stated, 
had just been recalled for refusing 
to espouse the Townsend Plan. In- 
siders remembered that in the three- 
cornered 1934 contest for Governor 
in California, Merriam had defeated 
Sinclair largely by a last-minute en- 
dorsement of the OARP to offset the 
potent appeal of his rival’s EPIC. Of 
course, upon his accession to office 
Governor Merriam evaded the issue 
by persuading the State Legislature 
to memorialize Congress to adopt the 
plan. While admitting that California 
is the believing world in the Ameri- 
can cosmos, one realizes that Mer- 
riam’s action was at least significant. 

As the year progressed and Town- 
send Clubs sprung up in all parts of 
the country, the politicians began to 
worry. They could not just laugh the 
thing off. Earnest constituents, nice, 
respectable people, dropped in at their 
offices or homes and wanted to know 
where they stood on the OARP and 
demanded answers of the most un- 
equivocal kind. Then in December, 
Verner M. Main, who in his campaign 
had come out strongly for the Town- 
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send Plan, was elected to the House 
of Representatives from the Third 
Congressional District in Michigan. 
“Ag Main Goes, so Goes the Nation,” 
jubilantly shouted F, J. Elgin, editor 
of the Townsend National Weekly in 
an issue of that journal devoted 
equally to paeans of victory and pro- 
phecies of oblivion for “the greedy, 
the unthinking” politicians of both 
parties who might fail to learn a les- 
son from Mr. Main’s success. ‘The 
vote,” said Mr. Elgin, “tells the story. 
It is the laboratory test.” 

But was it? More careful inquiries 
show that the Townsendites’ political 
power, while potentially still over- 
whelming, remains a matter of scare- 
headlines rather than accomplished 
fact. Consider first the circumstances 
of Mr. Main’s election which the 
Townsendites have hailed as if it were 
their own auspicious triumph. 

Mr. Main ran as a Republican in a 
district where, since the turn of the 
century, any Republican candidate 
can normally beat his Democratic 
rival by a 4-to-1 margin. But Mr. Main 
polled only a 2-to-1 plurality. In addi- 
tion to having the Townsend support 
he was ably assisted by the regular 
Republican machine, by Senator Van- 
denberg, who stumped for him, and 
by his own pledges to agitate for 
prompt payment of the bonus and 
for even prompter balancing of the 
budget. 

Early in December, 1935, th: Town- 
send high command submitted these 
questions to every member of Con- 
gress: (1) Are you in favor of the 
plan? (2) Did you vote for the Mc- 
Groarty bill (in April, 1935)? and 
(3) ‘Will you help pass a bill embody- 
ing the plan at the coming session? 
To date only sixty replies have been 
received out of a possible 531. All the 
Senators and the majority of Repre- 
sentatives have neglected even to 
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acknowledge receipt of the communi- 
cation, for reasons best known to 
themselves. Out of the sixty answers 
tabulated, thirty-nine are in the af- 
firmative—thirty-four from Congress- 
men in Pacific Coast and Midwestern 
States, with the East supplying five 
ayes, all from Pennsylvania, where 
the OARP has made astounding head- 
way. 

The Townsendites so far have not 
captured a single Senator; and their 
belief that the new McGroarty bill 
will be passed in the 1936 Congress 
is rooted more in wish-fulfillment 
than in reality. To begin with, the 
personnel in both Senate and House 
chambers (except for some by-elected 
members) is exactly the same as it 
was in the 1935 sessions when, after 
a debate of twenty minutes, the bill 
was defeated in the House by 206 to 
56. The cards are also stacked against 
the Townsendites because, facing a 
Presidential year, both Democratic 
and Republican chieftains will avoid 
as the plague any such inflammatory 
issue as the Townsend Plan. 

President Roosevelt is wedded to 
his own social-security measures and 
has indirectly disparaged the OARP 
without referring to it by name. 
Colonel Knox, Senator Vandenberg 
(despite his support of Main) and 
Governor Landon, along with the 
Hilles-Rorabeck-Fletcher shogunate of 
the Republican party, have all de- 
nounced the plan in vigorous terms. 
Senator Borah, while affirming his 
sympathy with its ultimate goal, has 
not yet definitely approved or re- 
jected the OARP project. Finally, 
the very gear and tackle of the 
present Congress are rigged against 
Townsend Plan advocates. 

Strategic committee posts in Con- 
gress are occupied by Southerners. 
To gentlemen from below the Mason- 
Dixon line the mere suggestion that 
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Negroes might receive an income of 
$200 a month is quite unthinkable. 
Specifically, the chairman of the vital 
Ways and Means Committee in the 
House is Robert L. Doughton of Laurel 
Springs, North Carolina, who in his 
thirteen terms as Congressman has 
won for himself the sobriquet of 
“Muley.” He approximates apoplexy 
whenever the Townsend Plan is men- 
tioned, and if the new McGroarty bill 
emerges from his committee in 1936 
it will be a miracle. 


Discouraged by the apathy and 
antagonism of Republican and Demo- 
cratic leaders, Dr. Townsend recently 
announced his intention of working 
through a new third party to place 
the OARP as an issue before the coun- 
try in the 1936 Presidential race. 
“Fellow-Americans,” he wrote in the 
Dec. 30, 1935, edition of the Weekly, 
“let us not put our trust in either of 
the old political parties. Both of them 
are owned and controlled by the same 
set of men. Self-interest is their god 
and their guide in every political 
move they make. * * * Let us never 
again be such fools as to permit party 
slogans and labels to divide us.” 

To further his third-party manoeu- 
vrings, Dr. Townsend’s lieutenants 
have been negotiating with Thomas 
R. Amlie, Progressive Representative 
from Wisconsin and Chairman of the 
American Commonwealth Political 
Federation, formed in Chicago last 
July to lay the groundwork for a new 
political party combining Farmer- 
Labor, Progressive, trade-union, tech- 
nocratic and other liberal and radical 
groups throughout the United States. 
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Recently Dr. Townsend also stated 
that he and his followers would look 
with favor upon any Presidential as- 
pirations of Floyd B. Olson, Farmer- 
Labor Governor of Minnesota, should 
an “agreement” be reached. It is ex- 
tremely doubtful, however, that the 
Townsendites could obtain the co- 
operation of either Amlie or Olson, 
both of whom are pledged to “an 
economy of abundance by means of 
production for human needs and not 
for profits,” and the consequent aboli- 
tion of the profit system. The Town- 
sendites remain loyal to capitalism in 
order “‘to preserve initiative and con- 
stitutional democracy.” 

The question of what will happen 
to the Townsend movement remains 
on the knees of the gods. Unless the 
plan achieves a fairly quick legis- 
lative success within a year or so, or 
unless encouraging concessions are 
wrung from Congress by that time, 
it will be impossible to hold together 
the army of disciples wha now revere 
the OARP as the life and the redemp- 
tion. As a people we are impatient 
with delay; we worship action, re- 
sults. We are specially distinguished 
for the speed with which we embrace 
a novelty, only to drop it as quickly 
as we picked it up. The road of Amer- 
ican politics is strewn with the corpses 
of monetary panaceas, from the first 
“Greenbackers” to Father Coughlin’s 
new sacredness of silver. Yet even if 
the Townsend Plan is cast into the 
Sargasso Sea of lost hopes, the social 
dynamics that today give it impetus 
will unquestionably endure, especially 
if the recovery is not permanent. 





Behind the Borah Boom 


By RICHARD L. NEUBERGER* 


ENATOR WILLIAM E. BoRAH, at the 
height of his career as a national 
political figure, faces a challenge in 
his own State of Idaho. Since 1906 he 
has been invincible in Idaho’s rugged 
amphitheatre of upland farms and 
jagged mountain peaks. Yet typical of 
the new trend in American politics, 
particularly in the West, is the threat 
Governor C. Ben Ross constitutes to 
Borah’s continued dominance in the 
Commonwealth that has elected him 
to the United States Senate on five 
successive occasions. 


Governor Ross, a former cow-punch- 
er and cattleman, one-time Mayor of 
Pocatello, is tall, handsome and distin- 
guished in appearance. A tireless cam- 


paigner, he knows thousands of Ida- 
ho’s farmers by their first names. He 
plays the man-of-the-people réle to its 


utmost limits. His speeches are 
crammed with grammatical errors and 
homely language, for he makes no 
pretense to being scholarly. He mixes 
religious metaphors and Scriptural 
quotations with his political and eco- 
nomic theories. Not only has he a keen 
insight into what is likely to be popu- 
lar and timely; he can also shrewdly 
discern the flaws in his adversary’s 
armor, This is the man who has cap- 
tured the imagination of Idaho’s peo- 
ple and who is the first Governor ever 
to win a third term at Boise. 


Governor Ross’s challenge to Sen- 
ator Borah’s supremacy is definite 


*Mr. Neuberger is a feature writer for 
the Portland Oregonian and has contrib- 
uted to the Nation, the New Republic and 
other periodicals. 
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and dangerous. It is potentially so 
strong that when Borah is mentioned 
as a possible Presidential nominee, 
canny political observers in Idaho 
wink meaningly and remark, “Well, 
Bill Borah’s Presidential bee is a-goin’ 
to hurt Ben Ross about forty times as 
much as it’s a-goin’ to harm old 
Franklin D.”’ Many of Borah’s friends 
believe that his dallying with the Re- 
publican nomination is merely a strat-, 
agem to increase his prestige for the 
pending race against Governor Ross. 
They feel Borah has only an outside 
chance of becoming the Republican 
candidate and several of them even 
doubt whether he is sincerely seeking 
the honor. But they all recognize the 
tremendous political advantage in 
running for re-election to the Senate 
as a man outstanding enough to be 
considered seriously for the highest 
post in the land. Surely the voters of 
Idaho cannot reject for the Senator- 
ship a statesman who might have been 
President! Thus the rather prevalent 
opinion in the Pacific Northwest that 
Borah’s White House aspirations are 
directed against Charles Benjamin 
Ross and not Franklin Delano Roose- 
velt. 


Further evidence of this is seen in 
Borah’s receptiveness to the Townsend 
Plan. Experienced Idaho observers 
point out that the Republican Nation- 
al Convention is certain to be cold 
toward the $200-a-month pension 
scheme, despite its widespread sup- 
port. They insist that at Cleveland 
next June Borah’s flirtation with Dr. 
Townsend’s adherents would be a 
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greater liability than an asset, for 
the Republican budget-balancers and 
sound-money advocates are more like- 
ly to be alarmed by the Townsend 
Plan than by all other inflationary 
proposals combined. The conclusion is 
that Borah’s friendliness to the Town- 
send movement has been prompted by 
the situation in but one State—Idaho. 

The Townsendites are relatively 
stronger in Idaho than in any other 
State except Oregon and California, 
and Borah realizes that they hold the 
balance of power among his constitu- 
ents. This has marked what many of 
his most loyal supporters believe to he 
the nadir of the longest career in the 
United States Senate—his desperate 
attempts to straddle the Townsend is- 
sue. By every possible means, except 
definitely committing himself, he has 
tried to gain the confidence of the 
Townsend forces. He has paid Dr. 
Townsend a lavish personal tribute, 
and at the first session of the Seventy- 
fourth Congress he insisted that the 
Townsend Plan be thoroughly and 
openly debated. Yet Borah, it was not- 
ed, made no attempt to get a roll-call 
vote in the Senate, being apparently 
content to let the “thorough and open” 
debating take place in the House of 
Representatives. 

This evasion of the issue may ulti- 
mately react to Borah’s disadvantage. 
It has already cost him the allegiance 
of sections of both conservatives and 
liberals who formerly were convinced 
of his sincerity and courage. They 
now believe he dare not make a fron- 
tal attack on the Townsend Plan. And 
the Townsendites, whose hysterical 
enthusiasm will not permit them to 
go halfway with any one—not even 
Borah—will probably endorse Gov- 
ernor Ross if he runs against the 
senior Senator. 

Ross is in a much better position 
than Borah to philander with the 
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Townsend Plan, Ross advocates a 
sales tax, and on a sales tax the pen- 
sion scheme is premised. Making no 
claim to statesmanship and admitting 
that he is only a politician, he has 
tacitly approved the $200-a-month idea 
and is expected to embrace it with 
open arms before election day. That 
he should look longingly at the Town- 
sendites occasioned no surprise, for 
he is recognized as a sort of Western 
combination of Bilbo and Huey Long. 
If tomorrow he were to endorse nud- 
ism, and the next day technocracy, 
there would be no great astonishment. 

In a Senate showdown on the Town- 
send issue, Borah probably would vote 
against the plan, especially since Sena- 
tor Norris of Nebraska and other lib- 
erals have come out in opposition to 
it. A number of Borah’s adherents 
believe he values his position in his- 
tory too highly to risk being recorded 
as an unqualified supporter of the 
$200-pension fantasy. He also does not 
dare completely overturn his long- 
standing antagonism to the sales tax. 
Yet if Borah finally is cornered by 
Townsend manoeuvres and cannot es- 
cape voting “Nay,” he not only will be 
deprived of the official blessing of the 
Townsendites, but also will have lost 
caste among his admirers because of 
his dodging and quibbling. The Town- 
send Plan may be, as its founder 
claims, “the salvation of America,” 
but it has been merely a headache to 
the first Presidential aspirant in 
Idaho’s history. 

Extremely clever has been Ross’s 
attitude toward Borah. He continually 
tells the voters how greatly he admires 
the Senator, and does not hesitate to 
describe what a great President Borah 
would make. He has repeatedly paid 
tribute to Borah’s eloquence as an 
orator. Thus Ross appears more a 
friendly critic than an enemy. Having 
thus won the confidence of even Bo- 
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rah’s stanchest adherents he proceeds 
to explain why Borah is not the man 
for United States Senator from Idaho. 
It seems that Borah, according to 
Ross, spends all his time on the af- 
fairs of Ethiopia, Switzerland, Mada- 
gascar and practically every other 
part of the globe except the great 
American Commonwealth of Idaho. 
This is a shrewd, demagogic argu- 
ment and will win Ross thousands of 
votes among the State’s hard-bitten 
ranchers and cowhands, 

Governor Ross has already an- 
nounced that he will not seek a fourth 
term as Governor, but has also de- 
clared that this does not indicate his 
retirement from politics. Does this 
mean that he will oppose Borah for 
the Senatorship? Most observers be- 
lieve it does, and at the beginning of 
the new year Ross had done nothing 
to upset such a conclusion. In fact, 
his candidacy was taken for granted. 

Governor Ross has implicit faith in 
a middle-aged fortune teller who a 
number of years ago prophesied that 
he would be elected Governor three 
times, after which he would defeat 
William E. Borah and then be named 
President of the United States. This 
story is so prevalent in Idaho that 
W. D. Gillis, former attorney for the 
State House of Representatives, has 
referred to the Ross administration 
as “government by divination.’”’ When 
Ross at a board meeting announces 
that he wishes to “sleep on a certain 
problem,” a number of his associates 
conclude that he is going to get the 
advice of his clairvoyant. 

Most of the laughs caused by the 
reportof the Governor’s crystal-gazing 
died away in 1934, when Ross became 
the first man in Idaho’s history to 
win a third term as Chief Executive. 
A few election figures are interesting. 
When Ross entered the State House 
in 1930, he polled 73,896 votes. At the 
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same election Borah’s total against 
less formidable opposition was 94,938. 
In 1932 Ross received 116,663 votes, 
carrying every county and running 
7,000 ahead of Roosevelt, who won the 
State by a tremendous majority. In 
1934 Ross earned a third term with a 
total of 93,313 ballots, although Borah 
himself actively supported the Repub- 
lican candidate. The average number 
of votes polled by Ross in his three 
successful candidacies for Governor is 
94,624, practically as many as were 
cast for Borah in 1930. 

Ross is a skillful user of prejudices. 
He knows how to appeal to local 
phobias and petty jealousies. He was 
born in Idaho, Borah in Illinois. He 
has hinted at this advantage. He fre- 
quently capitalizes on the mistrust of 
lawyers. To farmers in favor of farm- 
mortgage legislation he has boasted 
that he defied court edicts to issue 
proclamations for moratoria. “Do you 
think one of them lawyers would do 
that for you?” he continually asks. 

Once when Ross was campaigning 
for re-election he and his opponent 
were invited to speak at the dedica- 
tion of a new building on the campus 
of a parochial school. The Republican 
delivered an able address on the issues 
of the election. Then came Ross’s 
turn. Upon the opposite wall hung 
a framed Bible text: “Seek Ye 
First the Kingdom of God and His 
Righteousness.” Pointing to this, the 
Governor dramatically thundered: “TI 
repeat those words every night just 
before I go to bed.” The Republican 
was also a religious and God-fearing 
man, but the community gave Ross a 
heavy majority. 

With daring shrewdness Ross turns 
all sorts of situations to his advan- 
tage. For example, at an elaborate of- 
ficial reception all the lesser lights 
wore formal attire, but the Governor 
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attended in a baggy business suit. 
Word spread through the uplands that 
“Ben Ross didn’t go in for any of that 
highfalutin’ stuff.” He has shown 
this same shrewdress in picking out 
vulnerable points in Borzh’s career. 
He has asked why Borah, the great 
isolationist, voted to plunge America 
into the World War—a popular crit- 
icism in these times. He also has 
asked Borah to explain why he always 
has been “regular” at elections, even 
when Hoover was running. America’s 
only living ex-President is most un- 
popular with the farmers who form 
the bulk of Idaho’s population, and if 
Ross can succeed in impressing upon 
them that Borah was an ardent 
Hoover supporter in 1928, the effect 
will not be helpful to the Senator. 


One other possible factor in a race 
between Borah and Ross is James 
Pinckney Pope, the junior Senator 
from Idaho. Until Pope’s election in 
1932 people in Idaho seldom criticized 
Borah’s foreign policies, while hardly 
any one in the other forty-seven States 
had ever heard of the second Senator 
from Idaho. Now both have happened. 
On the day Pope arrived in Washing- 
ton he plunged into foreign policies. 
He is as ardent an internationalist as 
his famous colleague is an isolationist. 
Pope led the campaign to enter the 
World Court. He is an advocate of the 
League of Nations. His views on all 
these issues are the direct opposite of 
Borah’s. When the latter was recently 
in Idaho and was informed of the 
junior Senator’s speeches in England, 
he sarcastically remarked: “If Sena- 
tor Pope can avert war in Europe, he 
is certainly due a great deal of credit.”’ 

Some of Ross’s advisers have urged 
him not to run against Borah. They 
have pointed out that despite the 
great strength of the Townsendites in 
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Idaho, Borah is still Borah and no one 
in the State can beat him. Ross does 
not accept this view. He believes it 
his destiny to retire the dean of the 
United States Senate to private life. 
A clever, talented politician, he has 
played his cards skillfully. Although 
a Democrat, he is only a lukewarm 
supporter of the New Deal. He be- 
lieved in the AAA, for Idaho is an 
agricultural State. He was a critic of 
the NRA, but Idaho has few indus- 
tries and only a small labor move- 
ment. Borah’s alignment on these is- 
sues is approximately the same. 

Borah’s cry of “Back to the Consti- 
tution” will be met by a challenge 
from Ross, who contends that there 
are certain functions that can be an- 
swered only by Federal control. Ross 
is not a militant defender of States’ 
rights. He is an advocate of the bonus, 
the Frazier-Lemke bill and other mi- 
nority demands and _ particularly 
prides himself on knowing the prob- 
lem of the farmer. Both the Governor 
and the Senator can be depended upon 
to jockey for the position of the pro- 
gressive candidate. 

Any prestige that Borah can ac- 
quire nationally increases his prestige 
in Idaho. To this fact many of the 
Senator’s adherents in his home State 
attribute his willingness to enter 
G. O. P. national affairs. They admit, 
of course, that Mr. Borah would rather 
be President than Senator, but they 
believe that Borah realizes that his 
most effective campaigning for re- 
election to the Senate can be done ona 
national basis. In the meantime, there 
is no doubt that the Governor hopes 
that Mr. Borah will get the Repub- 
lican Presidential nomination, while 
Mr. Borah probably returns the com- 
pliment in hoping that Mr. Ross will 
find that he can best serve Idaho by 
seeking a fourth term as Governor. 





Why Bother About Japan? 


By TYLER DENNETT* 


NCE more the world looks toward 
Eastern Asia and the Pacific with’ 
anxious eyes. Japan has started a new 
drive for “autonomous” Provinces in 
North China and more insistently 
than ever is demanding parity in naval 
tonnage. What should be the policy of 
. the United States in face of these 
latest developments ? 

In recent years American Far East- 
ern policy has been shaped by inter- 
national agreement. When the Anglo- 
Japanese alliance appeared to require 
that the United States build a navy 
equal to the combined British and 
Japanese fleets, the Washington Con- 
ference of 1921-22 was called in order 
to set up a system of regional collec- 
tive security that would obviate a 
naval race. Out of this conference 
came a series of treaties, including a 
Four-Power pact (Great Britain, Ja- 
pan, France, the United States) relat- 
ing to insular possessions in the Pa- 
cific; a Five-Power pact (the four 
above-mentioned nations plus Italy) 
limiting naval armament, and a Nine- 
Power pact (the signatories of the 
preceding treaties with the addition 
of China, the Netherlands, Belgium 
and Portugal) regarding principles 
and policies to be followed in matters 
concerning China. 

The Four-Power pact, signed in De- 
cember, 1921, was to last ten years 
and could then be terminated upon 
twelve months’ notice. It provided for 
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a “joint conference” in case any con- 
troversy relative to islands in the Pa- 
cific could not be settled by diplomacy. 
The Five-Power navy pact, signed in 
February, 1922, was to run for fifteen 
years unless renewed with or without 
revision. The Nine-Power pact, al- 
though signed simultaneously with 
that establishing naval limitation, was 
of no fixed duration and contained no 
provision whatever for revision or 
abrogation. 

The Nine-Power pact sought to re- 
move that threat against China and 
the principle of the Open Door which 
had long hung over the Far Hast and 
had served as a spur to naval competi- 
tion. In 1915 Tokyo had presented to 
China the now-famous Twenty-one 
Demands; later, Japanese forces had 
occupied Shantung and penetrated 
into Eastern Siberia. The Nine-Power 
treaty reduced to law the hitherto 
somewhat vague principles of Chinese 
integrity and the Open Door. Although 
diplomatic language is sometimes 
obscure and involved, there were in 
this treaty no “ifs,” “ands” and 
“buts.” The signatory powers, other 
than China, agreed in Article I: 


1. To respect the sovereignty, the inde- 
pendence and the territorial and admin- 
istrative integrity of China; 

2. To provide the fullest and most un- 
embarrassed opportunity to China to de- 
velop and maintain for herself an effec- 
tive and stable government; 

3. To use their influence for the pur- 
pose of effectually establishing and main- 
taining the principle of equal opportunity 
for the commerce and industry of all na- 
tions throughout the territory of China; 

4. To refrain from taking advantage 
of conditions in China in order to seek 
special rights or privileges which would 
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abridge the rights of subjects or citizens 
of friendly States, and from countenanc- 
ing action inimical to the security of 
such States. 


Unlike the Four-Power treaty, the 
agreement regarding China did not 
provide for a “joint conference.” The 
nine powers merely promised each 
other “full and frank communication” ; 
in other words, in case of alleged vio- 
lation of the treaty, one government 
could resort to the ordinary means of 
diplomatic inquiry without being told 
to mind its own business. The signa- 
tories either did not-care or did not 
dare to tie themselves up so tightly 
regarding China as they had done re- 
garding the insular possessions. They 
did not wish to set up in the Far East, 
where there was almost certain to be 
further trouble, another League of 
Nations. 

It is indeed very strange that the 
two treaties—the Five-Power and the 
Nine-Power—both signed on the same 
day, contingent on one another and 
yet with nothing in the texts to show 
that, should have had different limits, 
one running for fifteen years, the 
other for eternity. Certainly the diplo- 
mats who formulated the pacts were 
not stupid; some of them intended to 
have it thus. It was, moreover, no mere 
“mistake” on the part of the experts 
that the Nine-Power pact was to go 
unrevised unless all signatories could 
agree to its revision and that no 
signatory could withdraw except by 
unilateral denunciation—which, in in- 
ternational law, is hardly an orderly 
process. 

So far as the United States was 
concerned, the Nine-Power treaty was 
to be permanent, even though prob- 
ably no one who knew the Far East 
really believed that it removed all the 
potential causes of irritation. It is 
unlikely that the American Govern- 
ment would have agreed to naval limi- 
tation without the assurance in solemn 
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treaty form that the other great 
powers, notably Japan, would “refrain 
from taking advantage of conditions 
in China.” It is even more unlikely 
that the United States Senate would 
have advised ratification of either of 
the treaties had not the other been 
before it for similar action. 

What is the treaty situation today? 
The Five-Power pact has been de- 
nounced by Japan, and conversations 
relative to its revision are at present 
going on in London. As for the Nine- 
Power pact, it is as a vestment of in- 
ternational relations about as moth- 
eaten as the Covenant of the League. 

In her Manchurian campaign Japan 
certainly did not “refrain from taking 
advantage of conditions in China” in 
order to secure national preferences 
that impair the rights of nationals of 
other States. She respected not at all 
“the sovereignty, the independence 
and the territorial and administrative 
integrity of China.’”’ Under the flimsy 
guise of setting up a new State she 
destroyed the “principle of equal op- 
portunity for the commerce of all na- 
tions” in Manchuria. 


A specific example? Japan created 
the Manchurian Petroleum Company, 
to which no American capital was ad- 
mitted, and gave it monopoly control 
of an area in which two American 
companies were handling 55 per cent 
of oil imports. Acting always through 
the local puppet government, Japan 
then proposed to force the American 
companies not only to retire from the 
retail business but even to sell their 
storage and marketing equipment at 
a Japanese valuation... The American 
companies are believed to face what 
amounts to expropriation. Again, be- 
cause of the unfriendly attitude of the 
Japanese, two American automobile 
companies recently decided to aban- 
don the construction of an assembly 
plant at Dairen. 
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On April 19, 1934, a spokesman of 
the Japanese Foreign Office was 
quoted as saying that the Nine-Power 
treaty “is no longer of practical 
value and has become null and void.” 
No official repudiation of this state- 
ment has sufficed to offset the fact 
that in Manchuria the Japanese Gov- 
ernment has acted as though the 
treaty were void. 

Japan followed the Manchurian in- 
vasion by a subsidiary expedition 
south of the Great Wall. The result- 
ing truce of Tangku, which was forced 
upon China by the military and nego- 
tiated at the point of guns, set up a 


demilitarized zone south of the wall 
and parallel to the Tientsin-Peiping 
railway. It involved gross violation of 
the administrative as well as the ter- 
ritorial integrity of a part of China 
adjacent even to the capital of the 
republic. Mr. Amau, the acknowledged 
spokesman of the Japanese Foreign 
Office, on April 17, 1934, coldly and 
deliberately warned the powers to 
cease offering technical and financial 
assistance, not merely in Manchuria 
and in the part of China north of the 
demilitarized zone, but even in all 
China, and intimated that if the pow- 
ers continued Japan might feel it nec- 
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essary to “act alone” and on her own 
responsibility. 

It is in the light of such a chron- 
icle and such official statements that 
one is to read the reports of Japan’s 
further advances in Northern China. 
At the moment the announced objec- 
tive is autonomy for some more 
Provinces. It is not unreasonable to 
expect that before long the puppet 
Emperor of Manchukuo will be 
moved back to Peiping to continue 
on a larger scale the puppet show 
that Japan has staged for more than 
two years in the Northern Provinces. 
Further disturbances in Shanghai are 
threatened by the provocative meas- 
ures that Japan is undertaking there. 
Whether the natural boundary of 
Japan’s ambitions is the Yellow River 
or the Yangtse or the not very for- 
midable range of mountains that cuts 
off Canton and Hongkong from the 
rest of China, remains to be seen. 

Certainly there is nothing in pros- 
pect to indicate that Japan will be 
restrained by any engagement made 
at the Washington Conference. She 
will merely consult her own conveni- 
ence. History affords many not whol- 
ly dissimilar instances of the viola- 
tion of treaty obligations, but none 
on so broad and audacious a scale. 

In the face of this unparalleled 
flaunting of treaty obligations the 
American Government has pursued a 
consistent policy of keeping the rec- 
ord posted if not quite clear. Secre- 
tary Stimson left the Japanese in no 
doubt as to the feelings of the De- 
partment of State, but to his succes- 
sors in office he bequeathed no more 
constructive policy than that of non- 
recognition of any “situation, treaty 
or agreement” that violated treaties 
regarding China to which the United 
States is a party, or which violated 
the Pact of Paris. That there is one 
such offending treaty, that between 
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Japan and Manchukuo, and that there 
are many such situations and probable 
agreements, is clear, 

One wonders what course the 
United States would have followed 
had we not in the naval treaty of 
1922 surrendered so much of our 
naval strength as to make war in the 
Western Pacific foolhardy. Quite pos- 
sibly but for the Washington Confer- 
ence a war with Japan (which Eu- 
rope still expects) would long ago 
have been fought and, shall we say, 
compromised. At present there is 
clearly no support in American pub- 
lic opinion for territorial possessions 
in the Far East. We are in a mood to 
get out, not to get in. A war with 
Japan any time in the last fifteen 
years would have advanced us no- 
where, nor would it now. A victory 
over Japan would merely leave the 
United States holding the bag. 

The Roosevelt administration has 
continued the Stimson policy, yet with 
a quiet change of emphasis. No longer 
does the Department of State appear 
as the world leader against Japan. 
“In the area under reference [the Far 
East],” remarked Secretary Hull on 
Dec. 6, 1935, in a statement not to 
Japan but to the American press, “the 
interests of the United States are 
similar to those of other powers.” 
There is at present no American rep- 
resentative in Geneva urging the 
League to action. The United States 
has merely made a general observa- 
tion that is not more significant than 
the Secretary’s handshake with the 
Japanese Ambassador at the Secre- 
tary’s breakfast on New Year’s morn- 
ing. The change of emphasis, subtle 
though it be, appears to be a move- 
ment in the right direction. In the 
face of the Japanese advance another 
ominous letter to Senator Borah 
would do no good. Much better are 
some simple generalities to the gentle- 
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men of the press. The American Gov- 
. ernment is no longer leading a Far 
Eastern crusade. 

But what about the Japanese de- 
mand in London for naval parity? It 
should be remembered that the de- 
mand is related to a possible revision 
of the Five-Power treaty, which is 
due to expire on Dec. 31, 1936. If the 
treaty is not renewed or continued 
with revision, it will be at an end. In 
the latter case there will be no more 
question about parity than there was 
in 1921 before the Japanese delegates 
came to Washington. Every signatory 
will recover its original rights, which 
were unlimited. 

The failure of the Washington Con- 
ference treaties is the failure of a 
regional security system. The failure 
is similar to that of the world-wide 
security system envisaged by those 
who framed the Covenant of the 
League. It is now abundantly clear 
that for the present, at least, no col- 
lective security system even for a 
region, much less for the wide world, 
is feasible. A security system is no 
stronger than its weakest link. No 
such system, for even a limited area, 
is worth the time it takes to write out 
its description if Japan is a signatory. 
This conclusion is inescapable from 
the undisputed facts in the Japanese 
record for the last few years. Why 
bother about further treaty engage- 
ments with Japan? 

There remains the fundamental 
question as to what are the reason- 
able limits of naval preparations for 
the United States in the Pacific. 
American naval experts were not 
asked to figure on that question in 
1921. Then they merely added up 
their tonnage, the British tonnage 
and the Japanese tonnage, and struck 
off a 5:5:3 ratio as representing, 
roughly, the status quo. If we allow 
the naval limitation treaty to lapse 
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we shall be free to attack the prob- 
lem from the other side, the more 
practical side—not what Great Brit- 
ain and Japan will be content to let 
us build, but, rather, what is essen- 
tial to guard our possessions. This 
will, in turn, require that we clearly 
define what in the Western Pacific 
we are determined to defend. 


Shall we undertake the case of the 
Standard and Texas Oil Companies 
in their claim that they are being 
damaged in violation of the Nine- 
Power treaty? No. Shall we prepare 
to defend the Fifteenth United States 
Infantry at Tientsin, which is now 
surrounded by Japanese troops and 
at the mercy of an incident that the 
Japanese will probably wish to 
avoid? A harder question, which in 
turn raises the more fundamental 
one as to whether the Fifteenth In- 
fantry, stationed at Tientsin since 
1801 and the Boxer affair, should be 
retained in an area where Japan is 
prepared to assume the responsibil- 
ity for good order. Shall we arm to 
protect American life and property 
in China in areas where Japan has 
warned us to leave the responsibility 
to her? Public sentiment is changing 
on this question of protecting life 
and property. Evidently we do not 
propose to arm to protect American 
life and property on the high seas in 
case of a war in which we are not en- 
gaged. 

An easier approach to the ques- 
tion of what we shall defend, one 
more in harmony with our tradition 
and with the present temper of the 
American people, is to begin with 
our Pacific Coast and work west- 
ward. Shall we remain armed to pro- 
tect the coast from attack? Obviously 
yes. Shall we include Panama and 
Hawaii? Certainly. And Alaska? 
Yes, for Japanese in Dutch Harbor 
would be almost as much of a threat 
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as Japanese in Pearl Harbor. How 
far beyond these boundaries shall 
we go? 

Here we get over into a debatable 
area where the advice of naval experts 
is necessary. The equation is one of 
how many tons, and in what cate- 
gories, are necessary to defend these 
outposts. But why make any treaty 
engagement with Japan about it, espe- 
cially when we know Japan cannot be 
bound? Why not go ahead and make 
our plans to suit our convenience? 
Let Britain make similar plans as to 
Singapore, Borneo and Hongkong, and 
perhaps as to Shanghai, as no doubt 
she will. It so happens that along the 
coast of China, Britain and the United 
States have somewhat of a common 
problem, with this difference — that 
Britain has more investments to pro- 
tect and less trade. When an emer- 
gency arises, the two nations can de- 
cide what, if anything, they will do. 
But why be bound in advance, or why 
stir up in Japan such antagonism as 
we already know neither the United 
States nor Great Britain will fight to 
suppress? 

These are only the broad outlines of 
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a policy which, were it to be adopted, 
would involve many very exacting de- 
tails and some hardships. It is not 
intended to be a defeatist policy, nor 
one of abject surrender to Japan— 
quite the contrary. Whom the gods 
would destroy they first make mad. 
Thus it has been time and again with 
the nations of Europe, America and 
Asia. The madness has usually taken 
one form—embarkation upon a pro- 
gram of empire such as that upon 
which Japan has embarked. In the case 
of Japan there is an added hazard in 
that the Chinese people have uni- 
formly absorbed and destroyed their 
conquerors. The Japanese, moreover, 
do not possess in their little islands 
the physical resources upon which to 
erect an empire after the Western 
fashion. 

Let Japan go ahead. The cosmic 
process is on our side. Only let us 
make sure that we do not involve our- 
selves by loans, trade agreements or 
political arrangements in any situa- 
tion that in the end will carry us down 
in the destruction which for Japan is 
probably not immediate but none the 
less inescapable. 





The Silver Fiasco 


By EwLiotTt V. BELL* 


HE Silver Purchase Act, which be- 
- came law on June 19, 1934, in a 
splurge of mingled international altru- 
ism, financial frightfulness and plain 
politics, had proved itself by the end 
of 1935 a complete fiasco. 

Its publicly proclaimed and high- 
sounding purpose was to raise “the 
purchasing power of the East” and re- 
store to usefulness “the monetary 
standard of more than half the popu- 
lation of the world.’’ But the silver 
program had a further purpose, not 
so openly avowed; it was to be a pow- 
erful instrument of monetary warfare, 
calculated to bring proud Britain to 
her knees and to thrust the presump- 
tuous Jap back within his economic 
borders. As a by no means negligible 
incident to these international aims 
was the purchase at an unpredictable 
cost of the support of the fourteen 
Senators comprising the silver bloc 
and their inflationist confederates in 
Congress for the administration’s leg- 
islative program. 

Under its operation China, the one 
important silver-using country in the 
world, was forced to abandon the sil- 
ver standard and our trade with that 
country has been cut in half. Mexico 
was compelled to revise her currency 
system; Costa Rica, Peru, Italy, Aus- 
tria, Spain and other countries cur- 
tailed their use of the metal, and “the 
monetary standard of more than half 
the population of the world” ceased to 
play an important part in the cur- 
rency systems of all countries ex- 
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cept the United States and Ethiopia. 

As a weapon of monetary warfare, 
silver proved cruelly effective against 
backward or weaker nations toward 
which the United States had tradi- 
tionally proclaimed its friendship; 
against Britain and Japan it proved a 
boomerang which those nations turned 
to their own advantage. Our Treas- 
ury, caught in an economic squirrel 
cage, not merely saw all the objectives 
of the program turn to caricature but 
was jockeyed into the absurd position 
of establishing a monopoly in a com- 
modity that no one else wanted, at 
prices made artificially high by its 
own action and, in so doing, of financ- 
ing the world’s abandonment of silver, 
Britain’s enlargement of the sterling 
area and Japan’s advance on China. 

Under the program the Treasury up 
to the end of 1935 bought more than 
775,000,000 ounces of silver at a cost 
of about $442,000,000, which showed 
a paper loss of at least 10 cents an 
ounce and in practice was hardly sala- 
ble at more than a fraction of the cost. 
The price of the metal, after being 
driven up from about 45 cents an 
ounce to 81 cents, relapsed to about 
where it started from and the world 
market for silver became completely 
demoralized. 

How the United States came to 
adopt a program which turned out so 
disastrously, in the face of well-nigh 
universal opposition from economists 
and financiers, can be understood only 
in the light of the history of the sil- 
ver question in this country. Silver, 
having been in use as money as far 
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pack as 4500 B. C. and, either alone 
or with gold, in well-nigh universal 
use as recently as 100 years ago, did 
not become a political issue until 1876. 
By that time widespread demonetiza- 
tion of the metal in Europe had driven 
down its price to a level that made 
coinage at the statutory ratio of 16 
to 1 attractive for the first time in 
about forty years. This development 
came just when the silver discoveries 
in the West had created a “‘vested in- 
terest” in the metal. The “free silver” 
agitation that followed led to the 
adoption of two early silver-purchase 
laws, the Bland-Allison act of 1878 
and the Sherman act of 1890, and cul- 
minated in the defeat of Bryan in 1896. 

The silver movement finds its 
strength in the compact and powerful 
Senate silver bloc comprising the 
fourteen Senators of the silver-produc- 
ing States of Nevada, Idaho, Montana, 
New Mexico, Arizona, Utah and Col- 
orado. They are usually backed by the 
Senators from Oregon and Washing- 
ton, because of their interest in the 
China trade, and are reinforced by the 
agrarian inflationists with whom Con- 
gress is always abundantly supplied. 
Rich and indefatigable support has 
come from the great mining and smelt- 
ing companies. 

But self-interest is not the whole 
story behind the silver movement. 
Many of the silver Senators must be 
credited with a sincere belief in bi- 
metallism. Moreover, much of the tra- 
ditional agrarian support for the sil- 
ver movement has no direct interest in 
the metal itself, but espouses the cause 
of silver as the simplest and therefore 
most satisfying form of the “cheap 
money” solution to the problem of 
hard times. The perennial complaint 
that “there is not enough money to 
go around” is answered in a way the 
farm vote can understand by the sil- 
verite argument that the “scarcity” of 
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money springs from the demonetiza- 
tion of silver and the linking of the 
currency to that high-priced and “dis- 
honest” metal, gold. This was the ap- 
peal that Bryan dramatized in the cry, 
“You shall not crucify mankind upon 
a cross of gold.” 

The rebirth of the silver question 
during the depression was at first 
viewed with amusement by bankers 
and economists. But the support that 
the cause received from unexpected 
quarters must have surprised the sil- 
ver Senators themselves. Conditions 
were peculiarly propitious. The gold 
standard had broken down. There 
were serious doubts whether the world 
did not face a permanent shortage of 
gold. In the circumstances many who 
had no past association with silver 
began to ask whether it might not be 
necessary to use it in the monetary 
base “‘to help out gold.” In this atmos- 
phere the silver party secured its first 
triumph, the London silver agreement, 
which Senator Key Pittman of Ne- 
vada, a lifelong worker in the cause, 
pulled out of the wreckage of the Lon- 
don Economic Conference in 1933. 

Under the agreement the three 
countries with large stocks of silver— 
India, China and Spain—agreed to 
limit sales and refrain from dumping 
melted-down silver coins on the world 
market, while the silver-producing 
countries—the United States, Aus- 
tralia, Canada, Mexico and Peru— 
agreed to sell no silver and, among 
them, to buy or withdraw from the 
market 35,000,000 ounces a year of 
their total mine production for the 
four years that the agreement had to 
run. The objectives of the agreement 
included “‘mitigating the fluctuations 
in the price of silver” and increasing 
the use and fineness of silver coins. 

President Roosevelt announced on 
Dec. 21, 1933, that under the agree- 
ment the government would buy the 
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The world price of silver following the passage of the Silver Purchase Act, 1934 


entire domestic production of silver, 
then about 25,000,000 ounces annual- 
ly, at 641%4 cents an ounce, as com- 
pared with the prevailing market 
price of 43 cents an ounce. This sop 
was successful in quieting the silver 
agitation for a short time, but not for 
long. The disappointment of the infla- 
tionists at the results of dollar de- 
valuation gave the silverites their 
chance, while a Treasury inquiry on 
silver speculation early in 1934, insti- 
tuted apparently in an effort to dis- 
credit the silverites, lent to the move- 
ment the redoubled energy of injured 
dignity and resentment. 

The administration, forced to capit- 
ulate from fear of having its legisla- 
tive program blocked by the angry 
silver bloc, offered the Silver Purchase 
Bill as a measure of its own. This laid 
upon the Treasury a mandate to buy 
silver until one or the other of two ob- 
jectives had been reached: (1) The 
acquisition of a stock of silver equal 
to one-third the stock of monetary 
gold or (2) the rise in the price of 
silver in the world market to $1.29 an 
ounce, The rate and manner of pur- 
chase were left to the discretion of the 
government. 

When the Silver Purchase Act was 
passed in June, 1934, the monetary 
gold stocks in the United States 
amounted to about $7,756,000,000 and 
the silver stocks were equal to about 


700,000,000 ounces. To establish the 
one-to-three ratio of silver to gold, 
about 2,000,000,000 ounces of silver 
were needed; hence 1,300,000,000 
ounces had still to be bought. The 
price when the act was passed being 
about 45 cents an ounce, a rise to 
$1.29 meant an appreciation of some 
187 per cent. 

Whichever objective should prove 
the ultimate goal, it was obvious that 
the Treasury had to buy an enormous 
amount of silver and in a market from 
which, under the London agreement, 
certain important sources of supply 
had been cut off. Obviously such a 
situation invited a wild price rise. The 
London agreement, which had been 
devised to lessen such fluctuations, 
was violated in spirit the moment the 
silver law was signed, but the agree- 
ment and the law combined perfectly 
to achieve the real desire of the silver- 
ites—a rise in silver prices. 

Carrying out its mandate, the Unit- 
ed States Treasury began buying sil- 
ver in the London bullion market and 
soon attracted a huge speculative fol- 
lowing. Early in 1935 the price began 
to skyrocket. As it advanced the 
President raised the price paid to do- 
mestic producers, at first to 71.11 
cents, then to 77.57 cents an ounce. 
When the world price rose on April 26 
to 81 cents the Treasury temporarily 
withdrew from the market. 
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It immediately became apparent 
that the United States was the only 
buyer of silver in the world. There fol- 
lowed a collapse of silver prices that 
did not come to an end until many 
speculators had been ruined. When the 
speculators had been driven from the 
market the Treasury pegged the world 
price at 6534 cents, holding it un- 
changed for fifteen weeks between 
Aug. 26 and Dec. 7, 1935. 

In the meantime, a general demone- 
tization of silver had ensued. In China, 
the rise in price worked havoc. With 
cheap silver China had enjoyed a 
boom; silver, piling up in the banks 
of Shanghai, had encouraged them 
to expand credit. But as the world 
quotation began to rise under the im- 
pact of American buying, the metal 
flowed out; the country was drained 
of its circulating medium and drastic 
deflation came about, accompanied by 
bank failures, high rates of interest, 
falling prices and stagnant business. 
Our exports to China fell from $55,- 
000,000 in the first nine months of 
1934 to $29,000,000 in the same period 
of 1935. 

Formal protests to the United 
States Government having proved 
futile, the Nanking Government in 
October, 1934, placed a prohibitive 
export tax on silver in an attempt 
to free China from the influence of 
our operations. The program, how- 
ever, was only partially successful. 
The mounting price of silver encour- 
aged smuggling, while the Japanese, 
through their control of Manchukuo 
and North China, facilitated the 
drainage of silver out of China and 
its sale in London to the United States 
Treasury. 

China was not the only country to 
be adversely affected by our silver 
policy. When the price of the metal 
rose above 72 cents an ounce in April, 
1935, the silver in the Mexican peso 
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became worth more as bullion than 
as coin, and to avoid the melting 
down of her currency Mexico was 
compelled to change her monetary 
system and call in the outstanding 
coinage. Many smaller countries were 
similarly compelled to place protec- 
tive embargoes on the export of silver. 
It soon became evident that, far from 
increasing the monetary use of silver, 
our program was rapidly bringing 
about its world-wide demonetization. 

In the case of Mexico there were, 
of course, compensations for this as- 
sault upon her monetary system. As 
a large producer of silver Mexico has 
benefited from the price-raising, sil- 
ver-purchasing program. Having suc- 
ceeded in protecting her currency by 
prompt measures, including a tem- 
porary closing of all banks and with- 
drawal of silver coins from circula- 
tion, Mexico’s chief concern now is 
that the United States may reverse its 
policy and allow the price of silver to 
collapse. For China, which does not 
produce silver, there were no such 
compensations, 

The climax came last November 
when China, acting apparently on the 
advice of Sir Frederick Leith-Ross, 
British Treasury expert, formally 
abandoned the silver standard and 
adopted a managed paper standard 
indirectly linked to sterling. By this 
move China adroitly placed herself 
in a position to benefit by the high 


. price of silver maintained by the 


United States Treasury. She could 
now sell in London the stocks of silver 
taken over by nationalization from the 
banks in Shanghai and thereby secure 
funds with which to manage her cur- 
rency in the world foreign exchange 
market. 

The full force of this blow cannot 
be realized without considering some 
of the aspects of our silver program 
that have received little attention. 





THE SILVER FIASCO 


Among the arguments advanced in 
favor of a silver-buying program were 
two that, for reasons of policy, were 
not overstressed in public. One had 
to do with the pound sterling, the 
other with the rising influx of cheap 
goods from Japan. 

Great Britain had secured a com- 
petitive advantage over the United 
States in international trade before 
1933 by the depreciation of her pound 
sterling. When the dollar was taken 
off gold and depreciated this advan- 
tage was wiped out. Britain saw the 
point at once and in the Summer of 
1933 was prepared to discuss stabili- 
zation, But at the time of the London 
Economic Conference the dollar had 
only just begun to fall and President 
Roosevelt sternly rejected the tenta- 
tive stabilization proposals put for- 
ward at the conference. By the end 
of January, 1934, however, the shoe 
was once more on the other foot. The 
dollar had again been tied to gold, 
while the pound sterling still remained 
an unstabilized paper currency. From 
that time onward the United States 
Government was eager for stabiliza- 
tion of the pound, but the British were 
now as coy as we had been. 

The silver program, in the view of 
some of our Treasury officials and 
of many of its advocates, could induce 
a more tractable frame of mind in 
Great Britain. First, by purchases of 
silver in the London market, involv- 
ing the steady sale of dollars in ex- 
change for pounds sterling, our Treas- 
ury was now able to meet any attempt 
on the part of the British further to 
depreciate the pound. The weapon 
was not irresistible, for it depended 
largely upon the amount of silver 
available for purchase in London, but 
it had some value. 

A much more ostentatious, but un- 
fortunately insubstantial, edge to the 
silver blade lay in the relationship of 
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silver, the pound sterling and the 
Indian rupee. The rupee is pegged 
to the pound sterling at a fixed rate. 
The maintenance of this relationship 
is of considerable importance to Brit- 
ish mercantile and political interests. 
But although India is thus on a paper 
standard, linked to sterling, the cur- 
rency of India consists largely of sil- 
ver coin. With the pound sterling at 
about $4.92, the silver in the rupee 
becomes worth more melted down as 
bullion than as coin when silver sells 
at $1.0714 an ounce. It was the hope 
of some of the supporters of the silver 
policy that, by driving the price of 
silver above the melting point of the 
rupee, powerful pressure would be 
brought upon Britain to compel her 
to end the monetary war. 

Unfortunately for this grandiose 
scheme, the price rose just high 
enough to loose the thunderbolts of 
our monetary war machine against 
our smaller neighbor, inoffensive 
Mexico. Then the price dropped to 
where it was when the Silver Pur- 
chase Act was passed. 

Not merely did the offensive against 
the pound sterling fail to attain its 
objective; it had to be stopped. Under 
the new situation in China, if the Unit- 
ed States attempted to raise the price 
of silver, it had to buy at artificially 
high prices an enormous quantity of 
Chinese silver. While this might enable 
the Treasury to reach the objective 
of one part silver to three parts gold 
in the monetary stocks, it would force 
the Treasury to pay huge sums to the 
Chinese which they could use to man- 
age their currency on a sterling basis. 
The offensive against the pound flew 
in the face of common sense from the 
start, but it was actually cherished in 
high government circles as the “re- 
deeming feature” of the silver pro- 
gram. 

The Japanese aspect of the silver 
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program was not much better con- 
ceived, and it turned out just as badly. 
Although Japan had not been on a 
silver standard since the days before 
Bryan, those more astute silverites 
who rejected the “purchasing power 
of the East” slogan as buncombe, were 
convinced that by raising the price of 
silver Japan could be injured. They 
contended that Japan was so closely 
related to China, purchased so much 
raw material there, sold so many 
finished products there, that by rais- 
ing the price of silver Japan’s depre- 
ciation of the yen could be offset. The 
argument was that Japan by depre- 
ciating the yen had been able to dump 
a flood of cheap manufactured goods 
on our markets, and since it appeared 
impracticable to engage in a competi- 
tion of currency depreciation based 
on gold, the best way to meet this 
situation was to deflate Japan through 
a rise in the price of silver. 

Actually the rise in the price of 
silver seems to have done no damage 
to Japan. It tended to improve her 
relations with China because the 
latter, incensed by the damage done 
by our program and by our disregard 
of her protests, recoiled from the Unit- 
ed States toward Britain and Japan. 
But our program was turned to Ja- 
pan’s advantage in a more material 
way. That country facilitated the 
smuggling of silver out of China and 
later pursued a studied policy of drain- 
ing silver out of the northern districts 
to finance her operations there. The 
silver so acquired was shipped to Lon- 
don and sold to the United States 
Treasury. 

Faced on all sides with a grotesque 
caricature of the original objectives 
of the silver policy, the Treasury in 
December, 1935, withdrew from the 
London bullion market and allowed 
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the price of silver to collapse. Within 
two weeks that price tumbled from 
the pegged level of 653% cents to 
about 46°34 cents, with accompanying 
convulsions throughout the world. 

After eighteen months the Treas- 
ury was little closer to the alterna- 
tive goals that would set it free from 
the mandate to buy silver. The price 
of $1.29 was as far away as ever; 
while the increase in our gold stocks 
to over $10,000,000,000 had so raised 
the amount of silver required for a 
one-to-three ratio with gold that, 
after buying 750,000,000 ounces, the 
Treasury still needed more than 
1,100,000,000 ounces, or barely 200,- 
000,000 ounces less than had been 
required when the Silver Purchase Act 
was passed. 

Apart from saddling the Treasury 
with a program of costly buying which 
may ultimately involve huge losses, 
the silver program has had negligible 
domestic effects. The issue of silver 
certificates against the bullion ac- 
quired through the operations of the 
program has increased the proportion 
of that form of currency in the total 
outstanding money supply, driving 
out of circulation a corresponding 
amount of other types, and has con- 
tributed possibly $350,000,000 to 
the total of about $3,000,000,000 of 
existing excess bank reserves. The 
purchase of domestically mined silver 
at prices substantially above even the 
artificially high world market quota- 
tions has involved a handsome bonus 
to the silver-producing companies and 
increased the prosperity of the silver 
States. There is no evidence that the 
program has had any effect upon the 
general level of commodity prices and, 
as already indicated, it has completely 
failed to improve our export trade 
with the Orient. 





When Gomez Was Venezuela 


By LOTHROP STODDARD* 


N Dec. 17, 1935, death came to a 

lean, wiry old man with piercing 
black eyes. That man was Juan Vi- 
cente Gomez. For twenty-seven years 
he had held Venezuela in the hollow 
of his hand; not only did he govern 
Venezuela, he was Venezuela. His in- 
tensely personal rule so transformed 
the country that it bears indelibly the 
stamp of his ideas and policies. What 
the outcome will be, only time can tell. 
Yet, for weal or woe, it will be his 
legacy. 

Present-day Venezuela presents a 
spectacle to delight the heart of any 
orthodox economist. Almost alone in 
our troubled world it enjoys regularly 
balanced budgets, absurdly low taxes 
and no foreign debt, while it could pay 
off its small domestic obligations to- 
morrow from a handsome Treasury 
surplus if it wanted to. Its currency, 
on a solid gold basis, is unquestion- 
ably the soundest in the world. Its 
prosperity is well balanced between 
agriculture and industry. Wages are 
stable and unemployment is virtually 
unknown. Nearly $1,000,000,000 of 
foreign capital earns good dividends 
under conditions fair alike to itself 
and to the country of its adoption. 

Like its sister republics, Venezuela 
won national independence in the revo- 
lutionary storms that early in the 
nineteenth century swept Latin Amer- 
ica from Mexico to Cape Horn. No- 
where else was the conflict so fiercely 
devastating. Here Bolivar, master 

*Mr. Stoddard, well-known author and 
specialist in international affairs, first 


met General Gomez years ago and has 
followed closely his entire career, 
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spirit of the revolution, took up the 
fight against Spain. Yet here also 
Spanish power was deeply entrenched, 
a large part of the population proving 
loyalist to the core. The result was a 
furious struggle that, after ten years, 
left Venezuela free—and ruined. The 
country was depopulated; the educat- 
ed classes were for the most part dead 
or in permanent exile. The surviving 
remnant was impoverished and bru- 
talized. 

That was Venezuela’s bad start, and 
the handicap remained for genera- 
tions. A veneer of civilization per- 
sisted in Caracas, the capital, perched 
just behind the crest of the mountain- 
wall rising from the Caribbean Sea, 
but elsewhere the country dwelt in 
backward isolation. During Spanish 
colonial times, the vast grassy plains 
of the Orinoco Basin, known as the 
llanos, had been covered with cattle 
and horses, tended by bold ranchmen, 
the famous llaneros. During the War 
of Independence the embattled cow- 
boys killed each other wholesale; 
their herds were slaughtered for the 
armies, and the abandoned prairies 
grew up to worthless scrub or re- 
verted to malarial marsh. Not until 
the days of Gomez did the Jlanos re- 
cover even a tithe of their colonial 
prosperity. 

Before Gomez, Venezuela’s history 
was one of perpetual revolution. To 
be sure, now and then some iron- 
fisted general would get a grip on 
Caracas and establish a temporary 
dictatorship, but none of these pre- 
decessors really mastered the country 
as a whole. Venezuela is a primitive 
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land, with an area of 394,000 square 
miles (about as large as Washington, 
Oregon, Idaho and Montana com- 
bined), and a population of only 
3,000,000 persons. Its scattered inhab- 
itants, separated by roadless moun- 
tains and jungles, could not be 
brought under effective control. Each 
provincial center had local leaders 
much like feudal chieftains, and each 
leader was a rival of the ruling 
President. Thinking the moment ripe, 
one of them would proclaim a revolu- 
tion and start out along the jungle 
trails toward the distant capital, en- 
rolling all the bandits he could tempt 
and all the wretched peons he could 
kidnap on the way. Before Caracas 
even heard of it, the revolt might have 
made considerable progress, while the 
slow-moving Federal troops were 
usually unpaid and unreliable. Re- 


sult: another civil war which, what- 
ever its outcome, drove the wretched 
country further down the scale of 


civilization. 

This revolutionary plague reached 
its climax in 1900, when Cipriano Cas- 
tro burst out of the western highlands 
at the head-of a tatterdemalion horde. 
A swart, hairy little man, the off- 
spring of illiterate mountaineers, but 
with a genius for guerrilla fighting 
and demoniacal ferocity, Castro soon 
reached Caracas and seated himself 
in the Presidential chair. Almost a 
savage, Castro’s outstanding traits 
were greed, lust and an enormous 
vanity. He looted the ‘Treasury, 
seized any woman he coveted and 
browbeat everybody—including for- 
eigners. Foreign debts were repudi- 
ated, protesting Ambassadors were 
expelled and the others left in a huff. 
Venezuela was put in diplomatic 
quarantine, was subjected to a naval 
blockade and might have been invad- 
ed by several European powers but 
for the Monroe Doctrine. 
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How the mess would have ended is 
hard to say if, after eight years of 
power, Castro had not so wrecked his 
health by frantic debauchery that the 
best European doctors were needed 
to prolong his worthless life. So off 
he sailed to get patched up, leaving 
his ablest henchman to run things in 
his absence. That chosen regent was 
Juan Vicente Gomez. 

This was a logical move on Castro’s 
part, for the two men had long been 
closely associated. They both hailed 
from the western Province of Los An- 
des, the mountainous border region 
where a cool, healthful climate breeds 
a hardy stock of small farmers and 
ranchers. Gomez had the better so- 
cial background, being the son of a 
well-to-do ranchman, but he had been 
taught little beyond the traditional 
Three R’s. Most of his schooling had 
been from the book of nature. 

Gomez was a born cattleman, and 
under normal conditions he would 
probably have lived and died a ranch 
owner. But during the revolution- 
ridden 1890s both he and Castro had 
been involved in a political disturb- 
ance and had been forced to flee 
across the frontier into neighboring 
Colombia. There Gomez, with char- 
acteristic energy and ability, went 
into the cattle business and did ex- 
tremely well. Meanwhile he kept in 
close touch with his fellow-exile and 
when the time seemed ripe he sold 
his Colombian holdings and financed 
the start of the Castro revolution. 
What more natural than that the new 
dictator should reward his stanchest 
backer with the Vice Presidency? 

It was no bed of roses. Castro 
spared no man, and more than once 
browbeat his trusted lieutenant during 
a drunken rage. That was bad busi- 
ness, since Gomez had a vengeful 
temper and a long memory. Yet he 
likewise possessed the qualities of 
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Venezuela, where Gomez held sway for twenty-seven years 


silence and iron self-control, and held 
his tongue. Once his chief was duly 
ensconced in a European sanitarium, 
Gomez struck quick and hard. The 
“revolution” was surprisingly blood- 
less. All Venezuela hailed its deliver- 
ance from a half-mad tyrant. Before 
the close of the year 1908 Gomez 
stood firmly in Castro’s shoes. 

The new President soon showed 
that he intended to be something more 
than a short-lived dictator. Instead of 
looting the Treasury with the aid of 
a few henchmen, he assembled the 
ablest men of all groups and invited 
them to join him in a long-term pro- 
gram for the transformation of Vene- 
zuela’s national life. This program 
he called the Causa Rehabilitadora. 
Having marshaled the country’s best 
brains im a coalition government, 
Gomez decreed the end of “politics,” 
in the traditional sense. Henceforth 
his Rehabilitation party was to be the 
only party. No other would be toler- 
ated, and any one daring to make 
trouble would be mercilessly dealt 
with. It is interesting to note that 
Gomez thus anticipated the “one- 
party” system adopted by more re- 
cent authoritarian governments. 


Gomez clearly stated his political 
philosophy in a Presidential message 
to the Venezuelan Congress. “During 
my youth,” he said, “I felt keenly the 
burden of sorrow that weighed upon 
our nation. The countryside was aban- 
doned, for only a few of us dared to 
cultivate our estates. The cities were 
dead, for industry was absent. Our 
subsoil wealth remained undeveloped, 
and the towns in the interior were 
isolated from each other. Seeing these 
things I vowed that if I were ever in 
a position to exercise a decisive influ- 
ence on the destiny of our country I 
would put an end to the political agi- 
tations and to the parties and clubs 
that only sowed seeds of hatred and 
impelled men to fly at each other’s 
throats in fratricidal strife. Provi- 
dence heard my vow, and teday our 
native Iand no longer reproaches us 
for keeping her in a state of sterility; 
indeed, contentment, peace and prog- 
ress extend throughout all Venezu- 
ela.” 

In other words, Gomez was con- 
vinced that until a long period of 
peace, order and material prosperity 
had stabilized the country and had 
dimmed the tradition of revolutionary 
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violence, Venezuela simply could not 
have both party politics and progress. 
If this thesis were sound, it followed 
logically that those who would block 
his rehabilitation program were trai- 
tors. The fact that they invoked the 
principles of liberty and democracy 
was quite beside the point, since, in 
his eyes, such luxuries were not for 
Venezuela at that stage of her de- 
velopment. 

Such is the doctrine that Laureano 
Lanz, the dictator’s native biographer, 
terms “democratic Caesarism.” Vene- 
zuela’s Caesar certainly applied it 
with iron logic throughout his long 
reign. Behind an efficient professional 
army, well paid and loyal, stood an 
even larger army of police, spies and 
informers. All political agitation was 
ruthlessly crushed. The prisons were 
jammed and thousands more were 
driven into exile. Gomez was frankly 
a despot. He justified himself by 
claiming that his was a benevolent 
despotism and that nothing else could 
rescue Venezuela from economic back- 
wardness and political anarchy. 


Certainly Gomez wasted no time in 
applying his doctrine. Before long he 
and his technical advisers had laid 
down the main lines of the economic 
policy that was faithfully followed in 
subsequent years. To say, as is so 
often said, that his economic success 
was due solely to the development of 
Venezuela’s rich oil fields is clearly 
unjust. Gomez had been in power ten 
years before oil really helped him, and 
by that time he had already improved 
the country’s whole economic set-up. 
The fabulous wealth drawn from oil 
only quickened the pace. 


The dictator’s first task was finan- 
cial reform. He found Venezuela bank- 
rupt and without credit because of 
Castro’s debt repudiations. A reason- 
able adjustment was promptly made 
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with foreign creditors, the currency 
stabilized, the public service put on a 
relatively efficient basis, native and 
foreign capital assured of fair treat- 
ment, brigandage suppressed and 
order established. By the close of his 
first decade in office Gomez had paid 
off one-fifth of the national debt, 
spent $13,000,000 on public works and 
put $7,000,000 in a special Treasury 
reserve. All this, remember, before the 
oil boom. 

The oil boom, incidentally, was the 
fruit of a deliberate policy. For years 
Gomez had welcomed foreign prospec- 
tors in the wild, Indian-haunted Mara- 
caibo region, promising them equita- 
ble arrangements in case of success. 
When the value of the wells was 
proved, he drafted regulations that oil 
experts generally consider fair. ‘The 
government was to receive a 10 per 
cent royalty on all oil produced, with 
certain additional taxes. To be sure, 
Gomez himself and some of his high 
officials got good “‘cuts” in the shape 
of a stock interest and other perqui- 
sites. Neither the dictator nor his lieu- 
tenants even pretended that they ran 
Venezuela solely for their health. But 
charges were definite and not subject 
to sudden change. All knew where 
they stood and could figure accord- 
ingly. 

The oil industry grew like magic. 
Starting from a mere 119,000 barrels 
in 1917, production swelled to 4,500,- 
000 barrels in 1923 and had attained 
the prodigious total of 142,000,000 
barrels by 1930, bringing into the 
Treasury $25,000,000 through royal- 
ties and taxation. Oil thus accounted 
for nearly three-fourths of Vene- 
zuela’s total revenue, which had 
multiplied fourfold since Gomez as- 
sumed power. In none of the world- 
depression years has the national rev- 
enue been notably reduced. In 1934 
it stood at about $37,000,000 gold. 
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This wealth enabled the dictator to 
realize his pet projects. In 1930 he ex- 
tinguished the entire balance of Vene- 
zuela’s external debt in a single gold 
payment dedicated to the memory of 
Simon Bolivar, the Liberator. Concur- 
rently, even larger domestic debts 
were so reduced that they could have 
been easily liquidated from a growing 
Treasury balance. Vast sums were de- 
voted to public improvements of every 
kind, notably to the building of roads, 
which, next to stock-raising, was the 
dictator’s hobby. Thereby he killed 
two birds with one stone—insuring 
economic development and political 
stability at one and the same time. 
Over magnificent highways reaching 
to the remotest Provinces commercial 
produce could roll swiftly to the sea- 
board—and army lorries crammed 
with soldiers could roll with equal 
speed to nip a revolution in the bud. 
Indeed, those roads were built largely 
by political malcontents; with grim 
humor the dictator sentenced the 
ringleaders of a hostile student dem- 
onstration in the following words: 
“You say you yearn to serve your 
country. Very well, I will give you a 
fine opportunity.” And he sent them 
to hard labor building one of his new 
roads! , 


Together with road building went 
extensive drainage and _ irrigation 
projects, encouragement of agricul- 
ture, aid to local industries and the 
spread of stock raising. In this last, 
especially, public assistance was sup- 
plemented by the dictator’s personal 
activity. Perhaps his fondest dream 
was to make Venezuela once more a 
great cattle and horse rearing coun- 
try. In his mind’s eye he saw the deso- 
late Hanos rivaling the Argentine 
Pampas as one of the world’s chief 
sources of livestock and meat supply. 
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During his later years Gomez spent 
nearly all his time on his experimental 
farm at Maracay, some eighty miles 
from Caracas. There amid his cher- 
ished livestock (including a private 
zoo) he lived the simple, patriarchal 
life of the ranchero that he liked best, 
eating sparingly, avoiding hard liquor 
and tobacco, retiring early, rising 
with the dawn. Despite his fabulous 
wealth, his strictly personal expendi- 
tures probably did not exceed a few 
thousand dollars a year. 

It is hard to draw the line between 
the dictator’s private income and the 
public revenue because he seems to 
have regarded all Venezuela as, in a 
sense, one great estate, to be man- 
aged and developed along the same 
general lines. Unlike most Latin- 
American dictators, he did not bank 
his winnings abroad. Instead, he in- 
vested them at home, and established 
model farms, ranches and kindred 
ventures, 

In private life Gomez was patriar- 
chal in the extreme. Never legally 
married, he was credited with be- 
tween 80 and 100 offspring. Yet his 
extra-marital connections, though 
numerous, were rarely casual, and he 
seems to have recognized most of the 
children born from his irregular- 
regular unions. As the years passed 
and grandchildren enlarged his do- 
mestic horizon, the aging patriarch 
became a veritable primitive chief- 
tain, ruling his ever-ramifying blood 
clan as strictly as he did his people. 

It is this amazing mingling of the 
primitive with the ultra-modern that 
lends to both the personality and the 
public career of Juan Vicente Gomez 
its interest. Whether he built upon 
rock or upon shifting sands, his- 
tory will ultimately tell. But that he 
wrought zealously according to his 
lights, few can honestly deny. 





Common Sense and the Constitution 


By THOMAS R. POWELL* 


oR about two years we had an un- 
precedented splurge of govern- 
mental activity in drafting the Na- 
tional Industrial Recovery Act and in 
framing, imposing and enforcing codes 
under its assumed authority. Then the 
Supreme Court told us that the stat- 
ute had been wholly invalid from the 
beginning because it had not itself 
indicated to the President any suffi- 
ciently definite standard for his action 
in approving or imposing the codes. 

If this were all, Congress might 
have started again and by more defi- 
nite and detailed provisions have 
cured the defects. But it was not all. 
The Supreme Court went further and 
said that Congress may not itself reg- 
ulate local matters unless they have a 
direct effect on interstate commerce. 
It said that the killing and selling of 
chickens has only an indirect effect on 
the interstate commerce that consists 
of sending chickens across a State line 
to await their fate. 

Suppose that the court had said 
none of these things, but had sanc- 
tioned the codes and sustained the 
conviction of the Schechters. Would 
this have given us a better Constitu- 
tion than the one that the Supreme 
Court says we have? The President of 
the United States seemed to think so, 
at least as to the power of Congress 


*Mr. Powell, formerly Professor of Con- 
stitutional Law at Columbia University, 
is now Professor of Law at Harvard. His 
‘article was written before the Supreme 
Court declared the Agricultural Adjust- 
ment Act unconstitutional. For a discus- 
sion of the decision see Charles A. Beard’s 
article on page 513. 
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to prescribe in terms what it had 
turned over to others to prescribe. 

As soon as the leader of one politi- 
cal party takes a position like this 
the leader or leaders of the opposite 
party are inclined to assert the oppo- 
site. They are likely to praise to 
the skies the Constitution that the 
Fathers and the Supreme Court have 
given us, and to say that any change 
would be sacrilege and the prelude to 
destruction. They are likely to talk in 
broad, general terms, to appeal to the 
emotions, and to assume that we are 
helpless to save ourselves unless we 
are saved by the Constitution. Others 
who dislike what an administration 
has been doing are likely to insist that 
such things must not be permitted by 
the Constitution or we shall be certain 
to go to the bow-wows. 

The answer is likely to be made in 
equally broad and emotional terms. 
When a Supreme Court Justice in de- 
claring unconstitutional an effort of 
Congress to establish a system of 
railroad pensions says that one of the 
arguments advanced by the govern- 
ment in favor of the statute “arises 
from a failure to distinguish constitu- 
tional power from social desirability” 
he naturally provokes the retort that 
the nation should have constitutional 
power to achieve what is socially de- 
sirable. If the debate goes to the hust- 
ings, we shall hear such slogans as 
“national power adequate to national 
needs,” “national regulation of nation- 
wide industry,” “national power to 
secure social justice,” ‘a Constitution 
for the twentieth century,” and simi- 
lar effulgences that may do more to 
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kindle than to enlighten. We may have 
ahead of us a pretty horrible season 
of loose and wild public talk. 


It may be simpler and more instruc- 
tive to consider what would be the 
situation if we had such a Constitution 
as was assumed and invoked by Con- 
gress and the President rather than 
the one resulting from the more re- 
strictive interpretation of the Supreme 
Court. The first point to make is that 
nothing in that assumed Constitution 
required Congress to keep the Recov- 
ery Act on the statute book. It could 
repeal it at any time. As opposition 
grew, as failures in administration 
were perceived, as the situation got 
better or worse, the Recovery Act 
could be curtailed, confined or done 
away with altogether. To say that it 
could is of course not to say it would. 


Pride of authorship and of sponsor- 
ship, political and human reluctance 
to confess error, these and other con- 
siderations would work against pre- 
cipitate modification or repeal. Yet 
there is always the pressure of public 
opinion stimulated and courted by 
political opponents and feared by 
those who prefer to stay in power. 
Upon such pressure we are dependent 
for keeping conceded constitutional 
powers within acceptable limits. With 
expanded powers, the pressure would 
still be there. 

Yet it remains true that the wider 
the power the more extensive the 
possible mischief. Such mischief 
seems always more menacing to the 
party in waiting than to the party in 
the saddle, more certain to those who 
wish to be let alone than to those who 
wish government to help them. Quite 
aside from any bias of party or per- 
sonal interest, some men believe that 
the best way to right things is to 
leave them alone, and others see in 
the interdependent complexities of 
present-day society an increasing 
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need for wide governmental control. 
These opposing attitudes may shout 
in terms of national supremacy and 
of State autonomy, but much of this 
shouting is suspect. 

Some there were who favored na- 
tional power when they wished their 
laborers sober but not when they 
wished them young. By and large, 
objections have been directed against 
the fact of regulation rather than 
against the source from whence it 
came. There is less to fear from forty- 
eight masters in forty-eight inde- 
pendent areas than from one master 
whose realm is nation-wide. Those who 
wish as little government as possible 
are well advised in preferring the Con- 
stitution according to the Supreme 
Court of 1935 to the Constitution ac- 
cording to the Congress and the Presi- 
dent of 1933. 

Just how far Congress is curbed 
by the judicial formula that it must 
confine itself to matters having a di- 
rect effect on interstate commerce 
we do not know. The formula is not 
self-defining. The Schechters were 
local killers and local sellers, after in- 
terstate commerce was over. The case 
that saved them from the Poultry 
Code may not keep Congress from 
regulating those whose products cross 
State lines to market. It is possible 
that the production and marketing 
of petroleum and coal and steel and 
textiles and shoes might be subject to 
Congressional control of competitive 
standards in many ways. We do not 
know. 

There is doubt whether permissible 
regulation may come from Congress 
or must be left to the States; there 
is doubt as to what type of regulation 
is possible for either. The codes did 
many things by way of regulating 
competition that State Legislatures 
may not do to promote health or safe- 
ty. Hours were limited, not to protect 
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health but to share the work. Wage 
regulation is an impairment of free- 
dom of contract that the Supreme 
Court allows only in exceptional in- 
stances. The basic economics under- 
lying much in the codes was some- 
thing novel in legislation. Whether 
the Supreme Court would condone it 
we do not know. 

We do not know, as this is written, 
what the Supreme Court will say about 
the processing tax, the Guffey Act, 
the Wagner-Connery Act, the Ten- 
nessee Valley enterprise or the So- 
cial Security Act. We do not know 
what the court will say about Con- 
gressional regulation of Stock Ex- 
changes and the issuing of securities 
or about holding companies and the 
capital structure of utility corpora- 
tions. Some independent and impar- 
tial lawyers selected by the American 
Liberty League may tell us in ad- 
vance, but those of us who have often 
compared lawyers’ briefs with judi- 
cial opinions will still lack confidence 
until the official court has spoken. 
Many of us may have our views about 
what results we prefer, but long expe- 
rience is persuasive that the Supreme 
Court will continue to surprise us 
both to our joy and to our regret. 

Rent regulation, the Adamson law, 
the recapture of excess earnings, the 
Transportation, Act, the Minnesota 
mortgage moratorium and the abro- 
gation of gold clauses were legislative 
novelties that the court found not for- 
bidden by the Constitution. In 1935- 
1936 the majority of the Supreme 
Court justices may not prove as bad 
as some people fear, or as good as 
others hope. 

All this suggests the inference that 
it is at the moment a little previous 
to consider whether we need some 
sweeping constitutional amendments, 
and certainly previous to consider 
just what particular amendments to 
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propose. The situation is very differ- 
ent from that of 1787, when there was 
clear need of more cohesive power 
than the Articles of Confederation 
could possibly give. Then there was 
no national commerce power and no 
national taxing power. Now we have 
a large measure of both, 

We have enough of both so that it 
is open to the Supreme Court to sus- 
tain considerably more of our con- 
temporary national enterprise than 
in all probability it will. There is, of 
course, the possibility that the Su- 
preme Court may impose so many 
negatives that the demand for change 
will be insistent. Such demand cannot 
be dismissed by empty shoutings about 
liberty and the sacred Ark of the Cove- 
nant. The demand will be for no more 
extensive powers in Congress than 
those possessed by the Parliament of 
Great Britain. It will be for no more 
centralization than we are familiar 
with in time of war. These precedents 
may not establish that any changes 
are wise or needful, but they suggest 
that proposed changes are entitled to 
be thought about on their merits and 
not dismissed as impious. 


It was not impious to amend the 
Constitution to give the nation an 
effective power of taxation after the 
Supreme Court had reversed itself and 
crippled the power formerly possessed. 
Those in search of folly may turn to 
the five who killed the power rather 
than to the many who revived it. The 
resurrection came in 1913, in perhaps 
unconscious prescience of the need 
that would arise in 1916 and not wane 
with the waxing of the struggle to 
make the world safe for democracy. 

When we ask whether there is any 
corresponding need for constitutional 
change today or tomorrow, we enter 
a realm where the constitutional law- 
yer is not an expert and where per- 
haps there are no experts on whom a 
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man can safely lean. Yet without 
being an expert, one may be safe in 
saying that the States by separate 
action could not possibly do what 
Congress sought to do by the Recov- 
ery Act and the Agricultural Adjust- 
ment Act. If we want anything ap- 
proaching national planning, it must 
come from national authority. If we 
want anything approaching national 
planning, we must for reasons of poli- 
tics and economics have prescription 
of hours and wages that goes beyond 
what the Supreme Court has thus far 
seen fit to allow. ; 

Such prescription as part of a plan 
of regulated competition or regulated 
non-competition raises a different 
question from any that the court has 
thus far passed upon. Not a little of 
national planning is still possible so 
far as the Schechter case is con- 
cerned. It will take other cases to 
close the doors still open. Yet the 
court has rejected the argument that 
Congress may seek to restore or pro- 
mote buying power because of its 
effect on interstate commerce, and 
has thereby set a barrier that will re- 
quire national planning to be of some- 
what limited scope. 

If we are sure that national plan- 
ning can never be of service or can 
never be an imperative need, then we 
should rest where we are. We cannot 
be assured of this by being persuaded 
that our canceled effort was clumsy 
and did more harm than good. We 
cannot know that administration will 
always break down even if we are 
clear that the recovery agencies bit 
off more than they could chew. We 
cannot be sure that it will always be 
our political opponents who wield un- 
precedented power to meet unprece- 
dented need. If we are sure that by 
Separate State action we can always 
do all that ought to be done, our con- 
fidence must be in that realm of faith 
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which rests on the substance of things 
hoped for and the evidence of things 
not seen. 

About the wisdom of what we were 
doing until the Supreme Court 
stopped us there is ample disagree- 
ment among manufacturers and mer- 
chants, among editors and econo- 
mists, and among men who work for 
pay and men who pay for work. 
Hence, for the simple constitutional 
lawyer it is hard to say that one view 
is wholly right and the other wholly 
wrong. It is hard to say that what 
was clearly wrong could not be 
righted. Against the certainty that 
Congress will never be perfect may be 
put the certainty that perfection will 
not come from State action or from 
leaving things alone. We gamble if 
we further arm the nation and we 
gamble if we add no weapons to those 
the Supreme Court can discover in the 
arsenal of 1789. 

Other desires that lie behind an 
urge for constitutional amendment 
are not so inevitably beyond all pos- 
sibility of gratification by the States. 
States could provide for unemploy- 
ment compensation and old-age pen- 
sions as Congress is encouraging or 
coercing them to do. States could end 
child labor and deal with pay and 
hours of work, States could aid collec- 
tive bargaining and seek to stop in- 
dustrial strife. If they are forbidden 
by the Supreme Court to go as far as 
they like, this will be because the er- 
mine’s social vision is not acute 
enough to see that such a program is 
within the confines where reasonable 
men may differ about what a decent 
government may do. If five justices 
are myopic, then it will take a consti- 
tutional amendment to permit action 
by the States. 

Additional reasons animate the de- 
sire for an amendment to turn these 
matters over to Congress. It is easier 
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to persuade one Legislature than to 
persuade forty-eight. Then, too, there 
are legitimate grounds for hesitancy 
about State action that need not be 
heeded by the rulers of the nation. 
The State that in legislation goes 
ahead of its neighbors may in compe- 
tition fall behind. Congress may cover 
the domestic field and guard against 
competition from without. If it be 
granted that comprehensive social 
legislation is a desirable goal, then the 
movement to confer wide powers on 
Congress has both politics and eco- 
nomics in its favor. 


Is such legislation desirable? This 
is the vital question. Though we 
have no classes in America, there are 
divergencies of personal desire. The 
National Association of Manufactur- 
ers, the United States Chamber of 
Commerce, the American Liberty 
League and the Union League Club of 
New York City have a social vision 
that is incompletely shared by the 
American Federation of Labor and by 
lesser and leftier groups with varying 
Utopias of their own. What people at 
bottom are quarreling about has to do 
with the struggle for power, for com- 
fort, for opportunity or for wealth. 

A country schoolmaster at an 
alumni reunion said two years ago, 
“The Democrats are trying to feed 
the country on the NRA. The Republi- 
cans say, ‘If you’re hungry, read the 
Constitution.’” To which some one 
added, “Yes, it will take away your 
appetite.” Behind such fooling lies an 
appreciation of the vital elements of 
conflict. The Union League Club did 
not come out pontifically for the Con- 
stitution when there were subversive 
movements against the Eighteenth 
Amendment. Its members are not 
prominent in the Civil Liberties Union. 

On the issue posed in such terms, 
it is not for a short paper to speak in 
any detail. There are those who think 
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of Italy and doubt whether the inter- 
ests of the many would be furthered 
by making Washington supreme. The 
Constitution was not framed by the 
proletariat and our institutions and 
our laws have been influenced by in- 
terests that will not be made im- 
potent by an addition to its words. 
Those interests may not be surely 
self-serving in their opposition to a 
shift in constitutional power, as they 
are clearly not wisely self-serving in 
much of their opposition to other 
shifts in the ordering of our common 
affairs. 


The wise among them know that 
markets come from payrolls more 
than from the yield of stocks and 
bonds. The 3 or 4 per cent of families 
who can spend more than $10,000 a 
year can keep few factories going to 
produce the profit they enjoy. What 
each employer might selfishly want 
for himself he cannot selfishly want 
for all. Hard as it is to be wise about 
what arrangements are best for all, 
only a fool can fail to see that we are 
members one of another and that the 
parts should be considered in their 
relation to the whole. 


With this general attitude unquali- 
fiedly accepted, there is still ample 
room for dispute as to its application 
to issues of ways and means. The dis- 
agreements of Supreme Court Jus- 
tices may be taken to be quarrels 
about applications without assuming 
denial of the major view. That all the 
justices have always been wise, it 
would be hard to maintain. Their dis- 
agreements do not prove that the 
views of each and all of them were 
of the very best. 


It is a strange system of professed- 
ly democratic government that in the 
twentieth century puts in the hands 
of so few men so immune from popu- 
lar responsibility a power of choice 
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that in many respects is of a well- 
nigh sovereign quality. This power 
of choice must to a considerable ex- 
tent remain with the Supreme Court 
so long as we continue to have a Fed- 
eral system. It would be restricted 
but not destroyed by amending the 
Constitution to expand the powers 
of Congress. The almost untram- 
meled censorship that the court can 
now exercise over legislation in the 
name of the due process clauses can 
be curtailed or abolished by appropri- 
ate constitutional amendment. Wheth- 
er we ever wish to do this must de- 
pend upon how badly the court be- 
haves. 

Cussing the Supreme Court is no 
new adventure in American life. To 
Jefferson the court was “a subtle 


corps of sappers and miners constant- 
ly working underground to under- 
mine our confederated fabric.” He 
thought that Marshall pushed the 
power of the nation far beyond what 


the Framers intended. At the moment 
the complaint is that Marshall’s suc- 
cessors do not sufficiently appreciate 
the integration of our national eco- 
nomic life and do not see how direct- 
ly all the parts affect the whole. 


If we look at the present from a 


proper perspective of the past, we 
shall not get too excited about what 
we may regard as the judicial inade- 
quacies of the moment. In the long 
run the Supreme Court has had to be 
fairly sensitive to the tides of opinion 
and of affairs or it would not have 
maintained its position as it has. In 
the beginning the Constitution had to 
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be framed with extraordinary wis- 
dom to remain so long the charter of 
our governmental career. When the 
time comes to change it, no fault can 
be attributed to the Fathers. We shall 
do well if we can be as wise in our 
day as they were in theirs. 

It subtracts not one jot from the 
high honor deservedly theirs when 
we insist that the system they be- 
queathed to us is not holy or sacro- 
sanct. It has not been greatly imi- 
tated by other nations whose judg- 
ment is not to be despised. It has not 
served as a model to be strictly cop- 
ied by our State and local systems. 
Questions concerning its alteration 
and amendment belong to the realm 
of political wisdom and not in the 
higher sphere of religion. Discussion 
will do well to come down from the 
clouds and stay on the firmer ground 
of practical needs and practical possi- 
bilities. 

There is something sickening about 
the assumed self-righteousness of not 
a few who profess to talk from the 
heights of Mt. Sinai and Mt. Olym- 
pus when they reveal all too clearly 
their sensitiveness to the pocket or 
the party nerve. If positions are taken 
from party loyalty, it would be well 
to have the fact confessed. When po- 
sitions are taken from private inter- 
est, it would be well to confine argu- 
ment to those terms. Government is 
a task of reconciling private interests 
and they ought to have their say. 
Still, one may wish for an end of mas- 
querading and for thought about the 
reasonable needs of all. 





Science in Overalls 


By WALDEMAR 


HERE were few industrial labora- 
tories in the United States twenty- 
five years ago. By 1923 the National 
Research Council was able to compile 
a list of 500. Now there are 1,600, 
spending nearly $750,000 a day in 
improving manufacturing methods or 
products, reducing production costs, 
developing discoveries that will be- 
come the bases of new industries, 
finding new uses for old products. 
Science has definitely entered the 
factory. Not even the depression could 
loosen the hold that it has acquired. 
Industry, once convinced that it had 
no other function than to manufacture 
and to sell something, has discovered 
that it must also direct its own tech- 
nical evolution. And the bankers have 
reached the point where they look 
askance at the company that main- 
tains no laboratory, content with 
processes and products as they are. 
Nearly every article that we touch 
is a research product, made from 
some material that has no counter- 
part in nature. Turn wherever you 
will and you find the industrial scien- 
tist dangling some new synthesis be- 
fore you. Analyze the lipstick with the 
aid of which every woman under 60 
improves on nature. It turns out to 
be a coal-tar derivative in a paste. The 
talking-machine record that preserves 
the rendition of a great conductor’s 
interpretation of the Fifth Symphony 
is for the greatest part carbolic acid 
(phenol). Ninety per cent of the pipe 
stems, imitation woods, beads, gaudy 


*Mr. Kaempffert is the science editor 
of The New York Times. 
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automatic pencils and novelties are 
made of formaldehyde and carbolic 
acid—a research compound. The frank- 
furter you buy at some “hot-dog” 
stand has a casing that researchers 
developed out of cotton linters. 


Examples of these triumphs of the 
scientific mind over matter and energy 
can be multiplied almost without end. 
It is with the less familiar phase of 
industrial research that we are here 
concerned—the human phase, the 
trials and tribulations of laboratory 
directors, the gambling for stakes 
that are counted in millions, the hop- 
ing against hope that success will at 
last crown patient experimenting con- 
ducted for years, the team-work and 
logical planning without which re- 
search of any kind is mere muddling. 

And so we begin by contrasting the 
inspirational inventor of old, starving 
like Morse or Howe in a garret, owing 
allegiance to no employer, with the 
well-paid scientific hireling of today, 
a doctor of philosophy, a mathema- 
tician of parts and a member of a 
regiment under the command of a 
director who must know both science 
and men, who has the gift of organiza- 
tion, who takes no unnecessary chances 
but who is of necessity something of 
a gambler because he never knows 
whether failure or success awaits him. 

Your inventor of old, your Goodyear, 
for example, who conducts 10,000 hap- 
hazard experiments before he hits on 
the idea of frying rubber with sulphur 
just as he would fry a chop and thus 
at last discovers the process of vul- 
canization, is an empiricist; that is, 
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he experiments as the birds sing, fol- 
lows an inspiration that may or may 
not be right. A man of enormous in- 
dustry, infinite patience and imagina- 
tion may go far in this fashion. 

Witness Edison. Having decided 
that his lamp filament must be made 
of carbon (and this after every prom- 
ising metal had been tried) he liter- 
ally combed the earth for fibers—dif- 
ferent forms of living carbon. Men 
starved for him in jungles to find 
grasses that might answer his pur- 
pose. Bales of vegetation were shipped 
to him. He even tested hairs plucked 
from the red beard of a certain Mac- 
Kenzie. But filaments today are made 
of tungsten, which in its natural state 
crumbles like caked salt, but which 
scientifically conducted research man- 
aged to change molecularly into some- 
thing that could be hammered like 
iron. One can only sigh with regret 
that an inventor like Edison, perhaps 
the most ingenious man of modern 
times, had no systematic training in 
mathematical physics. 

Gaze now upon the director of an 
industrial laboratory. He holds the 
degree of Doctor of Philosophy or of 
Science. Probably he was once a uni- 
versity professor who attracted at- 
tention because of his work in physics 
or chemistry. He hires other Ph. D.’s, 
men who are thoroughly grounded in 
mathematics and some special branch 
of science, who have graduated with 
honors from their universities and 
who have been trained to think and 
act as scientists, which means that 
they are masters of what is called 
scientific method, Below these we find 
promising recent graduates from uni- 
versities, eager to learn what corpora- 
tion research means, as well as 
mechanics, instrument makers, glass- 
blowers, artisans representing a dozen 
or more handicrafts—privates in a 
scientific regiment. 
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Why does the laboratory staff con- 
sist of Ph. D.’s instead of practical, 
hardheaded, inspirational Yankee em- 
piricists? Because there is nothing so 
impractical as a practical man in a 
research laboratory. There is a limit 
beyond which he cannot go. The time 
comes when fundamentals must be 
attacked, when the very structure of 
matter cannot be ignored. 

An empiricist would throw up his 
hands in defeat if he were asked to 
synthesize a vitamin or to obtain a 
hormone concentrate. What we incor- 
rectly call synthetic rubber would still 
be a dream if its production were left 
to a Goodyear instead of to chemists 
who plan new molecular arrangements 
as architects plan houses and who 
know what plans can be executed. 
Edison divined that electric lamps 
blacken because carbon evaporates 
from filaments and correctly decided 
that by filling a bulb with nitrogen 
it might be possible to keep the glass 
clear. But he did not know the condi- 
tions that had to be fulfilled and 
failed after spending about $100,000. 
It took Dr. Irving Langmuir in the 
laboratories of the General Electric 
Company to solve the problem, and he 
solved it on paper with such success 
that he knew precisely what the result 
would be. 

This does not mean that only 
from the industrial laboratory may 
we expect striking advances in elec- 
trical communication, plastic com- 
pounds and metallurgy. Our universi- 
ties have their professors whose re- 
searches are of immense value to in- 
dustry. The peculiar “load coils” that 
first made it possible to telephone 
from New York to San Francisco 
came from Michael I. Pupin, professor 
at Columbia University. Lee de Forest, 
creator of the vacuum tube without 
which there would be no radio broad- 
casting, was a teacher of electrical 
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engineering in Chicago. Professor 
Friedrich Bergius lectured on chem- 
istry in Heidelberg. 

The point is that for industrial tri- 
umphs of revolutionary importance 
we must look not to practical men 
with their feet on the ground but to 
theoretical scientists with their heads 
in the clouds. The corporation labora- 
tory is more likely to succeed than the 
outside scientist because of its organi- 
zation. It has no monopoly of re- 
search, no secret formula that spells 
success where outsiders fail. It buys 
patents. It sometimes even hires the 
patentees—makes them members of 
its own staff. What distinguishes it is 
its self-perpetuating character, its 
continuity of effort, its singleness of 
purpose. It combs the world for dis- 
coveries, inventions and men and 
systematically makes the most of all. 

AH this smacks of the drill sergeant 
and the goose-step, a certain ruthless- 


ness in achieving an industrial end, 
an exploitation of brains for profits. 
The laboratory director points in reply 


to Watt, who would never have 
brought the condensing steam-engine 
to commercial perfection without the 
discipline to which he was subjected 
by his financial backer, Matthew Boul- 
ton, and to Bell, who frankly stated 
time and time again that he would 
never have been able to develop the 
telephone without the business ability 
and forceful leadership of Gardiner 
Hubbard, his father-in-law. It is al- 
ways thus. The inventor needs direc- 
tion and control. Without them he is 
forever flying off at tangents—aban- 
doning the half-perfected power loom, 
as Cartwright did, to write poetry or 
to perform experiments in rope-mak- 
ing, agriculture or bread-baking; or, 
like Ericsson, turning aside from the 
incomplete hot-air engine to devise a 
trap that will drown armies of rats. 

The pessimist who looks for soul- 
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less regimentation in the industrial 
laboratory will be disappointed. Re- 
searchers must he left largely to their 
own devices. Temperaments must be 
considered. In fact, it is even neces- 
sary to permit some minds to satisfy 
rges at the company’s time and ex- 
pense. One great chemist in an indus- 
trial laboratory worked at his own 
private theory of the atom for three 
years and drew his salary all the time. 
The theory turned out to be unten- 
able, but it was something that had 
to find expression. Unless such privi- 
leges are granted the more brilliant 
men resign and go back to the free- 
dom of the university laboratory at 
a financial sacrifice joyously made. 
They are intellectual aristocrats to 
whom the acquisition of knowledge, 
the broadening of the scientific hori- 
zon, is of far more importance than 
money. The wise laboratory director 
knows all this. Instead of clipping the 
wings of his eagles he permits them 
to soar. And the company pays the 
bills. But he demands results just the 
same—and gets them. 

If we miss the fine frenzy with 
which men like Goodyear and Edison 
conducted their investigations it is 
because the professional researchers 
of today are cool, calculating jugglers 
of atoms. Theirs are academically 
trained minds. They know exactly 
what they want to do and the best 
method of doing it. They squirm when 
they are called inventors. Too often 
is the term applied to the half-shabby 
dreamers who rave of perpetual mo- 
tion. Yet they are not blind to the 
drama that lies in converting some 
noisome compound into a _ boudoir 
soap, in forcing vacuum tubes to per- 
form new miracles in television. They 
simply object to being classed as 
human freaks or even as the “wizards” 
of the newspapers. 

Behold them at work. There are 












conferences with the director presid- 
ing. A problem is stated. It matters 
not with whom it originated. Perhaps 
with the president or the business 
office, which is highly improbable be- 
cause it takes a scientifically inclined 
mind even to state the right kind 
of problem. Perhaps with some super- 
intendent or engineer in the factory, 
which is more likely. But if its solution 
is to work a revolution the chances 
are that it originates in the labora- 
tory itself. 

Once decided upon, the task is di- 
vided into its various aspects. A defi- 
nite plan of attack is followed, a plan 
as carefully formulated as any ever 
conceived by a strategist on the battle- 
field. Physicists, chemists, metallur- 
gists are assigned their sub-tasks. 
They saturate themselves first of all 
in the “literature” of the subject, so 
that they can begin where their prede- 
cessors left off. 

They work at their problems mathe- 
matically, with formulas and graphs. 
They waste no time on hopeless experi- 
ments that cannot possibly satisfy 
one or more of a hundred scientific 
laws and well-established principles. 
Take the chemist, for example. He 
draws diagrams of atomic groups 
that were never conceived by nature. 
Not all represent practical struc- 
tures. Some combinations can never 
be realized because of the hopelessly 
high temperature and pressure de- 
manded. Others would explode at once. 
Still others are impossible because 
certain atoms are inert. 

When at last this preliminary explo- 
ration, this reconnoissance, is ended 
real experimentation begins. Success 
is by no means assured from the out- 
set. The most promising path has 
been indicated—nothing more. It may 
prove to be a blind alley, or it may 
lead to a jungle of difficulties unfore- 
seen. Then it is that the resource- 
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fulness and ingenuity of the real 
researcher become of primary impor- 
tance, 

Directors of industrial laboratories 
disagree about policies on organi- 
zation, on control, on the connection 
of the laboratory with the works. 
There is no relation between the 
methods adopted and the success 
achieved. But all directors agree on 
men. Organization, system, planning, 
teamwork are not substitutes for 
creative imagination, experimental 
skill, knowledge, or resourcefulness in 
overcoming obstacles. So in the last 
analysis it is men that count—men 
trained in the way of science, men 
touched with something that occa- 
sionally resembles genius. “Next to 
having no research department at all,” 
says Dr. Frank B. Jewett of the Bell 
Telephone Laboratories, “I can think 
of but one greater evil—namely, that 
of having a research department 
staffed by second-rate and essentially 
incompetent men.” 

No laboratory director can guar- 
antee results. Research at best is a 
gamble, with the odds in favor of 
success if the right men have been 
selected. And because it is a gamble 
it is hard to decide whether it is wise 
to continue along a path that seems 
to lead nowhere or to stop dead and 
try another. Luckily, hope springs 
eternal in the breast of every re- 
searcher, and it is his gambler’s hope, 
his confidence in himself or the ex- 
pectations that he has aroused that 
urge him on. It took fifteen years in 
time and millions in money to achieve 
synthetic indigo. Vast sums have al- 
ready been spent on the mercury tur- 
bine, not yet generally introduced; on 
television, still far from commercial 
success; on transatlantic telephoning; 
on nearly every advance that has 
caused an upheaval in industry or 
changed our mode of living. 
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Millions! Is industrial research, 
then, merely for the powerful cor- 
porations with almost unlimited re- 
sources? Is the small manufacturer 
bound to be crushed in a fierce com- 
petition which was once limited to 
selling but now includes scientific dis- 
covery? 

Research need not be conducted on 
an epic scale to bring rich manufac- 
turing returns. Chemists and engi- 
neers who have their own laboratories 
can be hired like lawyers. One office 
building in New York is entirely given 
over to practitioners of industrial re- 
search retained by small manufactur- 
ers who know that as little as $2,000 
a year spent now may net tens of 
thousands five years hence. 

The small manufacturer may also 
resort to one of several universities, 
which, following the example of the 
Mellon Institute of Pittsburgh, have 
established departments of industrial 
research. In the last quarter of a cen- 
tury that eminently successful insti- 
tute has served 3,600 companies, 
created ten new industries and en- 
abled many old companies to branch 
out in new directions. 

When the demands on research be- 
come too burdensome the small manu- 
facturer by the mere act of joining 
a trade association may enjoy the 
profits of science. Canners, paint 
makers, laundrymen, cement manu- 
facturers have thus combined forces 
and established association research 
laboratories in which some fine bac- 
teriological and chemical studies have 
been made. Cooperative research has 
made preserved foods, bread, paint 
and dozens of luxuries and necessities 
better and cheaper. The discoveries 
become the common property of the 
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contributory members; for it is better 
to find out from an association labora- 
tory why your can of tomatoes bulges 
on a grocer’s shelf, why your bottled 
water becomes cloudy and unpalata- 
ble, than to go to the wall because 
your goods are unsalable and your 
reputation is lost. 

About ninety trade associations are 
thus actively engaged in cooperative 
industrial research. Their total ex- 
penditure in normal times must 
amount to at least $25,000,000 an- 
nually, so far as one may judge from 
reports made to the National Re- 
search Council’s Division of Engineer- 
ing and Industrial Research. 


But whether research is conducted 
on a large or small scale it demands 
faith, hope and courage. A manufac- 
turer may think himself a fool for 
spending thousands every year on a 
new plastic compound with no ap- 
parent success, but may prove to be 
worse than that if he stops. Advice is 
useless. In the opinion of Dr. C. E. 
Kenneth Mees of the Kodal Labora- 
tories, the chemist or physicist who 
is actually conducting research is the 
most competent to decide whether the 
work shall go on or whether it shall 
stop. The director’s own opinion is 
not likely to be more than 50 per 
cent correct. But above all things, 
warns the iconoclastic Dr. Mees, be- 
ware of a committee. “That is wrong 
most of the time.” Worst of all ad- 
visers is the committee of company 
vice presidents, “which is wrong all 
the time.” If the head of the firm is 
driven to distraction by his own 
doubts and hopes let him toss a coin. 
Best of all is the kind of faith that 
builds a business in the first place— 
but it must be faith in science. 
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John Bull (to Egypt)—‘‘Do keep still! I must prepare sanctions against those who 
oppress my poor Ethiopia!’”’ 
—Guerin Meschino, Milan 
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When the Big Guns get together ‘‘Bime by he lose himself in the covers’”’ 
—Columbus Dispatch —News and Observer, Raleigh 
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M. Laval and the 
Geneva Dove—‘‘I 
love you—a little 

—a lot’ 
—Humanite, 
Paris 
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“What a fine 
skater you are!”’ 
—Detroit News 
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On to victory 
—Salt Lake 
Tribune 
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The first obstacle A hard spot for the righteous 
—Dallas Morning News —Chattanooga Times 


The Sanctionist—‘‘What a clever idea!”’ The rough rider 
—Il 420, Florence —Washington Post 





The battle of the century 
—KEnickerbocker Press, Albany 


Missionaries to the heathen 
—Springfield Republican 


Now he’s ready to quit The witches’ brew 
—Courier-Journal, Louisville —Philadelphia Inquirer 
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A job for both of them In the shadow of the capitol 
—Rochester Times-Union —The Sun, Baltimore 
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Hitching up the team Look out! 

—St. Louis Globe-Democrat —Richmond Times-Dispatch 
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‘*‘Er—well——ah—ummmm”’ 
—New York World-Telegram 
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They’re on their way “TI guess there wasn’t any depres- 


—Newark Evening News sion at all!’’ 
—St. Louis Post-Dispatch 





A Month’s World History 


Chronology of Current Events 


(Figures indicate page numbers.) 
International Events 


Dec. 5—Secretary Hull warns Japan to 
respect treaty rights in China. 

Dec. 9—Naval conference opens in Lon- 
don (507). 

Dec. 10—African peace plan accepted by 
British Cabinet (502). 

Dec. 12—Japanese naval plan rejected at 
London (508). 

Dec. 13—Text of peace plan published at 
Geneva (503). 

Jan. 1—Ethiopia protests to League on 
hospital bombing. 


The United States 
ne treaty with Honduras rati- 
fied. 


Jan. 1—NRA liquidated (514). 

Jan. 3—Congress convenes. President de- 
livers annual message in radio broad- 
cast (515). 

Jan. 6—Supreme Court holds AAA uncon- 
stitutional (516). 

Jan. 7—Munitions inquiry resumes (519). 


Latin America 


Dec. 10—President Mendieta of Cuba re- 
signs (526). 

Dec. 18—Calles returns to Mexico (526). 

Dec. 17—General Gomez, dictator of 
Venezuela, dies (524). 

Dec. 27—Uruguay breaks relations with 
Soviet Russia (527). 

Dec. 31—Lopez elected President of Vene- 
zuela (524). 

Dec. 31—Silver talks open between Mex- 
ico and the United States. 


The British Empire 


Dec. 5—Labor Cabinet announced in New 
Zealand (531). 

Dec. 12—Dail passes death sentence on 
Irish Free State Senate (530). 

Dec. 18—Sir Samuel Hoare resigns as 
British Foreign Minister (528). 

Dec. 19—Stanley Baldwin upheld in House 
of Commons (529). 

Dec. 22—Anthony Eden made British For- 
eign Secretary (528). 


France 


Dec. 18—Edouard Herriot resigns as lead- 
er of Radical Socialist party (533). 

Dec. 28—French Chamber upholds Laval 
on foreign policy (534). 

Dec. 28—Parliament passes law against 
Fascist league (533). 

Jan. 1—French budget passed (532). 


Teutonic Countries 


Dec. 11—Prince Starhemberg bids Austria 
take lead of Germanic peoples (538). 

Dec. 12—Albert Meyer elected President 
of Switzerland (539). 

Dec. 22— Netherland - American 
treaty published (539). 

Dec. 30—James G. McDonald resigns as 
League High Commissioner for Refu- 
gees (536). 

Jan. 9—Swiss-American 
signed (539). 


Spain and Italy 


Dec. 9—Spanish Cabinet resigns (540). 
ee forms Spanish Cabinet 


trade 


trade treaty 


Dec. 18—Italy celebrates anti-sanctionist 
“Day of Faith’’ (510). 

Sr 1936-37 budget announced 

Dec. 
(540). 

Jan. 8—Spanish Cortes dissolved (540). 


Eastern Europe 


Dec. 14—President Masaryk of Czechoslo- 
vakia resigns (542). 

Dec. 17—Greek Parliament 
(543). 

Dec. 18 -Benes elected President of 
Czechoslovakia (542). 

Jan, 3—Amnesty in Poland frees 27,000 
prisoners. 


Northern Europe 


— plot crushed in Estonia 

(545). 

a cee Entente meets in Riga 

Dec. 30—Britain intervenes in German- 
Lithuanian dispute (545). 


The Near East 
Dec. 12—Egypt restores 1923 Constitution 
(551) 


30—Spanish Cabinet reorganized 


dissolved 


Dec. 21—Turkish Government proposes 
stronger air force (552). 

Dec. 22—Legislative Council for Palestine 
announced (550). 

Dec. 26—World Zionist Organization op- 
poses Palestine Council (551). 


The Far East 


Dee. 12—Hopei-Chahar Political Council 
set up (553). 

Dec. 13—Japanese troops occupy Kalgan 
(554). 

Dec. 26—Japanese Diet opens. 

Dec. 27—Viscount Saito made Keeper of 
Privy Seal (556). 
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The Hoare-Laval Mystery 


By ALLAN NEVINS 


HERE are certain events of history 

that, like the iceberg, are one- 
sixth exposed to daylight and public 
scrutiny, and five-sixths secret and 
submerged. The ill-famed and ill- 
fated Laval-Hoare peace plan belongs 
to that exasperating category of 
transactions that must remain half- 
explained for years to come. What 
happened is plain enough; why it 
happened is a mystery we shall re- 
solve only when archives are un- 
locked, when Pierre Laval, Stanley 
Baldwin and Sir Samuel Hoare write 
their memoirs, when we know wheth- 
er Mussolini really meant war if oil 
sanctions were applied, and whether 
the Italian King really appealed to 
George V through the King of the 
Belgians. 

Meanwhile, the Dead Sea fruits of 
the plan are plainly in view. The plan 
is buried, but its evil lives after it. 
Among believers in the League it has 
raised fears of betrayal. Among dis- 
believers it has confirmed the cynical 
view that the League is merely an 
agency of Realpolitik. It has made 
British policy seem weak, and M. 
Laval seem more two-faced than 
ever. Despite the popular revolt that 
slew the plan, despite Anthony 
Eden’s elevation to power and the in- 
creased strength of the French Left, 
distrust of Anglo-French purposes 
will persist, unless and until more 
vigorous League steps dispel them. 

Circumstances made it imperative 
that Great Britain and France pur- 
sue a dual policy—that they try to 
conciliate Mussolini at the same time 
that by League sanctions they ap- 


plied a stern pressure upon him. (See 
January CURRENT History, pages 
390-395.) What was expected was a 
compromise, not a surrender. Hoare 
assured the League Codrdinating 
Committee on Nov. 2 that there was 
nothing “sinister” about his and 
Laval’s explorations; that there was 
“nothing further from our minds” 
than an agreement dishonorable to 
the League or Ethiopia. The League 
heard with approval that two experts 
were at work upon a plan. The gen- 
erous offer of the Committee of Five 
to Italy in September might easily 
be improved upon if Great Britain, 
France and Belgium, who practically 
control tropical Africa, made a few 
territorial concessions of their own. 
But on Dec. 9 came news that amazed 
public opinion throughout the world. 

This news was a detailed and ap- 
parently authentic description, first 
published by “Pertinax” in Paris, of 
peace terms which Laval and Hoare 
had agreed to recommend to the 
League, to Italy and to Ethiopia. 
They went so far beyond the limits 
that Great Britain had previously 
been ready to accept as to appear in- 
credible. But it quickly appeared that 
they were true. On Dec. 10 the Bald- 
win Ministry was questioned in the 
House of Commons. Its responses 
showed that the French reports, 
while erroneous in some details, were 
substantially correct. 

The Cabinet was obviously embar- 
rassed. Its spokesmen were evasive. 
Two Cabinet meetings were summoned 
in close succession. Meanwhile, evi- 
dence appeared of a sharp schism in 
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the government. Anthony Eden was 
reported on the verge of resigning, 
with other Ministers standing by him. 
In France, M. Laval was losing the 
support of the Radical group and in 
danger of overthrow. 

The proposed terms, as published in 
full on Dec. 13, were truly amazing. If 
accepted, they would have transferred 
to Italian control fully three-sevenths 
of Ethiopia. The plan embraced the 
outright cession to Italy of the Dana- 
kil and the eastern Tigré country 
in northeastern Ethiopia (including 
Adowa but not Aksum), and of the 
Ogaden in the southeast. This in itself 
would not be unreasonable. The Dana- 
kil and Ogaden are desert areas, 
almost worthless to any nation. Their 
boundaries have never been properly 
demarcated; and Italy had fairly con- 
quered them. 

The plan, however, went on to offer 
Italy the entire highland region of 
Southern Ethiopia. This territory, 
covering the whole country south of 
Latitude 8 and westward to Longitude 
36, was to remain under Ethiopian 
sovereignty—but only nominally. Ac- 
tual administration was to be vested 
in a chartered company or “any like 
organization.” This organization was 
to enjoy exclusive economic rights, 
including ownership of unoccupied 
land, a monopoly of mines and forests 
and the power to fill the country with 
Italian colonists. The nominal Ethi- 
opian administration was to be exer- 
cised only through the services of a 
scheme of assistance drawn up by the 
League, in which Italy would take a 
“preponderating” share. 

This meant that in a great diversi- 
fied area 600 miles wide and in places 
250 miles deep—virtually none of it 
yet conquered—Italy would exercise 
as complete a control as the French 
in Morocco or the British in Bengal. 
Even under the old rule of force the 
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military situation would have justified 
no such terms. The principle of uti 
possidetis, applied today, would give 
Italy no part of this region except a 
tiny district north of Dolo. 

As compensation, Ethiopia was to 
receive only a narrow outlet to the 
sea, consisting preferably of the 
port of Assab and a connecting strip 
through Eritrea. This was to be hers 
in full sovereignty—but, it soon ap- 
peared, with a string attached. A Red 
Sea port with a right to build a rail- 
way of her own would be invaluable 
to Ethiopia. It would relieve the coun- 
try of its present dependence upon a 
French railroad and port, assist in 
economic development and facilitate 
cultural progress. 

But the London Times at once 
published a statement, which has not 
been explicitly contradicted, that the 
Ethiopians were to be forbidden to 
build a railroad to their port. Appar- 
ently M. Laval had seen to that. At 
a convenient moment the Emperor 
would be informed that the corridor 
could be used only for camels and that 
he must continue to employ the French 
line (in which Italy now has a large 
share) to Jibuti. In short, the scheme 
of spoliation lacked even the slight 
balancing factor it had at first seemed 
to possess. 

The storm of indignation that swept 
across half the world when the text 
of the Hoare-Laval scheme was pub- 
lished was one of the most dramatic 
occurrences of 1935. From the British 
people, from the Dominions, from the 
Netherlands, Scandinavia and the 
Little Entente came protest and de- 
nunciation. The French Left exhibited 
the same resentment as British Labor. 
Since M. Laval has been consistent in 
duplicity from the first, he could face 
the storm with a measure of equanim- 
ity. 

The prestige of the British Govern- 
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ment fell with a precipitancy unprece- 
dented in post-war history. Upon Sir 
Samuel Hoare, whose September 
speech at Geneva had been praised as 
the finest by any Foreign Secretary 
since the days of Sir Edward Grey, 
the attacks were concentrated. If this 
was not treachery to the League, it 
was a lamentable display of indecision 
and timidity; if it was not a crime, it 
was worse—it was a blunder. The 
Ministry which had just emerged tri- 
umphant from a general election was 
shaken to its center. Probably never 
in British history has a newly re- 
turned Prime Minister been so near 
falling. 

For a few days observers were busy 
trying to invent reasons for the sud- 
den British reversal. Was it cynicism? 
Or cowardice? Or blundering? Was it 
Mussolini or Hitler or Japan or a com- 
bination of them all? The most ob- 
vious hypothesis was that the Italian 
threat of a general European war had 
suddenly intimidated Hoare. 

Mussolini is quite capable of run- 
ning amuck. Not once but twice last 
Autumn, if plausible reports are true, 
the British Government was prepared 
for momentary news that he had at- 
tacked Malta and the Mediterranean 
fleet. Each time he had drawn back. 
But effective oil sanctions so obvious- 
ly meant the end of his Ethiopian 
adventure (which is to say the end of 
his régime) that he might have been 
ready for the suicidal step. True to his 
gangster bent and his total disregard 
for European civilization, Mussolini 
would prefer to go down amid general 
ruin. 

Another answer to the riddle was 
hazarded by those who keep their 
eyes, like Laval, upon Berlin. Italian 
defeat and collapse are increasingly 
viewed by the French Right as an im- 
minent danger. The Italian Army has 
thus far been completely checkmated 
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by the Ethiopians. Even the mild 
sanctions now in force are producing 
serious unemployment, hardship and 
discontent, while Italy’s financial po- 
sition has become so bad that it is 
kept shrouded in secrecy. In short, al- 
ready Italy shows signs of disappear- 
ing as an effective power from the 
Continental scene. German authority 
is growing apace in Hungary and the 
Balkans while Mussolini’s declines. 
Since France regards the Italian mili- 
tary alliance as indispensable to her 
own safety, rather than sacrifice that, 
M. Laval would prefer to imperil the 
League. 

Dispatches by Frederick T. Birchall 
significantly bearing upon this matter 
were published in The New York 
Times of Dec. 26-27. He described an 
interview between Hitler and the Brit- 
ish Ambassador on Dec. 13, in which 
the Reichsfuehrer angrily rejected a 
suggestion that he sign a general 
treaty for the limitation of aerial arm- 
aments, and made it clear that Ger- 
many would build to the limit of her 
capacity. According to Mr. Birchall’s 
so far unconfirmed story, the tension 
that led to this interview led also to 
the Hoare-Laval plan. 

None of these explanations really ex- 
plained. If Sir Samuel Hoare feared 
that oil sanctions would plunge Eu- 
rope into a general war, why did he 
not postpone oil sanctions rather than 
surrender to Italy? Postponement 
would have been easy, for France had 
always viewed drastic sanctions with 
distaste. The chances, however, were 
that Mussolini was only bluffing. And 
Hoare must have known that to flinch 
in the face of a bluff of this kind 
would be the worst possible policy for 
Great Britain, quite apart from the 
League. It would simply encourage 
Mussolini’s aggressive instincts, and 
make further demands and renewed 
threats against the British Empire ul- 
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timately inevitable. If Hoare felt that 
Great Britain was not being adequate- 
ly supported by other League mem- 
bers, then his duty was to go to Ge- 
neva and demand such support. 

As for the hypothesis based on the 
German menace, it is equally flimsy. 
To begin with, this is not an imme- 
diate menace. German rearmament 
will not permit aggressive action for 
perhaps two years. Great Britain has 
never taken the menace as seriously 
as France has and had no reason for 
hasty and panicky steps. Above all, 
the British view throughout has been 
that the present crisis offers an acid 
test of the collective system; that Ber- 
lin and Tokyo are watching the test 
intently; and that the surest way to 
discourage Hitler is to vindicate the 
system. If Mussolini could prove that 
aggression pays, Hitler would all the 
more promptly follow his example. 
This is a sound view, and Hoare had 
always acted as if convinced of it. 
Altogether, some additional explana- 
tion is required. 

It is certain that the speeches made 
by Prime Minister Baldwin and Sir 
Samuel Hoare in the House of Com- 
mons on Dec. 19 failed to furnish it, 
that they left a great part of the ice- 
berg still concealed. Hoare spoke with 
unexpected spirit, making a vigorous 
impression—and he had resigned the 
day before. Baldwin spoke feebly, 
frankly confessing error and confu- 
sion—and he stayed in office. 

The gist of Hoare’s explanation was 
that he had long been “obsessed” by 
the dangers of a protracted conflict in 
Africa. If the war were not checked, 
Ethiopia (and with it the principle 
of collective security) would be wiped 
out. If the war were checked too 
rudely and Mussolini flew at Britain’s 
throat, then not only might much 
blood be shed before Italy was de- 
feated, but again the League would 
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be gravely weakened. He did not feel 
justified in asking postponement of 
the oil embargo unless he could report 
to the League that negotiations with 
Italy had actually begun. He knew 
that no other nation had moved a 
ship, a machine or a man in anticipa- 
tion of the result of an embargo; and 
hence he agreed to the terms. 

Finally, Hoare defended the plan 
itself. It differed, he said, in degree 
but not at all in principle from those 
drafted by the Committee of Five be- 
fore war began. He did not like many 
features of it, but, “it was certainly 
the minimum basis upon which the 
French Government were prepared to 
proceed. * * * I am horrified at the 
thought that we might go on encour- 
aging Abyssinia in what may be a 
hopeless resistance against a great 
modern power, and find at the end 
that the terms she has to accept are 
infinitely worse than might have been 
obtained by negotiation at an earlier 
date.” This was unconvincing, but it 
was sincere. 

Mr. Baldwin’s speech left an im- 
pression of shuffling evasion. He said 
that Sir Samuel Hoare had been ex- 
hausted and half ill when he conferred 
with Laval. He spoke of the “absence 
of liaison” during the conference. He 
referred caustically to the French 
leak, implying that it forced the hand 
of the British Cabinet. But obviously 
the root of the trouble lies deeper. The 
Ministry should have had, as a Min- 
istry, some plan, some agreement, as 
to the proper limits of concession to 
Italy before it sent Hoare to Paris. It 
is incredible that it would let a For- 
eign Secretary go off for a week-end 
and invent a plan, or help invent one, 
wholly on his own initiative. And even 
if it did let Hoare do this, what of the 
Ministry’s duty when he reported the 
plan on Monday morning? 

“Pertinax’s” story perhaps made it 
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necessary to accept the plan or repu- 
diate Hoare. But if so, both wisdom 
and duty clearly counseled repudiation. 
The Cabinet had ample opportunity to 
consider its course. Baldwin’s word 
was decisive. He accepted the plan. 
Not only this, but he undoubtedly ap- 
proved the dispatches to Ethiopia 
urging Haile Selassie to agree to it; 
for though signed by Hoare (then at 
Geneva), they were sent from Lon- 
don. For Baldwin to hide behind 
Hoare, for the whole Cabinet to throw 
the blame upon one man, was dis- 
ingenuous, to say the least. 

It is not improbable that the true 
and final explanation will involve two 
men, Stanley Baldwin and Sir Robert 
Vansittart, Permanent Under-Secre- 
tary in the British Foreign Office, far 
more than Hoare. Mr. Baldwin was 
long the Cabinet colleague of Sir John 
Simon. Sir Robert Vansittart was long 
Simon’s faithful servant. 

We all know what the Foreign 
Office was under Simon. It was he 
who refused to let the League act with 
vigor and energy against Japan in 
1931-32. It was he who saw to it that 
South Africa was denied a place on 
the League Council, simply because Jan 
Smuts wished a stern policy against 
Japan. He was in power when Laval 
made his unhappy bargain with Mus- 
solini in December, 1934; when Britain 
failed, at the Stresa conference and 
elsewhere, to serve stern warning 
upon Mussolini; when the League 
adopted the arms embargo against 
Italy and Ethiopia, gravely crippling 
the latter, and the latter alone. There 
is a strong continuing tradition in the 
British Foreign Office. 

Sir Robert Vansittart went with the 
tired Hoare to Paris, and approved 
the plan. Evidently a recrudescence 
of the old Simon policy, of the im- 
perialistic tendencies of the treaties 
of 1906 and 1925 regarding Ethiopia, 
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suddenly appeared in London. Weak- 
ened by such forces in his rear, brow- 
beaten by Laval, genuinely fearing a 
European war, Hoare gave way—and 
Baldwin did the rest. 

But whatever the full explanation— 
and King George is credited with a 
hand in the matter, while Far Eastern 
troubles may have carried weight— 
the lesson of the affair is plain. Ef- 
forts at conciliation and compromise 
need not end. But compromise at the 
expense of Ethiopia alone would be 
immoral and ruinous to the League. 
The whole crisis is one of the results 
of the Treaty of Versailles. Had that 
treaty been wise and moderate, no 
Hitler would have arisen in Germany, 
and Mussolini’s Ethiopian adventure 
would never have been born. The 
fundamental excuse for his adventure 
is the selfishness with which Great 
Britain, France and Belgium seized 
all the German colonies in Africa. 
When they show readiness to disgorge 
part of these ill-gotten gains for the 
benefit of both Italy and Germany, 
peace in Ethiopia will be in sight and 
Hitlerism may lose much of its force. 

Experts in League nations, with 
American writers as well, have fully 
exposed the hollowness of the Italian 
demand for Ethiopia on economic 
grounds. But it must be remembered 
that these arguments have two edges. 
If Italy has no economic justification 
for conquests in tropical Africa, Brit- 
ain, France and Belgium have no eco- 
nomic excuse for maintaining a mo- 
nopoly of that area. Italy does not 
need a colony for the sake of raw 
materials—such materials, glutting 
the world’s markets, are now free to 
all. She does not need it as an outlet 
for surplus population—such popula- 
tion will not flow to Africa, and can 
best be cared for by industrial devel- 
opment and more intensive agriculture 
at home. She can gain little from it as 
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a market for her manufactures—back- 
ward native countries are poor mar- 
kets, and Ethiopia’s whole trade has 
been only about $12,500,000 a year. 
But by the same arguments, France 
and Britain do not need the enormous 
areas they now hold. 

If Italy and Germany demand colo- 
nies merely for prestige, that is within 
limits a good reason, and their aspira- 
tions should be met. Sir Samuel Hoare 
seemed to contemplate steps in that 
direction, and Mr. Eden might well 
carry the idea further. 

Whether embargoes upon oil, steel 
and coal will be added to those now 
in force was not to be decided until 
the regular meeting of the League 
Council on Jan. 20, if then. Early 
opinion was that the Hoare-Laval 
fiasco had killed the chance for them. 
But subsequent developments ren- 
dered this less certain. Anthony 


Eden’s appointment as Foreign Minis- 
ter on Dec. 22 brought a man of quiet 


determination into power. Instead of 
talking of oil sanctions and then run- 
ning away from them, he and Laval— 
whose escape from defeat by a major- 
ity of 20 on Dec. 28 was achieved only 
after fervent pledges of loyalty to the 
League—may keep silent about sanc- 
tions and then adopt them. President 
Roosevelt’s address to Congress on 
Jan. 3 gave partial encouragement to 
such action by recommending steps 
to keep exports of all war materials 
at a strict peacetime level. 

Between Dec. 16 and Christmas 
Day the British Government sought 
explicit pledges of aid from League 
nations on the Mediterranean in the 
event of Italian attack, and received 
them from Turkey, Greece, Yugo- 
slavia and Rumania. On Jan. 9 the 
British Government announced “rou- 
tine” measures which would strength- 
en the British Mediterranean fleet at 
the time of the council’s meeting, and 
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the French Government announced 
“routine” manoeuvres which would 
place a powerful French fleet near 
Gibraltar at the same time. 

It is safe to say that Mussolini now 
regrets having impulsively embarked 
on his Ethiopian “adventure.” From 
his point of view, the Hoare-Laval epi- 
sode offers no comfort. If it momen- 
tarily weakened the League, it may in 
the long run strengthen it. Mussolini 
signally failed to seize his opportunity 
to accept the plan before it was with- 
drawn. Instead, he made an arrogant 
and abusive speech at Pontinia on 
Dec. 18, accusing the League of “‘con- 
servatism, selfishness and hypocrisy.” 
By this intransigent speech he stiff- 
ened British and French sentiment 
against him, and left M. Laval with 
little excuse to play a double game. 

The Baldwin and Laval govern- 
ments may not have much faith in 
the League, but since Dec. 13 they 
know, and Mussolini knows, and the 
whole world knows, that a great ma- 
jority of the British people, a power- 
ful minority of the French and vir- 
tually all the people of the smaller 
European nations believe in it and 
are determined to see it triumphant 
or know the reason why. If the two 
governments now act vigorously, the 
League will emerge stronger than 
ever. 


THE NAVAL CONFERENCE 


Amid general gloom the Naval 
Conference formally opened in Lon- 
don on Dec. 9, and amid still greater 
gloom adjourned for the holidays a 
fortnight later. The work of these two 
weeks was merely exploratory, and 
the explorations did not get far. 

The Japanese demand for parity was 
translated at the outset into a neat 
euphemism; it is now a demand for “a 
common upper limit.” This, of course, 
does not make it less disquieting. The 
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present 5:5:3 ratio leaves Japan in 
a position of perfect security against 
attack—and something more. At the 
moment she holds the whip hand in 
Far Eastern waters. She could defy 
the assaults of the combined British 
and American navies there, and could 
doubtless take possession of the 
Philippines, or Hongkong, or even 
both, with little risk. If she actually 
achieved parity—which would obvi- 
ously involve meeting severe financial 
tests—she would be strong enough 
to consider an offensive movement 
against French Indo-China or the 
Netherland Indies or Australia. 

It is not strange that the Japanese 
demand impresses the United States 
and Great Britain as unreasonable. 
At first Tokyo did not make it clear 
whether it expected France and Italy 
still to be bound by the Washington 
ratios, or to be free to build to the 
“common upper limit.” Later expla- 
nations that they were to be free did 
not lessen British and American dis- 
like of the Japanese plan. 

The British proposal, also advanced 
early in the conference, was for plac- 
ing voluntary limits upon new con- 
struction for at least a short interval. 
Stated precisely, it was for “reduc- 
tion of naval armaments by means of 
unilateral and voluntary declarations 
of future naval construction for a 
period of years.” Earnest objections 
came from the Japanese, who feared 
(despite Viscount Monsell’s assertions 
to the contrary) that the British plan 
would perpetuate existing ratios. 

The Japanese objected also to a 
proposal that the French delegates 
outlined informally when the confer- 
ence resumed work on Jan. 6. The 
French plan was to bind all signa- 
tories either to announce their build- 
ing programs annually, or to notify 
a special bureau of the League every 
time a keel was laid down. But again 
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the Japanese delegates objected that 
this would not guarantee a “common 
upper limit.” Indeed, it appeared 
early in January that Tokyo would 
refuse to discuss any plan whatever 
until this principle had been con- 
ceded. 

Great Britain and Japan have one 
point of agreement, and only one. 
Each desires to see the tonnage of 
warships and the calibre of their 
guns drastically limited. But their 
reasons are very different. Having 
numerous fueling stations, many 
Shipping routes, a scattered em- 
pire and a huge merchant marine to 
protect, Great Britain would prefer 
to invest her money in a large fleet 
of cruisers. Japan, as the poorest of 
the naval powers except Italy, wishes 
a mathematical parity at the lowest 
possible price. 

The United States, having very 
different needs, is of course against 
severe limitations upon ship-tonnage. 
It may be taken as certain that Wash- 
ington will never consent to Japanese 
parity, and if necessary will prevent 
it by building enough warships of 
powerful and expensive types. That 
is, if a naval race takes place our gov- 
ernment will give Japan the simple 
choice of staying behind or bank- 
rupting herself. As this is written, a 
race seems almost unescapable. The 
official view in Tokyo on Jan. 10 was 
said to be that the only question was 
which power would take the blame 
for breaking up the conference. 

But there are important issues 
other than ships to be discussed. One 
is the question of naval bases. When 
the Washington treaty lapses at the 
end of 1936, the agreement of the 
United States and Great Britain not 
to build bases near Japan lapses also. 
It is not too much to say that this 
agreement was signed upon a tacit 
understanding that Japan would not 
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take improper advantage of her 
strong position in the Far East. As 
she has since taken very improper 
advantage of it indeed, Washington 
and London may now view the ques- 
tion of bases with changed eyes. 
With bases is bound up the ques- 
tion of air armaments. Already the 
United States has established an air 
connection with the Orient. Our air 


strength in that part of the globe, 
our ability to base air squadrons 
upon the Aleutian Islands, may grow. 
Already Russia has a tremendous air 
fleet in the Far East. 

Taking all factors into considera- 
tion, the Japanese would seem to 
have more reason to bargain over 
parity than to insist upon it with 
blind stubbornness. 


Italy Defies Sanctions 


By WILLIAM E. LINGELBACH 


ECEMBER, 1935, brought to a close 
D a momentous year in the history 
of the Italian people. Mussolini had 
launched out on a bold and dangerous 
colonial venture in East Africa, not 
merely, according to Giuseppe Bottai, 
high authority in Fascist councils and 
one-time Minister of Corporations, to 
conquer Ethiopia, but to “redeem the 
Mediterranean.” The consequences 
were a costly and difficult war and 
an economic boycott by most of the 
nations upon whom Italy had depended 
for raw products, foodstuffs and those 
manufactured articles which she did 
not make herself. The disturbance in 
the national economy and the strain 
on the meager resources of the nation 
were unprecedented. Never before in 
peacetime had a people been called 
on to resist such formidable moral 
and economic pressure. 

The response during December was 
in every way commensurate with the 
seriousness of the situation. As in 
previous months, the Fascist press 
backed Mussolini’s defiant policy to 
the limit. “Buy only Italian products” 
became a popular motto. One news- 
paper syndicate announced that it 


would refuse all articles from authors 
of sanctionist countries, and an organ- 
ization of private schools barred all 
textbooks published in sanctionist na- 
tions and instructed its staff to carry 
on an active propaganda among the 
pupils. While the attitude toward 
France remained not only conciliatory 
but actually friendly, attacks upon 
Great Britain continued with such vio- 
lence that the government was in dan- 
ger of being driven into a European 
war by the force of public opinion. 
The danger was the more serious 
because sanctions were operating to 
drive the people to desperation. Eco- 
nomic strangulation may not be war, 
but its effect upon the Italian masses 
was quite as far-reaching. Prices rose 
slowly but steadily during December 
despite rigorous supervision; difficult 
and disagreeable adjustments in life- 
long habits became necessary as the 
pinch of sanctions made itself felt. A 
commission of doctors and dietitians, 
cooperating with the secretary of the 
Fascist party, issued a pamphlet of 
instructions on food values, with spe- 
cial reference to the most effective 
use of available supplies. Fish and 
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cheese were urged as substitutes for 
meat, the consumption of which had 
in November been restricted to two 
days a week. Farmers were encouraged 
to cultivate, instead of luxury prod- 
ucts, substantial crops like wheat, po- 
tatoes and beans. 

The wheat supply, thanks to a 
bountiful harvest and the long strug- 
gle of the “battle of the wheat,” was 
adequate, with the harvest of 1935 
exceeding that of 1934 by 21 per cent. 
The total area sown to wheat had 
been increased since 1929 by nearly 
400,000 acres, and 150,000 were added 
during 1935 in land reclaimed for the 
new town of Pontinia, about forty-five 
miles from Rome. Pontinia, officially 
opened on Dec. 22, is the third of five 
towns being built in an area that had 
become, after serving in ancient times 
as a great granary for Rome, depopu- 
lated and malaria-infested. 

The end of the first month of the 
“economic siege” was proclaimed by 
the government as a “Day of Faith.” 
On Dec. 18 Queen Elena, in the pres- 
ence of an enormous Roman crewd 
assembled in the Piazza Venezia and 
adjoining streets, sorrowfully ascend- 
ed the steps of the tomb of the 
Unknown Soldier and deposited her 
own and the King’s wedding rings to 
be melted down for the nation. In their 
stead, two iron rings blessed by the 
military archbishop were handed to 
the Queen by the widow of General 
Turba, one of Italy’s World War 
heroes. The Queen then made a short 
radio address invoking victory for the 
young sons of Italy who were fight- 
ing “for the triumph for Roman civili- 
zation in Africa.’’ As she raised her 
arm in the Fascist salute in referring 
to the men who died in the World War, 
the huge throng spontaneously took 
up the salute. Later, thousands of 
other women offered their rings. 

On its part the government left no 
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stone unturned to make the country 
self-sufficient, but the possibilities 
were not encouraging. Experiments 
in raising cotton in Southern Italy 
were said to hold out some promise of 
success. A Metallic Minerals Board 
was set up to investigate and, in con- 
junction with the superior Mines 
Council, to exploit all possible de- 
posits of metal in the peninsula. The 
powers of the Cotton Institute were 
greatly extended: All purchases of 
cotton in bulk and subsequent distri- 
bution were placed under its control. 
A Liquid Fuel office was created. All 
plants producing gas from coal or dis- 
tilling coal tar were ordered to turn 
out a specified minimum of light com- 
bustible oil from each ton of coal dis- 
tilled. The threat of an oil embargo 
grew less ominous as Italy took ad- 
vantage of the League’s delay to in- 
crease her foreign purchases. 


While commerce suffered severely 
and markets were practically restrict- 
ed to domestic trade, some industries, 
especially the metallurgical, continued 
to flourish under the impetus of war- 
time demands. On the other hand, in- 
dustries dependent on imports for 
their raw products, or those engaged 
in manufacture for export (such as 
rayon), had to close down or change 
over into other lines. Unemployment 
would have become serious were not 
1,000,000 men under arms. 


At a Cabinet meeting on Dec. 30 
Mussolini informed the members that 
serious difficulties stood in the way of 
forcing the issue in Ethiopia against 
an enemy that dodged battle, that 
progress was necessarily slow and 
that the war would extend into an- 
other year. The budget for 1936-37, 
effective on July 1, was submitted and 
adopted; since the expenses of the 
campaign in East Africa were not in- 
cluded, it presented a slight surplus. 





ITALY DEFIES SANCTIONS 


Expenditures were estimated to be 
larger than those of 1935-36, but corre- 
spondingly larger revenues were fore- 
seen. It was also revealed that last 
year ended with a deficit of a little 
over 2,000,000,000 lire, 970,000,000 
being charged to the African cam- 
paign. (The lira is currently about 
8 cents.) 

The utmost secrecy, however, was 
maintained as to the general state of 
Italian finances. A royal decree of 
Dec. 4 continued the order suspending 
the publication of all Treasury fig- 
ures, statistics on the public debt and 
statements of the Bank of Italy. Since 
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the abandonment of the gold cover- 
age provision in July, 1935, the ratio 
was known to have fallen by October 
to a little below 28 per cent. Since 
then the drain on the reserve had 
been heavy, though the wedding 
rings were believed to have brought 
in over 1,000,000,000 lire. Should the 
war continue, an increase in the tax 
burden, already too heavy, was indi- 
cated, unless foreign loans became 
possible. In view of the financial 
stringency, it was noteworthy that 
the Italian Chamber had approved a 
credit of 60,000,000 lire for the eco- 
nomic development of Albania. 


Italy’s Naval Strength in the Mediterranean 


The accompanying map, showing the 
little Italian island of Pantelleria in the 
Mediterranean, illustrates a point of 
interest in the event of naval con- 
flict between Great Britain and Italy. 
“This area, Sicily-Pantelleria-Libya,” 
an American authority on naval strat- 
egy writes to the editor, “would be the 
strongest Italian position and the most 
difficult for the British fleet to pass. 
In fact, it could not be passed except 
at great risk by armored ships, and it 
would be absolutely denied to merchant 
ships. The so-called ‘lifeline’ is a myth 
so far as the Mediterranean is con- 
cerned. Not since 1912 has Britain 
dominated the Mediterranean. In that 
year she had to turn over the Mediter- 
ranean to the French Navy in order to 
concentrate her forces in the North 
Sea. Since the World War she has 
increased her fleet in the Mediterranean, but the position of both France and 
Italy is so strong that the control of the Mediterranean would always be in 
dispute. With the help of France Great Britain could probably control the 
Mediterranean, but at a certain definite risk; without France Great Britain 
could not penetrate beyond the lines indicated (on this map) without incur- 
ring large losses that she cannot afford. For many years British strategists 
have recognized the fact that in a war they would have to get to India by 
way of the Cape of Good Hope. This is a difficult, but not impossible, problem 
in their communications. Therefore the talk of the Mediterranean being essen- 
tial to their communications with India is plainly a smoke screen. It is diffi- 
cult to understand the attitude of Great Britain in making such a fuss about 
Ethiopia. The only reason that suggests itself is a fear of the effect of Italy’s 
presence on Egypt and the Sudan.” 
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Italian Army Troubles in Ethiopia 


TALY’s ambitious career of conquest 
I in East Africa is not going very 
well. There has been no advance worth 
mentioning on any front since Nov. 
10, while the Tembien district in the 
north has been relinquished under 
Ethiopian pressure. 

Premier Mussolini attempted to ex- 
plain the inactivity of his legions to 
the Council of State on Dec. 30. 
Pauses were absolutely necessary in 
colonial warfare, he said, in order to 
consolidate gains and prepare for new 
advances. This sounds reasonable, but 
it is scarcely the whole truth in view 
of the duration of the pause, which 
passed its ninth week on Jan. 12. 
Other factors have helped to obstruct 
the offensive. 
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In the north the Italian lines be- 
came over-extended. A force of per- 
haps 100,000 men was attempting to 
hold a 300-mile front on one of the 
most difficult terrains on earth. It 
could be done as long as there was no 
opposition, but in mid-December the 
northern rases took the initiative. 
Strong bands of well-armed and 
shrewdly-led Ethiopians began to at- 
tack outposts and camps and to filter 
through the thinly held line to de- 
stroy supply trains. The “little rains” 
of Winter came prematurely to wash 
out newly built mountain roads and 
make the supply problem desperate. 


It became imperative to shorten the 
Italian lines and, by Jan. 10, Marshal 
Badoglio held little more than North- 
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The status of the Italian invasion of Ethiopia on Jan. 10 
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ITALIAN ARMY TROUBLES IN ETHIOPIA 


ern Tigré Province and a communica- 
tion jetty to Makale, which was threat- 
ened on three sides. The hasty dis- 
patch of a division of Alpini from 
Italy lends credit to reports that the 
Black Shirt Militia from the Italian 
plains are none too effective in North- 
ern Ethiopia, where the altitude fre- 
quently reaches over 10,000 feet. 

On the Somaliland front there is less 
mystery than there was a month ago. 
General Graziani’s great push on 
Jijiga and Harar has been held up 
not only by rains and the skillful 
guerrilla tactics of his opponents but 
also by the lack of sufficient forces 
for such an undertaking. Until re- 
cently he had but two Italian divi- 
sions. 

The Italian bombers have been 


By CHARLES 


HROUGH December and into Jan- 
uary the drive of business and in- 
dustrial leaders against the New Deal 
gathered momentum. A continued rise 
of production and profits confirmed 
their conviction that they had weath- 
ered the storm and could defy the 
Roosevelt administration. To be sure, 
there were clouds on the horizon. At 
least 10,000,000 people were still un- 
employed. During the past year eight 
important railway lines had gone into 
default, with assets of $2,700,000,000, 
and heroic efforts had not brought a 
single railway out of ruin through re- 
organization. But the upward swing 
of other industries was so steady and 
strong that confidence was not shaken 
by distress in transportation. 


To economic assurance was added 
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active but have done little damage. 
The Ethiopians have learned to dis- 
perse when the big Capronis come in 
sight and have lost most of their fear 
of planes and tanks. And everywhere 
the Italians are finding the tribesmen 
better armed than they expected. 
Marshal Badoglio is known to be 
busily engaged in improving his sup- 
ply arrangements and in reorganizing 
the Black Shirt divisions, which are 
to have regular officers to increase 
their effectiveness. A stream of new 
troops is on the way from Italy and 
several divisions are being transferred 
from Tigré to Somaliland. All these 
things mean delay just when the 
season of the “great rains,” which 
make offensive operations impossible, 
grows ever nearer. R. L. B. 


Challenge to the New Deal 


A. BEARD 


political faith. Historically, industrial 
leadership had been associated mainly 
with the Republican party. The fears 
and calamities of 1933 had called a 
truce for the moment, but by the 
opening of 1936 the truce was broken. 
The time had come to renew the old 
allegiance openly and present a unit- 
ed front to an administration that had 
made so many concessions to labor 
and agriculture. 


More significant than many a sol- 
emn pronouncement from organized 
industry or chambers of commerce 
were two incidents at a great dinner 
of 500 utility and optical executives 
in New York City on Dec. 10, spon- 
sored by the Edison Institute, former- 
ly the National Electric Light Asso- 
ciation, Apparently in a whimsical 
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mood, Thomas N. McCarter, president 
of the institute, proposed a toast to 
the President of the United States. 
“The diners,” ran a report of the 
meeting, “seem to have been taken 
aback by the proposal of the toast. 
Only a few rose at first, grinning as 
they did so. Then came a ripple of 
laughter from various parts of the 
hall which caught on quickly and be- 
came general as more of the audience 
rose lifting their glasses. The laugh- 
ter continued for some time after 
they resumed their seats.” 

Later in the evening laughter was 
renewed. Floyd L. Carlisle of the Con- 
solidated Gas Company and the Niag- 
ara Power Corporation, referring to 
Mr. McCarter, remarked: “Never have 
I admired the ‘Overlord of New Jer- 
sey’ as much as I did tonight. That 
toast”———. He finished the sentence 
with a wide gesture of the hand “and 
the audience took this as a signal for 
more laughter.’”’ Thus to the note of 
defiance long sounded by utility com- 
panies was added a shrug of contempt 
for the President of the United States 
which indicated the fighting spirit in 
which the battle is to be waged this 
coming Summer and Autumn. 

Robert V. Fleming, president of the 
American Bankers Association, in an 
address before the New York Chapter 
on Dec. 13, declared that Federal 
agencies were striking “right at the 
heart of bank earnings,” and urged 
bankers to recover their former posi- 
tion of dominance by putting an end 
to these establishments. At the same 
meeting Judge John C. Knox, senior 
member of the Federal bench for the 


New York City district, took broader ~ 


ground. “I am an adherent of capital- 
ism,” he declared, and he laid upon 
bankers “the duty of seeing that it 
remains sacrosanct by reselling the 
capitalist system to the small investor 
and the man out on the concrete roads 
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of the United States.” Judge Knox re- 
marked that the courts were “the last 
line of defense for American insti- 
tutions”; that “through capitalism 
America became great”; and that 
bankers must do their part to save it. 
When the chairman of the meeting 
suggested Judge Knox for the next 
Republican nomination, the assembled 
bankers applauded. 


In industry the events of the season 
likewise ran against any hope for 
“good-will.” On Dec. 6 S. W. Utley, 
president of the Detroit Steel Cast- 
ings Company, called upon all manu- 
facturers to mobilize against the New 
Deal “all the resources of time, energy 
and money available to industry,” to 
exert pressure on party managers in 
every political subdivision of the 
country, to line up stockholders and 
employes, and to prevent the Republi- 
can party from becoming “more 
liberal.” 

Three days later the meeting of in- 
dustrial and labor representatives, 
called by George L. Berry in Wash- 
ington to consider renewed coopera- 
tion along the lines of the late NRA, 
was attended by disorder. Representa- 
tives of great corporations were few 
in number and, although some of them 
looked with favor on a revival of 
codes, a majority were openly hostile. 
Perhaps it was necessary for Presi- 
dent Roosevelt to dismantle the re- 
maining fragments of NRA as of Jan. 
1, 1936. Of more than 10,000 manu- 
facturers polled by the National 
Manufacturers Association, 82 per 
cent voted against a revival of NRA 
in any form. 

At the annual dinner of the Houston 
Chamber of Commerce on Dec. 11 
Winthrop W. Aldrich, president of the 
Chase National Bank of New York, 
vigorously assailed practically all the 
other features of the New Deal. The 





CHALLENGE TO THE NEW DEAL 


following day a special committee of 
the United States Chamber of Com- 
merce released a report containing 
seventeen items in a bill of indictment 
against the Roosevelt administration. 

In December, also, life-insurance 
presidents, gathered at the Waldorf- 
Astoria in New York City, heard from 
their speakers a hearty condemnation 
of “certain New Deal trends” as a 
“threat to savings,” and a sharp criti- 
cism of “planned economy”’ in all its 
forms. About the same time Trade- 
Ways, Inc., made public the findings 
of a survey, covering 120 industries, 
287,000 establishments and 2,500,000 
workers, to the effect that three- 
fourths of the trade and industrial 
groups included in the investigation 
were “unalterably opposed to resur- 
rection of NRA and to government 
regimentation.” 

With leaders in the utility, indus- 
trial, commercial, banking and life- 
insurance fields consolidating their 
interests and forces, with the Federal 
courts regarded as “the last line of 
defense for American institutions,” it 
looked as if the “truce” and “breath- 
ing spell’ were definitely closed, and 
open war on the “political depart- 
ments” of the Federal Government 
positively declared. The New Deal— 
there is the enemy! Such a concentra- 
tion of energies, talents and wealth, 
if continued, will count heavily in the 
coming campaign. 


THE PRESIDENT HITS BACK 


The challenge offered by organized 
industry and business was taken up 
by President Roosevelt in his message 
of Jan. 3, read to Congress in person 
and to the nation over the radio. To 
him the effort of “financial and in- 
dustrial groups numerically small but 
politically dominant” to control gov- 
ernment was nothing new. “It was,” 
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he said, “fought out in the Constitu- 
tional Convention of 1787. From time 
to time since then the battle has been 
continued, under Thomas Jefferson, 
Andrew Jackson, Theodore Roosevelt 
and Woodrow Wilson.” In the twelve 
years following the World War these 
groups had been dominant in the 
United States. During the crisis of 
1933 “unscrupulous money changers 
* * * had admitted their failure 
and had abdicated.” But “with the 
passing of danger they forgot their 
admission and withdrew their abdica- 
tion. They seek the restoration of 
their selfish power. * * * They en- 
gage in vast propaganda to spread fear 
and discord among the people—they 
would ‘gang up’ on the people’s lib- 
erties.” 

Auditors with historical knowledge 
were carried back by the President’s 
allusions to speeches by Hamilton 
and Morris in the convention of 1787, 
to Jackson’s belligerent messages 
against the United States Bank, 
to Theodore Roosevelt’s thunders 
against “malefactors of great wealth” 
and Woodrow Wilson’s campaign ad- 
dresses of 1912. Having recalled his- 
tory and taken his position in the 
present conflict of interests, Presi- 
dent Roosevelt invited his critics to 
say just what they would do. Do they 
intend, he asked, to repeal existing 
taxes, to abolish the regulation of 
banking, to restore to the dollar its 
former gold content, to abandon 
farmers to their fate, to cancel the 
aid given to distressed home owners, 
to turn the unemployed over to local 
charity and “soup kitchens,” to for- 
sake labor in its effort to establish 
collective bargaining, to repeal laws 
protecting the investor against “the 
manipulations of dishonest specula- 
tors,” to destroy the opportunity of- 
fered to youth by the CCC, to with- 
draw Federal assistance to social se- 
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curity and to turn a cold shoulder 
upon “the men and women who live 
in conditions of squalor in country 
and city?” 

After stating the issues as he saw 
them, the President declared: 

“We have been specific in our af- 
firmative action, Let them [the op- 
ponents] be specific in their negative 
attack.” Thus without mentioning 
any names, the President of the 
United States replied to the Liberty 
League, the United States Chamber 
of Commerce, the National Manufac- 
turers Association, the Edison Insti- 
tute, the American Bankers Associa- 
tion and the directors of the Repub- 
lican party. 

Although harsh in describing the 
line-up and throwing down his gage, 
President Roosevelt proposed to Con- 
gress no new measures of domestic 
policy or specific modifications in ex- 
isting domestic legislation. On the 


contrary, he indicated that his new 
“economic constitutional order’ was 
substantially complete: “Now, after 
thirty-four months of work, we con- 
template a fairly rounded whole.” 


Touching matters of finance, the 
President was explicit: No new taxes 
are necessary; with rising revenues 
from increased activity in industry 
and agriculture “we approach a bal- 
ance of the national budget”; as em- 
ployment rises “we can anticipate a 
reduction in our appropriations for 
relief.” In other words, the President 
indicated that the New Deal was 
completed, that its principal objec- 
tives had been obtained and that fu- 
ture changes in it would touch de- 
tails, not fundamentals. This position 
he also seemed to reaffirm in his ad- 
dress to assembled Democrats in 
Washington on Jackson Day, Jan. 8, 
while he renewed his attack on the 
“small minority of business men and 
financiers,” 
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That the President himself wished 
to avoid new battles in Congress could 
be inferred from the emphasis which 
his message of Jan. 3 laid on foreign 
affairs. Indeed, nearly one-half of the 
document was devoted to this subject. 
With a startling directness not often 
found in official essays on interna- 
tional relations, he divided the nations 
of the earth into two groups—those 
content to pursue the ways of peace, 
and the autocratic powers bent on 
using the sword in “seeking expan- 
sion, seeking the rectification of in- 
justices springing from former wars, 
or seeking outlets for trade.” While he 
did not mention Japan, Italy and Ger- 
many, there could be no doubt about 
the powers that President Roosevelt 
had in mind. 

With the shadows of war in Europe 
or Asia overhanging, what is to be 
the policy of the United States? Pres- 
ident Roosevelt declared that “we 
have, so far as we are concerned, put 
an end to dollar diplomacy, to money- 
grabbing and to speculation for the 
benefit of the powerful and rich.” In 
addition to withdrawing from the im- 
perialist competition of the great pow- 
ers, the United States is to follow a 
policy of neutrality “toward any and 
all nations which engage in wars not 
of immediate concern to the Amer- 
icas.” But with neutrality there must 
be “adequate defense to save ourselves 
from embroilment and attack.” 


AAA AND THE SUPREME COURT 


While the storm of partisan temper 
raised by the President’s message was 
still raging, the Supreme Court de- 
clared the Agricultural Adjustment 
Act unconstitutional and void on Jan. 
6, by a 6-to-3 vote. The opinion of the 
court was delivered by Justice Rob- 
erts. It fell into three general divi- 
sions. The power of Congress to lay 
taxes, to provide for the common de- 
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fense and general welfare was con- 
ceded. But, said Justice Roberts, ‘we 
are not now required to ascertain the 
scope of the phrase ‘general welfare 
of the United States,’ or to determine 
whether an appropriation in aid of 
agriculture falls within it.” Having 
disposed of this issue m such a man- 
ner, Justice Roberts then declared: 
“The act invades the reserved rights 
of the States. It is a statutory plan to 
regulate and control agricultural pro- 
duction, a matter beyond the powers 
delegated to the Federal Government.” 

The third part of his opinion Jus- 
tice Roberts devoted to drawing a 
frightful picture of what might 
happen if Congress were permitted to 
carry out its program of taxation, ex- 
penditure and control. “It would be 
possible,” he explained, “to exact 


money from one branch of an industry 
and pay it to another branch in every 
field of activity which lies within the 


province of the States.” In the manner 
sanctified by custom, the court dis- 
claimed all intention of passing upon 
the wisdom or merits of the act; it 
merely “squared” the act by the Con- 
stitution and found it contrary to the 
fundamental law. 

The dissenting opinion was present- 
ed by Justice Stone, with Justices 
Brandeis and Cardozo concurring. 
Justice Stone thought it a contradic- 
tion in terms to hold that Congress 
has the power to tax and spend for 
the general welfare, and then defeat 
that power by applying “limitations 
that do not find their origin in any 
express provisions of the Constitu- 
tion”—limitations “to which other 
expressly delegated powers are not 
subject.” Seeking to controvert the 
contention of the court that AAA had 
invaded State powers, Justice Stone 
cited a long list of Federal expendi- 
tures for unemployment relief, voca- 
tional rehabilitation, rural schools and 
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other matters within State jurisdic- 
tion. He also cited the expenditures of 
RFC “to aid in financing agriculture, 
commerce and industry.” Then he 
asked whether these activities must 
also collapse under the principle laid 
down by the majority. Justice Rob- 
erts’ suggestion that upholding AAA 
would lead to great abuses, Justice 
Stone declared, “hardly rises to the 
dignity of an argument.” 

Coming to the time-honored theory 
that the court declares the law and 
cannot err, Justice Stone informed his 
colleagues that the judicial power 
may also be abused, that “the only 
check on our own exercise of power is 
our own sense of selt-restraint,” and 
that “the courts are not the only 
agency of government that may be 
assumed to have capacity to govern.” 
He closed with a note of warning not 
often heard in a judicial pronounce- 
ment: The assumption that responsi- 
bility for the preservation of our 
institutions is “the exclusive concern 
of any one of the three branches of 
government,” or that the court alone 
can save them from destruction, is 
more likely in the long run to “oblit- 
erate the constituent members * * * 
than the frank recognition that lan- 
guage even of a Constitution may 
mean what it says: that the power to 
tax and to spend includes the power 
to relieve a nation-wide economic mal- 
adjustment by conditional gifts of 
money.” 

Owing to the complexity of the eco- 
nomic relations already firmly estab- 
lished under AAA, the action of the 
Supreme Court in declaring the act 
void had a more disturbing effect than 
the decision invalidating NIRA last 
year, Payments to farmers under con- 
tract were automatically halted and 
processors prepared to sue the gov- 
ernment for hundreds of millions of 
dollars collected without authority of 
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law. Cotton and corn loans made by 
RFC, amounting to more than $1,000,- 
000,000 and predicated upon stable 
prices, were drawn into question. If 
the prices of agricultural produce did 
not break as sharply as expected, that 
good fortune was attributed largely 
to the past curtailments under AAA; 
and long-run expectations could only 
forecast continued declines as new 
surpluses appear in the market. 
Owing to the sweeping language of 
the court, all substitute plans pre- 
pared in anticipation of an adverse 
ruling were thrown into the discard. 
The Department of Agriculture called 
a national conference of farm leaders 
to consider new projects, but even the 
most sanguine sponsors of the old 
AAA could point no way out of the 
ruins. Nevertheless, in his Jackson 


Day address on Jan. 8, President 
Roosevelt announced his intention to 
attain justice and prosperity for agri- 


culture, and on the same day an offi- 
cial statement made known the inten- 
tion of the administration to continue 
the AAA program or “its equivalent.” 
While refusing to comment on the de- 
cision of the Supreme Court, the Pres- 
ident publicly declared that he was 
studying “both opinions,” emphasiz- 
ing each of the two words. 


CONGRESSIONAL TASKS 


In these circumstances President 
Roosevelt’s budget message sent to 
Congress on the day that the Supreme 
Court rendered its opinion was little 
more than a guess in the dark. His 
budget for the next fiscal year called 
for a material reduction in the “regu- 
lar” estimates and placed the antici- 
pated deficit at $1,098,000,000. It in- 
cluded, however, no allowance for re- 
lief. On this item the President prom- 
ised a special report within sixty days 
and expressed the hope that, with 
business improvement, it would not 
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go far beyond the unexpended bal- 
ances of recovery and relief funds 
carried over from previous years. 

None of these estimates, however, 
took account of the prospective bonus 
for veterans. Nor did they contem- 
plate the situation created by the in- 
validation of AAA. According to an 
official statement, at least $283,000,- 
000 was due farmers on 1935 adjust- 
ment contracts. How was that sum to 
be raised, if the government was to 
fulfill its part of the contracts? More- 
over, the collection of processing 
taxes was automatically stopped by 
the judicial decree, impounded funds 
were released and processors were 
pressing actions to recover payments 
made under an invalid law. Thus the 
budget proposals, except the increase 
for the army and navy, were thrown 
into confusion. 

With the administration staggered 
by the blow to the agricultural pro- 
gram, and Republicans bent on mak- 
ing the most of its discomfiture, the 
prospects for a short and pleasant 
session of Congress were dispelled. If 
the precise and determined language 
of Justice Roberts’ opinions was to be 
taken at face value, then all the rest 
of the New Deal program was doomed 
to destruction—railway pensions, the 
Social Security Act, the Wagner Labor 
Relations Act, the Guffey-Snyder Coal 
Act, the TVA and the housing legisla- 
tion. 

On the assumption that his pro- 
gram was established and secure, the 
President, in his annual message on 
Jan. 3, had suggested to Congress only 
one new legislative project of im- 
portance—neutrality, and_ shortly 
afterward that project was incorpor- 
ated in a new neutrality bill intro- 
duced in both houses by administra- 
tive leaders, The new bill, drawn with 
the aid of the State Department, 
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widened the scope of the Neutrality 
Act soon to expire and accepted its 
mandatory features, with some in- 
genious qualifications. This bill was 
approved in general terms by the 
original sponsors of neutrality legis- 
lation in Congress, but they an- 
nounced their intention to make its 
mandatory features still more strict, 
by amendments or separate action. 

The Nye Munitions Committee, 
which resumed its hearings on Jan. 7, 
sought to prove the need of neutrality 
legislation by investigating the part 
played by leading bankers in “getting 
the United States into the war.” For 
this purpose representatives of J. P. 
Morgan & Co. were called to Wash- 
ington, along with Frank A. Vander- 
lip, former president of the National 
City Bank of New York. 

In the welter of evidence brought 
out in the first days of the investiga- 
tion, there were no really startling 
revelations. The committee, however, 
did emphasize the tremendous eco- 
nomic stake that America gradually 
acquired in Allied success, and made 
public some interesting communica- 
tions that passed between President 
Wilson, Secretary Lansing and Secre- 
tary McAdoo before the President ap- 
proved Allied financing by American 
interests. The bankers’ representatives 
insisted throughout the hearings that 
no undue pressure had been exerted 
upon the government, and the evidence 
either way was hardly conclusive. 
Nevertheless, Senator Nye declared on 
Jan. 9 that he was more convinced 
than ever before “‘that it was the com- 
mercial activity as a whole, in which 
the bankers had a hand, which did 
finally break down completely our 
neutrality.” 

Although the state of foreign af- 
fairs made neutrality legislation im- 
portant, Congress was more concerned 
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with the difficulties raised by the in- 
validation of AAA and the prospects 
of other adverse decisions by the Su- 
preme Court. The theme of “curbing 
judicial powers,” now more than a 
hundred years old, was taken up by 
critics of the Supreme Court and many 
bills were prepared with a view to lim- 
iting, if not overthrowing, “judicial 
supremacy.” Indeed, the group in Con- 
gress bent on modifying judicial proc- 
esses received aid and comfort from 
a cryptic statement in President 
Roosevelt’s message: “The carrying 
out of the laws of the land as enacted 
by Congress requires protection until 
adjudication by the highest tribunal 
of the land. The Congress has the right 
and can find the means to protect its 
own prerogatives.” But whether the 
President and Congress were ready to 
attempt a restriction of judicial au- 
thority or to propose 2 constitutional 
amendment enlarging the power of 
the Federai Government remained un- 
certain as the legislative days passed 
on Capitol Hill. 


REPUBLICAN HOPES 


Not unmindful of the resources and 
resourcefulness openly tendered by 
organized industry and business, Re- 
publican leadership prepared for the 
fray. On Dec. 16 the party’s national 
committee met in Washington, de- 
cided to hold the nominating conven- 
tion in Cleveland on June 9 and adopt- 
ed a resolution calling on Jeffersonian 
Democrats to join Republicans in sav- 
ing American institutions. The reso- 
lution declared: “The United States 
is facing as grave a crisis as has risen 
in its history. The coming election 
will determine whether we hold to the 
American system of government or 
whether we shall sit idly by and al- 
low it to be replaced by a socialistic 
State, honeycombed with waste and 
extravagance and ruled by a dictator- 
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ship that mocks at the rights of the 
States and the liberty of the citizen. 
* * * We appeal specifically to the 
millions of constitutional Jeffersonian 
Democrats for their aid.” 

In widening the call for help, the 
Republicans included ‘the smaller 
taxpayers.” William B. Bell, chairman 
of the finance committee, repudiated 
the notion that his committee “intends 
to raise a vast campaign fund from 
the wealthy and industrial classes.” 
He said that the money would be 
obtained, if possible, from the smaller 
taxpayers, who stood to suffer most if 
New Deal policies were carried to 
their logical goal. 

Despite the harmony in the Repub- 
lican National Committee, disturb- 
ances were going on outside. Before 
its sessions opened, Senator Borah, in 
an address to the nation, had assailed 
both “monopoly” and “scarcity.” He 
ridiculed the alleged prosperity of 
previous years. “It appears,’ he said, 
“that 30,000 families at the top of the 
economic ladder had an income equal 
to that of 11,635,000 families at the 
foot of the ladder; that 50 per cent of 
the entire income of these years went 
to 13 per cent of the population.” 

After drawing a picture of poverty 
and suffering under the Coolidge-Hoo- 
ver régime, Senator Borah referred to 
America’s capacity to produce and 
criticized the efforts of the Roosevelt 
administration to curtail the output 
of wealth. There was the celebrated 
paradox of famine amid plenty. What 
was to be done? The Senator an- 
swered: Declare war on monopolies, 
trusts and combinations which put up 
prices so that the people cannot buy; 
dissolve them; restore free competi- 
tion; liberate America; bring the 
prosperity of freedom. 

After delivering this speech against 
monopoly and scarcity, Senator Borah 
let it be known that he wanted Repub- 
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licans everywhere to choose delegates? 
to the coming convention committed 
to “liberalism” and a “liberal” candi- 
date. 

Republican hopes for a return to 
low taxes, a balanced budget and gen- 
eral normalcy were shaken by disso- 
nance in another quarter. At a special 
Congressional election in Michigan the 
voters gave the palm to the Republi- 
can candidate who had endorsed the 
Townsend old-age pension scheme and 
had received the hearty support of 
the local Townsend organization. Just 
how $19,000,000,000 could be added 
to the annual outlay of the Fed- 
eral Government without materially 
increasing the tax burden was not 
disclosed by the victor: 

On the other hand, Republicans who 
looked to Governor Alf Landon of 
Kansas as the leader of the hour were 
somewhat disconcerted by the nature 
of the sponsorship given to Mr. 
Landon by William Randolph Hearst. 
If the Literary Digest poll and other 
samplings of opinion showed a decline 
in President Roosevelt’s popularity, 
they did not prove the validity of 
Senator Penrose’s old dictum, “Any 
good Republican can be elected.” 

Occurrences outside the spotlight 
of “big” news on a few personalities 
and events did not point to a sub- 
stantial decline in the responsibilities 
of government for the present year. 
The indices of business continued to 
point upward, but the amount of un- 
employment remained distressingly 
large. Federal relief was cut off in 
many States with the transfer of un- 
employed to projects under the WPA. 
Yet the necessity for continuing relief 
grants in many sections remained 
pressing and the prospects for “tak- 
ing the Federal Government out of 
the relief business” at the end of the 
current fiscal year were far from 
promising. 





Canada’s Drive for Foreign Trade 


By J. 


RIME MINISTER MACKENZIE KING of 
Canada has vigorously continued 
the efforts to increase foreign trade 
initiated by the American treaty of 
November. That he has been riding a 
rising tide is shown by the greatly in- 
creased foreign trade reported for 
recent months. The arrangements with 
Australia and New Zealand have been 
revised. The prolonged trade war with 
Japan was terminated on Dec. 27, 
when Canada valued the yen for duty 
purposes below the present exchange 
rate. Preparations were also under 
way to expand the scope of the Ottawa 
agreements at an imperial conference 
in London during the coming Summer. 
The major portion of the trade 
treaty with the United States came 
into force on Jan. 1, when Canada’s 
system of arbitrary determination of 
discounts on imports was dropped. Mr. 
King was reported as anxious to abol- 
ish all the executive devices affecting 
taxation of imports, except the charac- 
teristic dumping duty, as well as to 
expedite legislation to carry out Can- 
ada’s additional treaty engagements 
with the United States. Some appre- 
hension existed that, following repre- 
sentations before the Tariff Board 
from automobile and furniture manu- 
facturers and others, pressure would 
be exerted to raise the intermediate 
tariff on all except the items dutiable 
at specific rates in the Ottawa and 
American agreements. 

Mr. King believed that increased 
trade might go far to solve the em- 
ployment problem. Official statistics 
seemed to bear him out, for with the 
expansion of Canadian exports that 
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has been continuous since July, 1935, 
the index of employment has been 
above the 1926 level and on Dec. 1 
stood at 104.6, as compared with 98.9 
a year before. 

Except for the utterances of George 
N. Peek, who continued to argue that 
the American unconditional most- 
favored-nation policy was injurious 
and that under the treaty with Canada“ 
agriculture was “being asked to take 
the rap” for the benefit of industry, 
there was not much public opposition 
to the treaty in the United States. 
Indeed, the National Lumber Manu- 
facturers Association in a letter to 
Secretary Hull on Dec. 14 promised 
cooperation with the administration’s 
policies. 

On the other hand, American ex- 
porters’ associations were sufficently 
disturbed over impending Congres- 
sional legislation to prepare for battle. 
First was the threat to test the con- 
stitutionality of the Trade Agree- 
ments Act. In addition, bills were be- 
ing drafted to require Senate approval 
of all trade agreements and to pro- 
hibit any except bilateral agreements 
affecting the general tariff level. 
Meanwhile, except for a speech by 
Secretary Hull lauding and explaining 
the treaty, the Roosevelt administra- 
tion was silent on the subject during 
December. 


THE DOMINION CONFERENCE 


The Canadian federation is some- 
what less sensitive than the American 
on questions of constitutionality. Con- 
flict between Federal and Provincial 
legislative powers has been so fre- 
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quent since 1867 that two expedients 
have gradually been adopted: (1) 
Submission of debatable laws to the 
Supreme Court before enforcement; 
and (2) periodic Dominion-Provincial 
conferences to secure the passage of 
uniform Provincial legislation in 
fields where Federal power is doubtful. 

The burden of relief and of Provin- 
cial finance generally has since 1929 
subjected the Dominion to great 
strains. Loans to the Provinces from 
the Dominion and readjustment of the 
Provincial subsidies have aided some- 
what, while revision of railway rates 
has corrected the uneven effects of 
the Canadian tariff. Last Spring, in 
the dying days of the Bennett admin- 
istration, the Prime Minister attempt- 
ed a permanent solution of some of 
these problems by means of social 
security legislation. This was passed 
by Parliament, but has been referred 
by the Liberal successors to the Su- 
preme Court for opinion. The coinci- 
dence this Winter of Liberal govern- 
ments at Ottawa and in eight of the 
nine Provinces was too favorable for 
joint action to be neglected. During 
December a Dominion-Provincial con- 
ference of Premiers was held, with the 
Mayors of the principal Canadian 
cities present at the opening sessions. 

Action on Dominion legislation for 
social services and industrial control 
was postponed because the Supreme 
Court decisions were pending. No set- 
tlement was reached on dividing the 
Dominion and Provincial fields of tax- 
ation, nor on a debt-refunding pro- 
gram or the creation of a Dominion 
loan council. Instead, the Dominion 
agreed to assume a larger share of 
relief by becoming responsible for all 
employables and temporarily increas- 
ing its grants to the Provinces. Per- 
manent committees were to study 
these matters further. On the recom- 


mendation of a constitutional commit- 
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tee headed by Ernest Lapointe, Fed- 
eral Minister of Justice, it was agreed 
that the Federal Parliament should 
in future have the power to amend 
the Constitution. It was reported that 
amendment would involve the unani- 
mous consent of the Provincial Legis- 
latures. 


THE WHEAT DRAMA 


World events have assisted the Ca- 
nadian Government in selling its ac- 
cumulated wheat surplus and have re- 
duced the potential loss from its pub- 
lic purchases of recent years. First, 
there is the tremendous reduction in 
the world carry-over because of short 
crops on both sides of the equator. 
Yet the new Liberal Wheat Board was 
for some weeks selling in world mar- 
kets for less than it was paying the 
Canadian farmer. It had decided to 
sell wheat as rapidly as it could, 
without breaking world prices, so as 
to reduce the disparity between prices 
for Canadian as compared with Aus- 
tralian and Argentine wheat at Liver- 
pool. 

Relief came on Dec. 12, when the 
Argentine Government unexpectedly 
announced that it would pay its grow- 
ers 8914 cents a bushel for their 
wheat instead of the 78 cents they 
had been getting on the open ex- 
change. This act rapidly reduced the 
premium on Canadian grain in Eng- 
land, whereupon the Canadian Board 
began selling freely at once. Prices 
jumped everywhere, except at Winni- 
peg, where they rose slowly until at 
the end of the year they passed the 
8714 cents a bushel paid to the Ca- 
nadian farmers. This seems to have 
facilitated sales of Canadian wheat in 
the United States as well as in Europe 
and the Orient, both for local con- 
sumption, because of the short crop, 
and for export after the close of St. 
Lawrence navigation. 
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Visitors to Alberta during Decem- 
ber reported a curious lull in political 
activity. Premier Aberhart has been 
confidently doing his best over the 
radio to convey his own faith that 
the establishment of Social Credit in 
the Province will be a relatively sim- 
ple matter, but at the same time to 
remind his supporters that he must 
first effect economies, then put cur- 
rent finances in order and balance 
the budget with the aid of the Do- 
minion Government. He has employed 
an orthodox Montreal financial ex- 
pert to assist him in the immediate 
tasks and has asked Major Douglas 
to visit Alberta early in 1936 to ad- 
vise him on setting up Social Credit. 
He has also tried to propose to the 
holders of Alberta bonds a voluntary 
reduction in interest rates. 


The flight of capital by sale of Al- 
berta securities has apparently ended. 


Despite urban skepticism and rural 
impatience the prevailing attitude 
strikes observers as a curious, almost 


religious, resignation to waiting. 
Government has become a blend of 
decency, sincerity and optimistic 
faith, marked by such changes as the 
abolition of smoking in government 
offices. But the absence of political 
and financial realism perturbs out- 
siders. Each interviewer has come 
away from Premier Aberhart con- 
vinced of his sincerity and faith, but 
unable to describe him otherwise 
than as a man who humbly but cer- 
tainly believes himself to be an in- 
strument of Providence. He and his 
Cabinet continue to hold the confi- 
dence of the majority of Albertans 
because Social Credit is still an evan- 
gelical cause whose servants have ob- 
viously dedicated themselves simply 
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and sincerely to public service. Sig- 
nificantly enough, the man seems 
proof against charges of charlatan- 
ism despite curious anomalies in his 
behavior. 


TRANSATLANTIC AIRWAYS 


During December, meetings at Ot- 
tawa and Washington brought to a 
practical conclusion prolonged nego- 
tiations for British imperial and for 
general round-the-world air and mail 
services. In effect, Great Britain and 
the United States agreed to divide the 
Atlantic and Pacific services. 

The Canadian conferences, attend- 
ed by representatives of the United 
Kingdom, Northern Ireland, the Irish 
Free State, Newfoundland and Can- 
ada, transferred its activities to 
Washington early in December. There 
it was agreed that the Atlantic serv- 
ices would in Summer follow the Ire- 
land-Newfoundland-Canada route with 
division of Canadian and American 
routes at some such junction as Mon- 
treal or Shediac, New Brunswick, and 
in Winter use Spain, the Azores and 
Bermuda as stations en route to New 
York or Norfolk, 

In the Pacific, the American ser- 
vices which had just initiated flights 
to the Philippines secured a contract 
to provide regular services from San 
Francisco to New Zealand by way of 
Hawaii. Apparently the impracticabil- 
ity of a service from Canada to Aus- 
tralasia has been acepted, but Canada 
agreed to complete a transcontinental 
route. British and Dutch services 
would link Europe with Australasia 
and China by the eastward route. 

Experimental services are to begin 
in 1936 for a program of four trans- 
atlantic round trips a week in 1937. 
The Arctic route was shelved as im- 
practicable at the present time. 





Venezuela After Gomez 


By HuBERT HERRING 


HE pattern of Latin-American dic- 
tatorships has an obstinate regu- 
larity. The late Gomez of Venezuela, 
like Machado of Cuba and Diaz of 
Mexico, began as a reformer and a 
revolutionist. In common with them, 
he was dominated by a curious blend 
of patriotism and self-seeking, but to 
a degree beyond either of them he 
made substantial contributions to the 
economic life of the people he ruled. 
There was the same disregard of con- 
stitutional usages, the same summary 
justice to those who dared disagree. 
But Gomez died at home of old age, 
while Porfirio Diaz died as a lonely 
exile in Paris, and Gerardo Machado 
wanders about Europe seeking safety 
from the agents who still pursue him. 
(For an account of Gomez’s dictator- 
ship see the article by Lothrop Stod- 
dard on page 479.) 

The death of Gomez on Dec. 17 was 
followed by the swift action of his 
Cabinet in choosing as Provisional 
President General Eleazar Lopez Con- 
treras, Gomez’s Minister of War. On 
Dec. 31 Lopez was elected President 
by the Venezuelan Congress, despite 
the angry protests of crowds who had 
gained access to the Congressional 
galleries. On Jan. 1 he announced the 
members of his new Cabinet, the ma- 
jority of them identified with the 
hated régime of Gomez. In the mean- 
time Lopez had sought to appease the 
wrath of the Opposition by ordering 
the release of some political prisoners. 

The new government found itself 
with a powder magazine, primed and 
ready to explode. The years of repres- 


sion had done their work, and the 
news of Gomez’s death released long- 
restrained fury. Many henchmen of 
Gomez were shot. Governors of sev- 
eral States—these Governors were 
Gomez’s key men, the men who shared 
with him responsibility for his abso- 
lute rule, and in all probability in the 
rewards, too—were ousted from office. 
Rioting was reported in scattered 
cities and towns—Valencia, Merida, 
Cumana, Caracas and elsewhere. 


In the oil State of Zulia Governor 
Vincencio Perez Soto, suspected by 
the workers as an ally of alien petro- 
leum interests, was forced to resign. 
President Lopez proved his loyalty to 
the older régime by appointing Perez 
Soto to the Governorship of the State 
of Lara. In the meantime, rioting and 
looting continued in Maracaibo, the 
oil center of Zulia. The rioters seemed 
to be chiefly the petroleum workers, 
among whom a few Communists were 
alleged to have been active for several 
years. They addressed their fury not 
only against the deposed Governor 
but also against the local merchants 
and the oil companies. 


Judging from the sketchy and col- 
ored reports that filtered through the 
censorship, President Lopez was seek- 
ing to consolidate a new government 
around the older lieutenants of Gomez, 
allowing a few of the more notorious 
to be sacrificed as scapegoats, and 
bringing into the new government 
some of the more powerful dissenters 
who were not in exile. Apparently his 
purpose was by coercion and the ap- 
peal to self-interest to build a machine 
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strong enough to resist any opposi- 
tion. The test of this new dictatorship 
will no doubt come as the exiles return 
and organize. 


It appeared extremely unlikely, on 
the basis of information available 
early in January, that President Lopez 
would be able to hold the Gomez ma- 
chine together. Gomez built the ma- 
chine and dominated it, but he permit- 
ted no one to harbor the ambition to 
be second in command. There are at 
least a dozen of the old lieutenants 
who feel themselves competent to suc- 
ceed Gomez, and it is questionable 
whether they will smooth the way of 
Lopez Contreras. 


ARGENTINE POLITICS 


Constitutional government is on its 
way back in Argentina, despite the 
high-handed fashion in which Presi- 
dent Justo’s party—the National 
Democrats—carried off the Provin- 
cial elections early in November. 
Later reports on those elections con- 
firmed the fraudulent tactics of the 
government forces and the nullifica- 
tion of what seems to have been quite 
clearly a preponderant radical senti- 
ment. The important point is not the 
fraud but the storm it has loosed. 
The Buenos Aires newspapers, La 
Nacion and La Prensa, were tireless 
in their warnings, and widespread 
protests were voiced throughout the 
country. These continued throughout 
November and December, culminating 
in a general strike in Buenos Aires 
during the first week of January. 

Further evidence of thestate of public 
opinion came on Dec. 30 when a Cabi- 
net shake-up removed Finance Min- 
ister Federico Pinedo, Minister of 
Agriculture Luis Duhau and Minister 
of Justice and Public Instruction 
Manuel de Iriondo. Pinedo and Duhau 
had been storm centres for many 
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months, and had won the special hos- 
tility of the Radicals. Roberto M. 
Ortiz, a member of the Radical party, 
became Finance Minister, while a Pro- 
gressive Democrat, Miguel Angel 
Carcano, was made Agriculture Min- 
ister. Ramon S. Castillo accepted the 
portfolio of Justice and Public In- 
struction. The inclusion of two promi- 
nent opponents was interpreted as 
evidence of President Justo’s decision 
to abandon his high-handed position. 

The Argentine financial situation 
continued to improve throughout 
November and December. Bank clear- 
ings and government reserves moved 
up steadily. On Dec. 20 President 
Justo announced that a budgetary 
surplus of over 20,000,000 pesos per- 
mitted the reduction of income taxes, 
with the exemption of some 50,000 
wage-earners in the lower brackets, 
together with the lifting of a variety 
of license taxes which had proved a 
burden to some 26,000 small trades- 
men and professional men. This move, 
reflecting improved economic condi- 
tions, was regarded also as a con- 
ciliatory gesture toward groups in- 
clined to follow the Opposition parties. 

A three-cornered trade dispute in- 
volving Argentina, Chile and Peru 
became serious during December. A 
trade treaty between Chile and Peru, 
granting reciprocal concessions on 
wheat, petroleum and other items, 
roused Argentina to action. On Dec. 5 
Argentina announced that imports of 
Peruvian petroleum would pay an 
additional 50per cent in customs duties 
unless Peru accepted Argentine wheat 
on the same terms as Chilean wheat. 
This action was denounced in the 
Chilean press as an instance of Argen- 
tine imperialism. Carlos Saavedra 
Lamas, the Argentine Foreign Minis- 
ter, was reminded of his vigorous sup- 
port in 1933 of Secretary Hull’s pro- 
posal at Montevideo for such bilateral 
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treaties as Chile and Peru later 
arranged. 


THE CUBAN PRESIDENCY 


Carlos Mendieta, the sixth Provi- 
sional President to hold office in 
Cuba since Gerardo Machado made 
his undignified flight in August, 1933, 
resigned on Dec. 10. His action fol- 
lowed failure to conciliate the war- 
ring political parties in preparation 
for the delayed general election. For- 
mer President Mario Menocal, candi- 
date of the Democratic party, would 
have none of him, and refused to run 
if the election were held under Men- 
dieta’s leadership. The threat was 
successful. If Menocal did not run, 
there would be but one candidate— 
Miguel Mariano Gomez—and without 
at least two candidates there could be 
no election. Thereupon Mendieta re- 
signed in the interest of comity, and, 
one suspects, in the interest of tran- 
quillity. 

Mendieta had served since Jan. 20, 
1934; he had lived through stern 
months, with bombing and kidnap- 
pings and disorder beating out a 
monotonous refrain; he had seen the 
end of the Platt Amendment and the 
beginning of a more generous trade 
agreement. Mendieta was a weak man, 
but honest and of eager goodness of 
will. Yet he was only a puppet Presi- 
dent, for Colonel Fulgencio Batista 
was the real ruler of the island. The 
seventh Provisional President, José 
A. Barnet y Vinageras, took Mendi- 
eta’s place, and occupied the Presi- 
dential palace until his successor was 
elected. 


The election of Jan. 10 settled 
down to a choice between Miguel 
Mariano Gomez, representing the 
three-party coalition — Nationalist, 
Republican and Liberal—and Mario 
Menocal, representing the Democrats. 
The election of Dr. Gomez was as- 
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sured well in advance. Menocal, while 
having the support of the strongest 
and best organized party on the 
island, suffered the handicap of his 
previous Presidential record. The 
memory of Cubans is short, but it 
was not forgotten that as President 
he had permitted a rioto::s wasteful- 
ness which stripped the Treasury 
clean. In electing Gomez, they voted 
partly for his father, who was also 
President, partly for the man him- 
self, formerly the gay Mayor of 
Havana and an enemy of Machado. 
But serious Cubans expected little 
from him. 

The election was conducted with a 
minimum of disorder, although five 
persons were slain during altercations 
in various parts of the island. But on 
Jan. 12 the Cuban people were still 
awaiting the final result of the na- 
tional poll, for so slowly were the re- 
turns coming in that only 1,725 out of 
5,117 precincts had reported their re- 
sults. This delay, even though Gomez 
was far ahead of his rival, caused a 
good deal of public indignation. La 
Discusion, organ of ex-President Men- 
ocal’s party, attributed the situation 
to “incompetence and bad faith.” 


CALLES RETURNS TO MEXICO 

Mexico’s history during December 
revolved about the return of General 
Plutarco Elias Calles, and the troubles 
it caused. Calles was President from 
1924 to 1928; he continued to rule 
under the Presidencies of Portes Gil, 
Ortiz Rubio and Abelardo Rodriguez, 
and, in fact, put Lazaro Cardenas into 
office in December, 1934. But last 
June President Cardenas abruptly cut 
the umbilical cord which hitherto 
connected the National Palace with 
Calles’s home in Cuernavaca. Calles 
scolded Cardenas, whereupon Carde- 
nas announced that henceforth he, the 
elected President, would serve as Pres- 
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ident. Calles left for California, and 
Cardenas ruled. 


On Dec. 13 Calles suddenly appeared 
in Mexico City by plane, accompanied 
by Luis Morones, one of the least dis- 
tinguished figures in the former Calles 
administration. The event was inter- 
preted by the Mexican press and pub- 
lic as a declaration of war. Calles him- 
self made no threats, but his return 
stirred his former allies to fresh ef- 
forts to discredit President Cardenas. 
Crowds gathered around Calles’s house 
and shouted imprecations, All Mexico 
was excited. It was freely prophesied 
that arms were being gathered, forces 
prepared, and that a revolution was 
impending. 

The government treated the inci- 
dent as of the utmost importance, as 
perhaps it was. Two generals, inti- 
mate friends of Calles, who had met 
him at the airport, were dismissed 
from their offices. Five Senators, all 
friends of the ex-President, were ex- 
pelled from the Senate. The Gover- 
nors of four States—Sonora, Sinaloa, 
Guanajuato and Durango—were re- 
moved from office, and tested friends 
of the administration were installed. 
The ex-President himself was care- 
fully guarded, and was virtually a 
prisoner in his own house. The final 
indignity came from the political party 
that he himself had founded—the 
National Revolutionary party—and 
that had conferred upon him the re- 
sounding title ““Chief of the Revolu- 
tion.” On Dec. 18 the name of Calles 
was dropped from the party rolls, to- 
gether with those of many men sus- 
pected of being too friendly to the 
fallen chief. 

It is impossible to know whether the 
return of Calles really meant trouble. 
Judging from previous Mexican his- 
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tory, it might have, but President Car- 
denas seemed firmly in the saddle; 
labor and the farm workers seemed 
loyal; there was no murmur of discon- 
tent in the army. Calles has lost his 
hold upon the masses, while President 
Cardenas has won an enthusiastic fol- 
lowing. 


URUGUAY BREAKS WITH RUSSIA 


The government of Uruguay sev- 
ered diplomatic relations with the 
Soviet Union on Dec. 27, The circum- 
stances are, as is usual in such in- 
stances, confused. Brazil had protest- 
ed against the Communist propagan- 
da that flowed north from Monte- 
video, bringing revolution in Northern 
Brazil and in Rio de Janeiro; Russia 
was suspected of using Soviet gold 
for all sorts of subversive purposes in 
other neighboring countries. There- 
fore, argued Uruguay, the Russians 
must go. They went—on the next 
boat, 

Unfortunately, the story upon which 
President Terra of Uruguay and Pres- 
ident Vargas of Brazil agree is sub- 
ject to some mild reservations. It is, 
for instance, significant that substan- 
tial and increasingly vocal groups— 
majorities, perhaps—are anxious to 
remove these Presidents from their 
high places. It is also true that there 
is little evidence to substantiate the 
assertion that Communists were at 
the bottom of the recent Brazilian up- 
rising. Apparently it was a highly in- 
digenous movement of revolt against 
a dull and overbearing dictatorship, 
just as the recent revolt in Uruguay 
was a thoroughly home-grown attempt 
to restore constitutional government 
in that republic. Terra and Vargas 
evidently decided to blame all troubles 
on Moscow—a convenient, although 
not particularly convincing, solution. 





Britain’s Cabinet Blunders 


By RALPH THOMPSON 


ROBABLY not even a professional 

Jeremiah would have suspected 
late in November, when the new Brit- 
ish Cabinet took office, that within a 
month one of its most important port- 
folios would change hands. As For- 
eign Secretary in Mr. Baldwin’s gov- 
ernment formed in June, Sir Samuel 
Hoare had been above reproach, and 
as incumbent of the same position in 
the reconstructed Cabinet, he would, 
it was only natural to believe, con- 
tinue his good work. Nearly every one 
recognized and applauded his efforts 
to preserve the dignity of the League 
of Nations in the face of a most try- 
ing international situation. That, in- 
deed, was exactly what the British 
Government had been elected to do. 


Then, on Dec. 8, came the news of 
the extraordinary peace plan concoct- 
ed in Paris by Britain and France. 
Italy was to be offered large slices of 
Ethiopia if she would end hostilities 
there. Immediately a roar went up in 
England, and so great was it that 
Prime Minister Baldwin had to do 
something, and that quickly. No gov- 
ernment in the world could long with- 
stand such a concerted and outraged 
public opinion. On Dec. 18 Sir Samuel 
accepted the part of scapegoat and did 
penance for the government’s share in 
the scheme by resigning. The agree- 
ment he had signed was sonorously 
disavowed by his colleagues, and the 
seals of the Foreign Office were hand- 
ed over to Anthony Eden. 

Eventually we may know exactly 
what happened. Now we know—with 
a little added—only what the govern- 
ment said happened. Sir Samuel, free- 


lancing, as it were, and out of contact 
with London, signed the peace pro- 
posal and then went to Switzerland on 
a holiday. The Cabinet eventually got 
the news and, after some internal dis- 
sension, endorsed the plan because it 
could not help itself, meanwhile assur- 
ing the country that when all de- 
tails were known the situation would 
prove to be much less shameful than 
appeared. 

When on Dec. 13, however, the 
League published the text of the pro- 
posals the clamor of protest only 
grew in volume, and a hasty retreat 
was in order. Mr. Baldwin later told 
the Commons that the chief trouble 
had been “an absence of liaison’’—in 
other words, i: nportant Ministers had 
been week-ending in the country and 
had not discovered what Sir Samuel 
had done until it was too late to act 
otherwise than in his support. ‘Never 
had I or any of my colleagues,” said 
the Prime Minister, “any idea in our 
own minds that we were not being 
true to every pledge we had given in 
the election.” 

One may question Mr. Baldwin’s 
innocence, Beyond doubt the Hoare- 
Laval scheme was known in govern- 
ment circles before that fatal “absence 
of liaison” week-end of Dec. 7-8 (it 
appeared in outline in The New York 
Times of Dec. 5) and at least one 
competent observer has declared that 
the whole matter was officially con- 
sidered and approved well before it 
was settled. Furthermore, even were 
Mr. Baldwin and his colleagues cruel- 
ly surprised by what happened in 
Paris, it need not have taken them 
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ten days to discover that the plan vio- 
lated “every pledge” they had given. 


The British Government simply 
guessed wrong. As Sir Samuel him- 
self implied when he spoke in the 
Commons on the day after his resig- 
nation, the strict pursuit of League 
policy was bringing Britain nearer 
and nearer to an unassisted war with 
Italy, and the Cabinet felt that a way 
out had to be found, even if it had to 
condone Italian aggression at the 
game time. What the Cabinet did not 
realize was that while the British 
people did not want war with Italy, 
they wanted knuckling-down even less. 


So Sir Samuel gave up his post to 
Anthony Eden, who, with Sir John 
Simon, seems to have led whatever 
Cabinet resistance there was to the 
plan. Yet it was not Sir Samuel who 
suffered most sorely from the whole 
affair; it was Mr. Baldwin. Not for 
many years has the prestige of a 
Prime Minister declined so rapidly 
within a few weeks, and not for many 
years has such an embarrassed public 
eating of words taken place as when 
the Prime Minister told the Commons 
on Dec. 19 that the peace plan was 
“absolutely and completely dead,” that 
Sir Samuel had approved it when he 
was “tired and worn out,” and that 
the fact that Sir Samuel had been 
allowed to negotiate when exhausted 
was “an act of weakness on my part.” 


BRITISH HOME ISSUES 


Although the Ethiopian affair and 
its domestic consequences consumed 
the larger part of Parliament’s ener- 
gies up to the Christmas adjournment 
on Dec. 20, some time was found for 
other matters. Royal assent was given 
on the final day to the Railways 
(Agreement) Bill, by which the Treas- 
ury was empowered to guarantee the 
principal and interest of a loan of over 
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$125,000,000 to the four main-line rail- 
ways. On the previous day the gov- 
ernment introduced its Unemployment 
Insurance (Agriculture) Bill. 


Of more immediate importance than 
these and other new bills was the fact 
that Parliament had still to struggle 
with old issues. On Dec. 9 Labor at- 
tempted to amend the customary ad- 
dress thanking the King for his speech 
from the throne by inserting a para- 
graph to the effect that unemploy- 
ment, the distressed areas, the coal 
mines controversy and other impor- 
tant matters were being sadly neg- 
lected by the government. It was, of 
course, a hopeless manoeuvre, in view 
of Mr. Baldwin’s majority. But it gave 
to Mr. Attlee, the Labor leader, a 
chance to air his party’s grievances, 
and to the government, in the person 
of Sir Thomas Inskip, Attorney-Gen- 
eral, an opportunity to reply. 

More insured persons than ever be- 
fore, Sir Thomas proudly announced, 
were at work. In the distressed areas 
of the Northeast, the Northwest and 
Scotland the number of unemployed 
had fallen considerably since 1931— 
in the respective districts by 145,000, 
205,000 and 72,000—even if the num- 
ber in South Wales remained con- 
stant. The government was already 
committed to the expenditure of be- 
tween $15,000,000 and $20,000,000 for 
distressed area relief and would con- 
tinue its search for the means of 
helping these hard-pressed districts. 


In regard to the coal mines contro- 
versy Sir Thomas was unable or un- 
willing to make an outright statement 
of the official position. He spoke of 
the government’s intention to unify 
mining royalties (a step recommended 
by various commissions for the past 
fifteen years) and defined his terms 
by stating that unification meant that 
the State would purchase, in the in- 
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terests of the community, those min- 
ing royalties now held by some 4,000 
individuals and institutions. But when 
the purchase would be made, or what 
effect it might have upon the coal 
miners’ current demand for higher 
wages, he did not say. Presumably the 
move would reduce the fixed charges 
of the colliery owners and enable 
them to pay their 750,000 workers 
somewhat more than the present aver- 
age annual wage which, according to 
Labor calculations, is about $575. 


While these discussions resounded 
in the Commons, the very real issue 
of a coal strike remained unsettled. 
The Mine Workers’ Federation con- 
tinued to demand, as in November, 
that all hands be given a uniform 
2-shilling daily increase, and the asso- 
ciated mine owners continue to plead 
their inability. On Dec. 17, after the 
owners had succeeded in persuading 
certain large purchasers to break 
existing contracts and to pay higher 
coal prices, they informed the miners 
that from Jan. 1 each district would 
receive some sort of increased wage. 
But the amount of increase was in- 
definite and in any case was not to be 
applied uniformly, as had been de- 
manded. The miners therefore flatly 
rejected the compromise and set Jan. 
27 as the day upon which the strike 
should begin. At this writing a serious 
walk-out was in prospect. 


FATE OF THE IRISH SENATE 


In theory, at least, the Irish Free 
State Parliament has been trans- 
formed into a unicameral Legisla- 
ture. On Dec. 12 President de Valera 
moved in the Dail, the lower house, 
that the Constitution (Amendment 
No. 24) Bill, abolishing the Senate, 
be again sent to that body. His mo- 
tion was carried by a vote of 76 to 57. 
The Senate, which had already once 
refused to accept the measure, could 
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now do nothing to avert its own ex- 
tinction, for legislation passed by the 
Dail may be held up for only eighteen 
months. Mr. de Valera thus had the 
power, should he choose, to move in 
the Dail within sixty days after Dec. 
12 that the fact of abolition had been 
approved by both houses. All that 
would then be necessary would be the 
Governor General’s signature. 

The chances are that Mr. de Valera 
will make this motion—and if he 
does the Governor General’s signa- 
ture follows as a matter of course. 
Speaking before the general conven- 
tion of Fianna Fail early in Decem- 
ber, he said that there would be no 
change in his attitude toward the 
Senate; it was “certainly going.” 

Mr. de Valera’s policies, however, 
are not immutable, and there is some 
reason to believe that if the Free 
State loses its present upper house it 
will gain another. Rumors current in 
Dublin during November indicated 
that the government intended to set 
up a new kind of Senate, representing 
economic, industrial and agricultural 
interests rather than political parties. 
This corporate body, while not whol- 
ly ornamental, would have no power 
of suspensive veto. It would thus, 
while preserving the facade of popu- 
lar government, prove less an impedi- 
ment than the present Senate to Mr. 
de Valera’s purposes. 


LABOR RULE IN NEW ZEALAND 


During the month following Labor’s 
victory at the polls in New Zealand on 
Nov. 27, conservatives gradually re- 
covered from the fright that had at 
first overcome them. Prime Minister 
Savage showed every indication of 
reasonableness in financial matters; 
he promised that for the time being 
Labor’s policy of controlling currency 
and credit would be pursued through 
the present Reserve Bank, and that 
if eventually the Reserve Bank had to 
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be made into a wholly public institu- 
tion the shares privately held would 
be purchased at current market rates, 
involving no loss to investors. Labor’s 
policy of ending the sales tax and of 
reducing the exchange rate would be 
achieved gradually, in order not to 
dislocate national finance. 

Thus even the Opposition press be- 
gan to speak of the Prime Minister’s 
lack of impulsiveness and his “judg- 
ment.” The new Cabinet, announced 
on Dec, 5, revealed in its personnel 
further evidence of a talent for bal- 
ancing. Mr. Savage took for himself, 
besides the Premiership, the portfolios 
of External Affairs and Native Af- 
fairs. The vital post of Minister of 
Finance and Customs went to Walter 
Nash, a moderate. To more vigorous 
and conventional Labor leaders, such 
as Robert Semple and W. H. T. Arm- 
strong, went the portfolios of Public 
Works and of Labor. 


The new government represents the 
working and lower salaried classes 
rather than the prosperous and con- 
servative farming element that for a 
generation or more had been in con- 
trol. “There was a time,” said Mr. 
Savage immediately after his success 
at the polls, “when New Zealand led 
the world in its social legislation. We 
intend to begin where the late Richard 
John Seddon [Prime Minister from 
1896 to 1903] and his colleagues left 
off.” 


SOUTH AFRICAN NATIONALISM 


In recent months certain South 
Africans have given much attention 
to what they consider the growing 
menace of both fascism and Afrikaner 
republicanism. Several members of the 
United party government are accused 
of attempting to ape Hitler and 
Mussolini, while Dr. D. F. Malan, 
leader of those anti-British National- 
ists who refused to approve the fusion 
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of the Union’s two major parties in 
1934, has been charged with seeking 
to establish an independent Afrikaner 
form of government. 

To support the horrendous cry of 
“Fascism!” it is pointed out that De- 
fense Minister Oswald Pirow has seen 
fit to propose a “New State” opposed 
to the “Victorian State” which “was 
accepted as a benign entity charged 
with the duty of maintaining law and 
order and guaranteeing to the com- 
munity freedom of speech and the 
liberty of the press.” He has said that 
in a crisis South Africa will have “to 
choose between the Victorian and the 
new conception of citizenship.” 
Furthermore, an anti-Semitic organi- 
zation called the Grey Shirts, said to 
receive a monthly subsidy from the 
Berlin Ministry of Propaganda, is re- 
puted to be working silently for the 
advance of totalitarianism. 

Whether the Fascist threat is seri- 
ous or not, Dr. Malan’s republicanism 
is no figment of the imagination, for 
he has long avowed it. During a re- 
cent session of the House of Assem- 
bly he complained again of the per- 
sistence of such imperial symbols as 
a British Governor General and “God 
Save the King” in a theoretically in- 
dependent Dominion; as recently as 
November, 1935, he admitted in a 
Capetown courtroom that the ulti- 
mate aim of his party was the estab- 
lishment of a South African republic. 
Thus few were surprised when Prime 
Minister Hertzog in a speech to his 
constituency at Smithfield on Nov. 7 
outlined the connection between 
Malanism and the Afrikaner Broeder- 
bond, a secret society “sworn not to 
entertain any cooperation” between 
British and Dutch in the Dominion. 
It is not a question of whether Malan- 
ism exists; it is a question of how 
much it can accomplish against the 
powerful government majority. 





Laval Rides the Storm 


By FRANCIS BROWN 


HEN the French Parliament ad- 

journed on Jan. 1 for a two 
weeks’ recess, it concluded one of the 
most crowded and exciting brief ses- 
sions in its recent history. The Dep- 
uties reassembled on Nov. 28, re- 
solved, it was believed, to overthrow 
the Laval government. Instead, the 
Premier was given a vote of confi- 
dence, and at the end of the year was 
still in office, despite a series of events 
that ordinarily would have brought 
down a French Ministry. 


Pierre Laval is undoubtedly one of 
the most adroit political jugglers in 
Europe, but even he could not save 
his Cabinet but for circumstances that 
make Parliament extremely loath to 
put him out. His policies have made 
him many enemies, and his personal- 
ity perhaps even more. Yet he survives 
because the Radical Socialists—the 
largest party in the Chamber—do not 
want to take over the government. 


The Radical Socialists have not for- 
gotten their experience in the Twenties 
when they began to govern in the 
midst of financial troubles. Aware 
that a crisis might easily be produced 
again if they were in office, they are 
unwilling to shoulder the blame. Even 
if a financial upset could be avoided, 
they do not want to be in power on 
the eve of general elections, for then 
their opponents could lay the many 
woes of the nation at their door—with 
possibly unhappy results when the 
voters go to the polls. At present it is 
generally believed that the Spring 
elections will bring victory to the Left. 
The Radical Socialists are therefore 
willing to wait, especially since any 


Ministry they might form now would 
be at the mercy of uncertain support 
by the Socialists. 

In the light of these facts it be- 
comes clear why Premier Laval was 
successful in his encounters with both 
Deputies and Senators who individ- 
ually would rejoice in the opportunity 
to overthrow his Cabinet. As it was, 
during December the government ma- 
jorities steadily diminished. 

Three outstanding problems were 
before Parliament—the budget, the 
Fascist leagues and foreign policy. 
Budget debates in the past have often 
consumed many months and wrecked 
Ministries, but this time the budget 
went through with record speed and 
a minimum of argument. On Dec. 12 
Parliament agreed to limit discussion 
of the budgetary items to the princi- 
pal categories so that the bill might 
be passed by the end of the year and 
thus obviate the need for provisional 
credits to carry on the government. 
With three sittings a day the budget 
was rapidly approved by both the 
Chamber and the Senate, and on Jan. 
1, after a final session of nearly twen- 
ty-four hours, the bill was sent to 
President Lebrun for signature. 

The budget, as completed, showed 
a surplus of about 12,000,000 francs, 
expenditures being estimated at 40,- 
437,808,525 francs and income at 40,- 
449,887,066 francs. But the outlook 
for the public finances was not quite 
as rosy as these figures indicated. The 
budget did not include 6,000,000,000 
francs for military purposes; these 
were to be covered by loans. Nor is it 
probable that, unless recovery comes 
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to France during the year, income 
will even approximate the budgetary 
estimates. Direct taxes for the eleven- 
month period ended Nov. 30 were 
4,631,600,000 francs below estimates. 
Year after year income has been fall- 
ing, and there is as yet no reason to 
presume that 1936 will be an excep- 
tion to what has become a rule. 

In the midst of budget discussions 
the explosive issue of the Fascist 
leagues was also before Parliament. 
These leagues, notably the Croix de 
Feu, assailed by the parties of the 
Left as endangering the Third Re- 
public, have certainly caused a good 
deal of disorder. But M. Laval has 
been strangely hesitant about taking 
action, despite the demands by his 
Radical Socialist supporters. On this 
issue it seemed early in December that 
the government would fall, but the 
danger was averted when the Croix 
de Feu and the Left parties agreed in 
a wave of Parliamentary emotion to 
disarm and dissolve. 

The agreement saved the Ministry, 
although the ensuing debate injured 
M. Laval’s prestige. After the govern- 
ment introduced its bills against the 
leagues, the Chamber gave it a vote 
of confidence by 351 to 219. There- 
upon the Deputies set to work amend- 
ing the bills to the disadvantage of 
the Right. For example, one amend- 
ment required that the leagues should 
be dissolved before the end of the 
year. Another transferred responsi- 
bility for dissolution from the courts 
to the Minister of the Interior so that 
results might be prompter than if left 
to the slower legal processes. 

The Fascist leagues thereupon de- 
clared that they had been betrayed, 
and the government itself realized 
that to insist on the original terms of 
the bills would be to court defeat. The 
Senate soon showed itself no more 
amenable to government pressure than 
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the Chamber, although the bill was 
slightly altered so that dissolution 
would be for the President of the Re- 
publie and his Ministers in Council to 
decide. In this form Parliament, on 
Dec, 28, finally approved the bill. 

While no little heat was generated 
by the debates on the budget and the 
leagues, it remained for Premier La- 
val’s foreign policy to raise the tem- 
perature to the boiling point. The 
Left, long critical of M. Laval’s ap- 
parent friendship for Italy and things 
Fascist, has also accused him of being 
half-hearted in his support of the 
principles of collective security em- 
bodied in the League of Nations. In 
December, however, running comment 
gave way to a full-dress debate from 
which, to every one’s surprise, the 
Premier emerged triumphant, though 
with the smallest majority since the 
Parliamentary session began. 

The issue arose in the second week 
of December when details of a plan 
to bring about peace between Italy 
and Ethiopia became known. Since 
Sir Samuel Hoare, the British Foreign 
Minister, and the French Premier 
were the authors of the scheme which, 
by giving Italy a large slice of 
Ethiopia, seemed to place a premium 
on aggression, they were generally 
attacked as traitors to the League. On 
Dec. 12 leaders of the Left announced 
that they would make an issue of M. 
Laval’s foreign policy, and in the fol- 
lowing fortnight they prepared for 
the debate scheduled for Dec. 27. In 
the meantime, Edouard Herriot, a 
member of the Ministry, resigned as 
leader of the Radical Socialists when 
at a meeting of the party’s executive 
committee the government’s foreign 
policy was bitterly assailed. If this 
meant that M. Herriot’s party was out 
of his control, the Ministry was 
doomed, since without the Radical 
Socialists M. Laval could not continue. 
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But on Dec. 28, after two days’ de- 
bate, M. Laval was still in the saddle. 
Léon Blum, Socialist leader, made the 
first important speech in the debate 
when he told M. Laval: ‘Mussolini 
cannot threaten unless it is because 
he has been led to believe that he will 
cause trouble between other nations. 
That is your unpardonable fault, that 
you have created that doubt, that you 
have made yourself the mouthpiece of 
that threat, that you have created 
the risk of war by using its menace 
for the defense of your policy.” These 
words seemed a direct answer to the 
Premier’s attempt to be friends with 
both Italy and Great Britain and 
at the same time to support the 
League’s action against a proclaimed 
aggressor. 

Throughout the day’s debate, em- 
phasis was laid upon the desirability 
of cooperation with the British and 
the League and upon the end of all 
concessions to Italy. Paul Reynaud, 
the outstanding figure in the debate, 
declared to the cheering Deputies: 
“We have to choose between Italy, 
which is in rupture with the Covenant, 
and Britain, the guardian of that 
Covenant.” The Right, on the other 
hand, denounced all attempts to ally 
France with “British mystics.’’ The 
sitting ended in uproar when the 
Premier practically admitted that 
without a European war the League 
could not restrain Italy’s move against 
Ethiopia. 

The next day was M. Laval’s. In one 
of the great speeches of his career, he 
insisted, citing chapter and verse, that 
he had worked in harmony with the 
British Foreign Office and that he had 
steadily warned Italy that conciliation 
was the wisest course. Waving aside 
the Hoare-Laval peace plan as dead 
and therefore beside the point, he 
pledged continued support to League 
principles. 
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The Premier referred constantly to 
the danger of war with Italy. He told 
the Chamber that if sanctions were in- 
creased “a vote by Parliament would 
be necessary for total or partial mo- 
bilization.” Perhaps this threat of war 
was enough to bring votes to the Min- 
istry. Perhaps the spirited defense of 
the Premier’s foreign policy won 
votes. But what some of the commen- 
tators could not forget was that no 
Parliamentary group wanted to take 
over the government. In that fact was 
found much of the explanation for M. 
Laval’s success in obtaining a major- 
ity of twenty when the question of 
confidence was put. 

Yet the government had only post- 
poned its most pressing political prob- 
lems, for the economic condition of the 
country is at the foundation of its 
troubles, and no solution of economic 
problems has been forthcoming. Even 
if the financial crisis that arose in 
October had ended, and by Jan. 1 the 
Bank of France had lowered its dis- 
count from 6 per cent to 5 per cent, 
the Treasury was little better off than 
it had been at the end of 1934. It was 
still forced to pay high interest for its 
money; in December a 2,000,000,000- 
franc loan was issued at 514 per cent, 
but at almost the same moment the 
British Treasury was able to obtain 
funds at as low as 214 per cent and 
1 per cent. 

A report on the budgetary esti- 
mates for the Ministry of Commerce 
showed that the index of French in- 
dustrial activity had fallen from 140 
in 1930 to 93 in 1935, and that only 50 
per cent of the nation’s workmen were 
employed for a full week of forty- 
eight hours. Unemployment has been 
rising; the total of registered unem- 
ployed at the end of November was 
409,466, and was increasing by about 
6,000 weekly. The cost of living has 
fallen but little, and the government’s 
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deflationary policy has reduced pur- 
chasing power. 


BELGIUM’S RECOVERY 


Economic concerns dominated Bel- 
gian political life during December, 
for the annual budget after long con- 
sideration by the finance committee 
of the Chamber was up for debate. In 
its final form the budget, with ex- 
penditures of about 10,000,000,000 
francs, was not only in balance but 
showed a small surplus. On Dec. 13 
the Chamber, by a vote of 128 to 12, 
approved the government’s proposals 
and sent the bill to the Senate. 


Premier Van Zeeland during the 
budget debate said that Belgium 
could look forward to a 25 per cent 
increase in economic activity during 
1936. “The national revenue,” he de- 
clared, “will increase proportionate- 
ly. In such circumstances a budget 
of 10,000,000,000 francs, although 
heavy, can be borne by the country.” 


While the ordinary budget is bal- 
anced, the extraordinary budget of 
about 2,304,000,000 francs will ulti- 
mately be met by a government loan. 
Temporarily the expenditures are be- 
ing financed by the profits from de- 
valuation of the National Bank’s gold 
stocks. In the extraordinary budget 
are appropriations of 300,000,000 
francs for public works, 140,000,000 
francs for roads and 472,000,000 
francs for military purposes. As a re- 
covery measure to relieve unemploy- 
ment and stimulate industry 1,182,- 
000,000 francs will be spent on a 
special public works program. 

Neither budget, however, provided 
for the increase in public salaries re- 
quired by the rise in the eost of living. 
Since salaries are regulated by the 
cost of living index, it had been un- 
derstood that on Jan. 1 all public sal- 
aries, pensions and so forth would be 
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increased 5 per cent. But the govern- 
ment did not include this ite:n in its 
budgetary estimates, and the Premier 
urged employes to get along for a 


_ time without the increase. The gov- 


ernment obviously hoped for a fall in 
living costs before the failure to raise 
salaries had political repercussions. 
Yet M. Van Zeeland’s plea for delay 
did not prevent plain speaking by 
representatives of the working class. 
Conversion of the public debt has 
been part of the Van Zeeland Mim- 
istry’s recovery program. In June, 
1935, about 24,000,000,000 franes in 
government bonds were converted to 
a lower rate of interest. Bonds issued 
by municipalities and other subdivi- 
sions came next, when Parliament in 
December passed a law permitting the 
conversion of these obligations from 2 
rate varying from 5 per cent to 744 
per cent to one from 4 per cent to 4144 
per cent. About 11,000,000,000 franes 
would be involved. The saving to the 
local governments was estimated at 
approximately 75,000,000 francs. 


That the Van Zeeland Ministry has 
brought a degree of recovery to Bel- 
gium successive business reports have 
testified. The building trade has ex- 
perienced a minor boom; bankruptcies 
have declined amazingly; railway traf- 
fie is greater. Foreign trade, which 
has long been the mainstay of Belgian 
economic life, has risen remarkably, 
and m October reached the gold-frane 
level of October, 1934. Harbor figures 
during November showed an increase 
at Antwerp of 222,000 tons over the 
same month in 1934. With these en- 
couraging reports Belgium had reason 
to enter the new year in an optimistic 
mood. The one cloud was the interna- 
tional situation, and toward this the 
country could do little except gaze, 
hoping that the storm would not 
break. 





The Plight of the German Jews 


By SIDNEY B. Fay 


HE German Jewish problem was 
ey given new prominence by the 
publication on Dec. 30 of James G. 
McDonald’s resignation as High Com- 
missioner of the League of Nations 
for Refugees. This commission, though 
set up by the League, was not, because 
of Germany’s wish, technically a 
League agency. In his letter of resig- 
nation Mr. McDonald excoriated Ger- 
many’s treatment of the Jews in gen- 
eral and her disregard of justice and 
personal liberty. After serving for a 
little more than two years he had 
come to the conclusion, he said, that 
the problem was so enormous that it 
must be dealt with directly by the 
League itself. 

The League and its members, Mr. 
McDonald urged, should intercede in 
a “friendly but firm’? manner with 
the German Government to protect 
Jewish and other “non-Aryan” resi- 
dents of Germany from racial and re- 
ligious intolerance. He also advocated 
similar action by non-League nations. 
“The League,” he said, “must ask for 
a modification of policies which con- 
stitute a source of unrest and perplex- 
ity in the world, a challenge to the 
conscience of mankind, and a menace 
to the legitimate interests of the 
States affected by the immigration of 
German refugees.” 

Mr. McDonald’s scathing indictment 
was at first ignored in Germany, the 
Foreign Office taking the attitude 
that it had no official knowledge of it. 
The controlled German press was not 
allowed to print the letter, though the 
official news agency after an embar- 
rassed silence for a few days informed 


the German public that Mr. McDonald 
had resigned. Publication of this news 
was followed by semi-official comment 
intended for German consumption to 
the effect that, as far as the legal 
aspect of the matter was concerned, 
the Jews were now a “racial minority” 
under the protection of “German jus- 
tice” and not a “national minority” 
under the protection of a “European 
public law,’”’ such as was invoked by 
Mr. McDonald. 

Early in January it was reported 
from London that the Jewish commu- 
nities of Great Britain and the United 
States were preparing to finance a 
scheme for a wholesale and simulta- 
neous exodus of Jews from Germany. 
The number invcived would be not 
less than 100,000 and might possibly 
reach 250,000. Germany’s consent was 
reported to be dependent upon the 
following conditions: (1) The Jews 
must obtain the consent of the British 
Government to transfer this mass of 
the population to Palestine and the 
territories of the British Empire; (2) 
emigrant Jews may remove their capi- 
tal only under conditions similar to 
those already applied to refugees 
leaving Germany for Palestine, and 
(3) British and American Jews would 
finance the German exports involved 
in the second condition for the liqui- 
dation of Jewish capital. 

The kernel of these proposals is 
contained in the second condition. 
Refugees now leaving Germany for 
Palestine and other countries, in so 
far as they escape complete confisca- 
tion of their capital, are permitted to 
remove it—including returns from the 
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sale of their personal and real prop- 
erty—only in the form of German 
goods to the amount of twice the sum 
involved after the deduction of a 25 
per cent emigration tax. Thus the 
emigration of a large body of well-to- 
do Jews would produce a volume of 
exports that Germany at present 
greatly needs. Some uncertainty was 
expressed as to how fully the German 
authorities had been consulted or 
had given their approval, as well as to 
the practicability of moving so many 
Jews to Palestine or anywhere else. 


NAZI OLYMPICS 


Whether or not American athletes 
should be endorsed for the Olympic 
Games to be held in Berlin in the 
Summer of 1936 was finally decided 
in the affirmative on Dec. 8 at a meet- 
ing of the Amateur Athletic Union in 
New York. Opponents of participa- 
tion, led by Jeremiah T. Mahoney, 
president of the A. A. U., took the 
stand that the German authorities 
were not keeping their pledge of no 
discrimination against German Jew- 
ish athletes. It was also contended 
that the German Government had 
made it impossible for Protestant and 
Catholic athletes to engage in sports, 
except as members of Nazi organiza- 
tions, and that the German injection 
of racial, anti-Semitic, anti-Christian 
and other political propaganda into 
sports and the Olympics was contrary 
to the purposes of amateur sport and 
the Olympic ideal of fair play. 

This view was widely supported by 
Jewish organizations, by the clergy 
and by many prominent individuals. 
A resolution embodying opposition to 
the Olympics under existing condi- 
tions was drawn up, but failed-to pass 
the convention of the A, A. U. Mr. 
Mahoney resigned as president and 
was succeeded by Avery Brundage, 
who was also chairman of the Ameri- 
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can Olympic Committee and who 
favored participation by American 
athletes. He took the view that the 
German team had not yet been select- 
ed. If there should be discrimination 
against Jews, that was a matter for 
the International Olympic Committee. 
We should not refuse to send athletes 
to Germany simply because of disap- 
proval of the general policies of Ger- 
many. We have nothing to do with 
these policies if they are kept out of 
the Olympic Games. 


GERMAN PROTESTANTS 


Unfortunately for the Protestant 
Opposition, it appears that there has 
been a split in its ranks. At a cru- 
cial session of the provisional admin- 
istration of the Confessional Church 
on Dec. 13, it was decided by a vote 
of 3 to 2 to remain in existence and 
continue opposition to the repressive 
measures of the Nazi authorities. Dr. 
August Marahrens, Bishop of Hanover 
and hitherto Presiding Bishop of the 
Confessional Church, voted with the 
minority in favor of cooperating with 
Dr. Kerrl’s Church Directorates in the 
effort to bring about peace and unity 
among all the Protestant groups. His 
desertion greatly weakened the group 
of more independent and defiant pas- 
tors against whom it was feared that 
Dr. Kerrl would soon use coercive 
measures in order to secure a com- 
plete victory for his new “neutral’’ 
Church Directorates. 


GERMANY’S MOSQUITO FLEET 


The publication of a new German 
Naval Manual at the opening of 1936 
indicated that Germany is creating a 
new type of small war vessel to form 
a “mosquito fleet.” These “fleet com- 
panions” include fifteen speed boats 
armed only with one machine gun and 
two torpedo tubes; their size is esti- 
mated at 100 tons and their speed at 
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forty knots or faster. There are also 
twenty “R” boats, which are smaller 
and slower and armed with one ma- 
chine gun. These little vessels, operat- 
ing either from a concealed base or 
from mother ships, might become for- 
midable in a surprise attack. They 
could also be used as mine sweepers. 
Many naval experts believe that the 
mosquito fleet represents mainly an 
effort to increase the offensive power 
of the German Navy at the fastest 
rate possible in order to tide over 
the period needed for construction of 
larger units. It is estimated that Ger- 
many will need at least five years to 
create a navy equal to 35 per cent of 
British naval strength, as provided by 
the Anglo-German naval agreement. 


TOWARD AN AUSTRIAN REICH 


Prince von Starhemberg, Austria’s 
powerful Vice Chancellor, in a speech 
on Dec. 11 called for Austrian leader- 


ship of the Germanic nations in a 
startling challenge to Adolf Hitler. 
“Those who believe they are Aus- 
trians but at the same time think 
that Hitler is right must change their 


minds,” he warned. “There is only 
one way to solve the question of Pan- 
Germanism. That is to give the lead- 
ership to the Austrians. We can no 
longer think of a great German na- 
tion, but we must strive for an Aus- 
trian Reich.” 

The speech was addressed to mem- 
bers of the Prince’s Heimwehr, the 
most powerful section of the Father- 
land Front. While seeking to concili- 
ate the Socialists, whom he fought in 
1934, he demanded an Austrian 
totalitarian State. Nobody, he said, 
was entitled to possess any individual 
program or to pursue any particular 
policy by the side of the all-embrac- 
ing Fatherland Front. He subordi- 
nated entirely the question of wheth- 
er or not Austria should be a mon- 
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archy to his determination to make 
it a 100 per cent Fascist State. 

The present régime, Prince von 
Starhemberg intimated, would be 
severely tightened up in 1936. The 
leaders of the people were not mind- 
ed to wait much longer for those who 
were lingering outside the Father- 
land Front. In the future there would 
be two classes of citizens—a privi- 
leged class consisting of those who 
were behind the government, and a 
second class of those who were not. 
Open or secret opponents of Austria 
today could get out, he said; there 
was room for them in the neighbor- 
ing countries; no political activities 
of any kind outside the Fatherland 
Front would be tolerated. 


As for a return of the monarchy, 
the Prince declared that Legitimists 
could work with good conscience in 
the Fatherland Front, but intimated 
that the restoration of Prince Otto 
was not an immediate practical ques- 
tion, and nothing would be undertak- 
en that could disturb the tranquility 
of Austria’s neighbors. The speech 
was a blow to monarchists and 
seemed to confirm their suspicions 
that Prince von Starhemberg’s loyal- 
ty to the Habsburgs ends with a 
pious expression of respect for their 
past services to the Austrian Empire. 


The Fatherland Front, conceived 
and created by the late Chancellor 
Dolifuss to unite political parties, now 
numbers more than 2,000,000, accord- 
ing to Colonel Adam, its secretary. In 
other words, it comprises more than 
a third of the total Austrian popula- 
tion. Durmg 1935 it organized 5,400 
public meetings, 4,000 propagandist 
evening assemblies, 380 movie per- 
formances and 21 courses of instruc- 
tion for training its orators and 
officials. In addition to this, it printed 
8,000,000 propagandist tracts and 
more than 500,000 posters. Some mem- 
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bers of the body live outside Austria. 

Otto Steinhausel, once an assistant 
chief of the Vienna police and a dis- 
tinguished criminologist, was sen- 
tenced to seven years’ imprisonment 
on Dec. 20, 1935, for complicity in the 
Nazi Putsch that culminated in the 
assassination of Chancellor Dollfuss 
in July, 1934. He was the last promi- 
nent person to be brought to trial in 
connection with this tragedy, though 
several minor figures still face court- 
martial. 

On the same day Professor Dob- 
retsberger, the new Minister for Social 
Welfare, warned all officials that they 
were likely to face dismissal unless 
they made sure that none of the mem- 
bers of their families adopted a hos- 
tile attitude or worked against the 
State. After these admonitions Chan- 
cellor Schuschnigg brought Christmas 
joy to many workingmen’s families 
by announcing an unqualified amnesty 
for all except fourteen workers jailed 
after the civil war in February, 1934. 

The amnesty, however, did not in- 
clude a large number of Socialists 
imprisoned after February, 1934, for 
circulating Socialist literature, attend- 
ing secret political meetings or con- 
tributing to underground Socialist 
trade unions. Nazis shared in the 
amnesty to a lesser extent; of 911 
sentenced as a result of the attempted 
coup of July, 1934, 140 had been par- 
doned and appeals for pardon in sixty 
other cases were being speeded. 


NEW SWISS PRESIDENT 


Albert Meyer of Zurich, chief of the 
Finance Department, was, on Dec. 12, 
elected President of Switzerland for 
1936 to succeed Rudolph Minger. Dr. 
Meyer, who is 65 years old, studied at 
the Universities of Leipzig and Berlin, 
and was formerly editor of the Neue 
Zuercher Zeitung. As a member of the 
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Federal Council he opposed success- 
fully proposals to devalue the Swiss 
currency and earned the title, ‘De- 
fender of the Swiss Franc.” 

A reciprocal trade agreement be- 
tween Switzerland and the United 
States was signed on Jan. 9. The 
United States granted concessions on 
watch movements, cheese, certain 
chemicals, textile specialties and so 
on, while Switzerland gave the United 
States a large share of its lard busi- 
ness as well as concessions on wheat, 
fruit, rice, lumber, oil and automobiles. 
The treaty is to become effective on 
Feb. 15. As part of the treaty the 
Swiss Government has agreed after 
May 1 to control the export of watch 
movements in an effort to combat 
their being smuggled into the United 
States. 


NETHERLANDS TRADE TREATY. 


A new trade agreement between the 
Netherlands and the United States, 
published on Dec. 22 with full details, 
becomes effective on Feb. 1, 1936. It 
is the ninth reciprocal trade agree- 
ment concluded by the United States 
since Secretary Hull undertook the 
lowering of trade barriers. The 
Netherland Indies as well as the 
mother country are included. The 
treaty, which has been greeted with 
great optimism in Holland, provides 
for numerous mutual advantages. In 
many cases the tariff on Dutch im- 
ports to the United States is halved, 
as in the cases of tulips, cocoa, gin, 
cardboard and several kinds of seeds. 
Tariffs on tobacco, Edam cheese and 
certain vegetables and chemical prod- 
ucts were also greatly reduced. On the 
other hand, the Netherlands will in- 
crease the importation of American 
apples and other fruits, cereals, auto- 
mobile accessories, motors and type- 
writers. 





Spain’s Political Turmoil 
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By WILLIAM E. LINGELBACH 


PAIN ended 1935 in a state of polit- 
S ical uncertainty. Cabinet changes 
had been so frequent that six govern- 
ments had come and gone since the 
October revolt in 1934. 

Gil Robles’s Catholic Popular Ac- 
tion on Dec. 9 refused to support Pre- 
mier Chapaprieta’s 1936 budget and 
forced his resignation. After several 
leaders had vainiy tried to form a 
Cabinet, Manuel Portela Valadares, an 
Independent and former Minister of 
the Interior, succeeded on Dec. 14. 

As Catholic Popular Action was not 
represented, the new Cabinet, like its 
predecessor, could not command a ma- 
jority in the Cortes. To avoid an 
adverse vote and another Ministerial 
crisis the Premier suspended the ses- 
sions of the Cortes till Jan. 31. This 
brought bitter opposition, especially 
from the Right, the extremists circu- 
lating petitions for the impeachment 
of the Prime Minister and of President 
Zamora. Both fell far short of getting 
the necessary signatures. By Dec. 30, 
however, difficulties and disagree- 
ments had so multiplied that the Cabi- 
net resigned after being in office six- 
teen days. 

President Zamora was then expected 
to turn to Gil Robles. Instead, he again 
asked Sefior Portela to undertake the 
task. He accepted, announcing his new 
Cabinet on the evening of the same 
day. It too was a minority Ministry. 
On Jan. 8 the permanent parliamen- 
tary commission was scheduled to 
meet to decide whether the govern- 
ment had acted unconstitutionally in 
suspending the Cortes. To prevent an 
adverse vote the Premier issued a de- 


cree dissolving the Cortes and calling 
a general election for Feb. 16. 

When Alejandro Lerroux and his 
colleagues of the Radical party were 
forced from the government last 
October because of the Straus scan- 
dal, an end came to the strong coali- 
tion between the Conservative Repub- 
licans and Catholic Popular Action, 
which had successfully controlled a 
majority of the Cortes. According to 
the usual parliamentary practice Pres- 
ident Zamora should have entrusted 
the government to Gil Robles as the 
majority leader of the Cortes, but the 
President and the Republicans of the 
Left were suspicious of the loyalty of 
C. E. D. A. to the Republic. Instead, 
therefore, of calling on Robles, the 
President called on Chapaprieta and, 
after his resignation, on Portela. 

In the first days of December an- 
other political scandal for the moment 
overshadowed Chapaprieta’s reform 
program. Don Antonio Nombala, for- 
mer Inspector of Colonies, made the 
charge that he had been dismissed be- 
cause he had refused to approve a 
steamship company’s claim for 7,450,- 
000 pesetas as i1demnity for losses it 
sustained when the government with- 
drew its subsidy for service to Span- 
ish Guinea. He accused QGuilleno 
Mareno Calvo, Under-Secretary in 
Lerroux’s Cabinet, of plotting to col- 
lect heavy commissions on the indem- 
nity. 

The Cortes immediately appointed 
a@ commission to investigate the 
charges. On the basis of its findings, 
after an all-night session on Dec. 8, 
the Cortes formally exonerated Ler- 
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roux by a vote of 196 to 70. On the 
other hand, it found Calvo guilty of 
“political responsibility” in the plot 
and referred the whole matter to the 
courts. The affair, like the Straus 
gambling episode, reacted unfavorably 
upon ex-Premier Lerroux’s prestige 
and seriously weakened the influence 
of the Radical party. 

In the meantime, the Ministry held 
out against the opposition of the 
Cortes. Despite the hostile atmosphere, 
ex-Premier Chapaprieta, who contin- 
ued as Minister of Finance, carried 
on the refunding of the debt, reduc- 
ing the interest from 5 to 3% per 
cent, and pushed his budget proposals 
with redoubled vigor. The Catholic 
group was reluctant to pass the budget 
because of its provisions for heavy 
taxes on the rich, especially the land- 
owners, who are the particular con- 
cern of the party. Opposition to ad- 
ministrative reforms developed also 
among former officials, Cabinet Min- 
isters and civil servants, who saw 
their pensions threatened. 

Other parts of the program were 
more acceptable. They provided for ex- 
tensive public works, involving the ex- 
penditure of over $135,000,000, bring- 
ing “roads to every village and ham- 
let in the land,” and establishing ade- 
quate water supply, drainage and irri- 
gation systems. It has been estimated 
that 8,000 Spanish villages have no 
communication with the outside world. 

Conspicuous in the history of the 
Spanish Republic during 1935 was the 
breakdown of constitutional guaran- 
tees. They were suspended almost con- 
stantly over much of the country, 
especially in the principal cities and 
towns. Even Madrid and Barcelona, in- 
stead of being allowed autonomy, as 
provided for in Article IX of the Con- 
stitution, with the power to elect their 
own Council and Alcalde, were ruled 
by the central government. 
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On the other hand, the aggressive- 
ness of the Right and the evidence of 
its militant program aroused the Left 
to a sense of “the danger to the Re- 
public.” The Union of Workers (So- 
cialists) and the National Confedera- 
tion of Labor (Anarchists) arranged 
a working agreement which gave ex- 
Premier Azaiia a powerful organiza- 
tion for the impending elections. 
Should the Anarchists abandon their 
policy of direct action and use the bal- 
lot, the new combination may prove 
sufficiently formidable to secure con- 
trol of the government for the Left. 
The Socialists, who point in anger to 
the betrayal of the Republic by Ler- 
roux and his Conservative party 
through his alliance with the Catholics 
and Monarchists of the Right, protest 
against the suspension, in the inter- 
est of the grandees, of land legisla- 
tion, and loudly condemn the return of 
the Jesuits and the cordial relations 
with the Vatican. 

Many constitutional reforms have 
been prepared, but passage has been 
delayed because, until the Constitu- 
tion has been in operation four years, 
a two-thirds vote is necessary to 
amend it. On Dec. 9 this limitation 
expired, and the expectant Right was 
eager to enact its proposed changes, 
especially those relating to religion, 
the return of the Jesuits, the reopen- 
ing of church schools and the strik- 
ing out of Article III, which declares 
that “the Spanish Republic has no 
official religion.” But because of the 
political confusion nothing could be 
done in this direction until after the 
elections, 

The existence of a Spanish-Portu- 
guese alliance, sponsored by Great 
Britain, was reported in December. 
For the first time since the establish- 
ment of the Spanish Republic an offi- 
cial representative of the Portuguese 
Government visited Madrid. 





Czechoslovakia’s New President 


By FREDERIC A. 


ARLY in the afternoon of Dec. 14, 
the Presidential standard was 
slowly hauled down from the tower 
of Lany Castle near Prague as a Ssig- 
nal that the venerable Dr. Thomas G. 
Masaryk, founder of the Czechoslovak 
Republic, had resigned the Presiden- 
tial office which he had held with dis- 
tinction for seventeen years. Four 
days later the emblem was run up 
again to signalize the succession of 
Dr. Eduard Benes, who during the 
seme seventeen years had served as 
the country’s Foreign Minister. 
Strongly favored as successor by 
his old teacher and long-time collabo- 
rator, Dr. Benes was placed in the 
Presidency by the votes of 340 out of 
a total of 440 members of the Nation- 
al Assembly. The final choice was 
prefaced, however, by a considerable 
amount of party skirmishing, and at 
one stage it seemed possible that the 
government’s plans would miscarry. 
After announcing his intention to re- 
tire, on account of advancing years 
and declining health, Dr. Masaryk de- 
layed actual resignation until the elec- 
tion of Benes could be relied upon. In 
the interval Right Wing opposition, 
combined with the uncertain attitude 
of Konrad Henlein’s pro-Nazi Sudeten 
German party, became so strong that 
the Cabinet of Premier Hodza offered 
its resignation. Instead of accepting 
it, Dr. Masaryk urged the Ministers to 
compose the differences among the 
coalition parties and prepare the way 
for a speedy election. Within three 
Gays the situation was cleared up. 
The Czechoslovak Chief Executive 
is chosen in a joint session of the two 
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houses of Parliament, by a _ three- 
fifths majority. In 1920 Dr. Masaryk 
was voted life tenure, but apart from 
this special arrangement the term is 
seven years—the period for which Dr. 
Benes was chosen on Dec. 18. 

The retiring President’s warm en- 
dorsement, coupled with the prestige 
and influence of Dr. Benes, had direct 
influence upon the National Assembly. 
Supporting the government candidate 
were not only the eight parties com- 
prising the government coalition, but 
also the German Clericals, the Com- 
munists, the Slovak People’s party 
and even a portion of the Hungarian 
minority party. The only positive op- 
position was offered by semi-Fascist 
groups headed by Dr. Benes’s two 
most implacable personal foes, Kra- 
mars and Stribeny. These groups 
mustered a total of 24 votes and 
bestowed them upon Bohumil Nemec, 
a retired Professor of Botany in 
Prague University. The Sudeten Ger- 
man party, the Czech Fascist party 
and the diehard Hungarian minority 
handed in 76 blank ballots. Dr. Benes 
thus obtained 85 votes more than were 
required for his election—at what 
price in the way of political deals only 
the future can reveal. 

Public demonstrations quickly ap- 
proved the outcome of the election. 
Always a hard fighter, the new Chief 
Executive is roundly disliked in vari- 
ous quarters. But the Assembly’s ver- 
dict undoubtedly confirms the retiring 
President’s mature and dispassionate 
judgment and also reflects the coun- 
try’s general feeling that its destinies 
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are safer in the hands of Dr. Benes 
than in those of any one else. Born 
in 1884, educatéd at Prague, Paris, 
Dijon and Berlin, and for several years 
a teacher of economics and sociology 
at Prague, he is, like his predecessor, 
a man of high intellectual attainment. 


POLISH TRUST BUSTING 


Poland is governed largely by 
decree. Notable among the regulatory 
measures brought forward in Decem- 
ber were several by which the Zyn- 
dram-Koscialkowski Cabinet launched 
a campaign against trusts and cartels 
fostered by previous governments. 
The method used was drastic reduc- 
tion of prices of industrial products— 
a 15 per cent cut on oil products and 
a 20 per cent cut on coal. Some of the 
industries affected—particularly the 
two mentioned—are heavily backed 
by American, French and German 
capital, and from both Polish and for- 
eign sources one hears that, after 
operating for two years without profit 
because of high taxes, the industries 
now:face a complete shut-down. Many 
industrial leaders hold it would be 
better if the government took over the 
enterprises before they are ruined. 
Already, it is said, they have declined 
in operating efficiency because of the 
hesitation to invest new capital so 
long as the government’s attitude— 
particularly toward foreign enter- 
prises—continues uncertain. 


Despite efforts by the government 
to maintain order, anti-Semitic out- 
breaks continued through the Au- 
tumn and Winter months, especially 
in Warsaw. Conservative estimates 
fix the number of killed at a score 
and of seriously injured at from 300 
to 400. Large numbers of shops have 
been plundered and many arrests 
made. It was plausibly explained that 
the annual recurrence of outbreaks 
in the Autumn months is due to the 
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ease with which young people who 
have recently left school and who 
have become demoralized by their 
newly-won freedom fall prey to anti- 
Semitic propaganda. In a long inter- 
pellation reciting the atrocities suf- 
fered, Jewish members of the Sejm 
pleaded in December for security of 
life and property. President Moscicki 
requested the Cabinet to adopt more 
effective measures for repressing the 
Nationalist hot-heads. 


GREECE AWAITS ELECTIONS 


When King George accepted the 
invitation to return to the Greek 
throne, he made it clear that he in- 
tended to “draw a curtain over the 
recent past.’’ To the best of his abil- 
ity he has lived up to his promise, and 
he has won commendation from wide- 
ly differing political elements for so 
doing. Yet the King’s first weeks on 
the throne witnessed not only an ill- 
concealed rivalry between the Mon- 
arch and Marshal Kondylis for actual 
control, but also a continuance of the 
tension between Royalists and Re- 
publicans that culminated on Dec. 17 
in the dissolution of Parliament. 

At the same time ex-Premier Veni- 
zelos has apparently reconciled him- 
self to the new régime. On Dec. 4 he 
told a monarchist friend that if the 
King proved true to his good begin- 
ning, he would not only consolidate 
the throne but restore national unity, 
broken up twenty years ago. When, 
two days later, Venizelos learned that 
the Republican leaders Alexander Pa- 
panatassiou and George Kaphandaris 
had failed to cooperate with the King 
by accepting an invitation to a palace 
conference, he upbraided them round- 
ly, and with perceptible effect. Veni- 
zelos has reiterated that he will 
never again take an active part in 
politics, his plan being to return to 
Crete and live there privately. 

The Demerdsis Cabinet was con- 
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fronted with a critical situation on 
Dec. 16 when 166 Tsaldarist Deputies 
belonging to the Popular party de- 
manded that Acting President Vala- 
nos of the National Assembly forth- 
with convoke a meeting of that body. 
The demand was not met and led to 
an act that had from the outset been 
insisted upon by the Republicans— 
the dissolution of the Assembly. A 
general election was then fixed for 
Jan. 26. 

It was announced on Dec. 18 that 
special efforts would be made to in- 
sure a fair and free election. To this 
end, magistrates throughout the king- 
dom were to be given fifteen days’ 
leave before the polling and their 
duties were to be taken over by the 
president of the court of first instance 
and of appeal in each district to su- 
pervise the electoral procedure. Police 
and military forces utilized for the 
maintenance of order during the poll- 
ing were to be under the control 
of these judicial officers, who were 
also to preside over the committees 
charged with counting the votes. It 
was thought probable, too, that the 
election would be on the basis of pro- 
portional representation. 

In view of King George’s bold han- 
dling of Marshal Kondylis since the 
restoration, Premier Mussolini in the 
pre-restoration period of wire-pulling 
and maneuvering clearly backed the 
wrong man. Pledges of support for 
George’s restoration as a pro-Italian 
sovereign were secured in Rome by 
the Marshal, and if the two men had 
seen eye to eye, George would prob- 
ably have been restored in September 
as Italy’s puppet. But it turned out 
that George not only was unwilling 
to accept a restoration until after a 
Greek plebiscite, but that he cher- 
ished decided pro-British sentiments 
and was likely to be of little use to 
Mussolini. It was this discovery that 
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won for him both the support of Brit- 
ish official circles and that of ex- 
Premier Tsaldaris and his followers. 


YUGOSLAV INSTABILITY 


With but a narrow margin of sup- 
port in the Yugoslav Parliament, the 
Stoyadinovich government headed 
into new difficulties on Dec. 20, when 
Milosh Botich, Minister of Public 
Works, and Mirko Kimmenovich, 
Minister of Physical Training, re- 
signed. Their posts were filled prompt- 
ly, but observers believed that further 
trouble lay ahead. Leaders of the 
Serb Radical party were demanding 
nothing less than the resignation of 
the Premier himself. To embarrass- 
ments arising from dissensions among 
the government coalition parties were 
added those due to the upsetting of 
trade by sanctions against Italy, the 
ceaseless clamor of the Croats for 
autonomy and anti-Slav propaganda 
in Bulgaria, where the revolutionist 
Damya Veltchev was on trial. 


A BULGARIAN POLITICAL TRIAL 


A military court sitting in a suburb 
of the Bulgarian capital began on 
Dec. 18 the trial of former Premier 
Veltchev, head of the Officers’ 
League, and twenty-eight other high 
officials on charges of plotting to 
overthrow the present Bulgarian 
régime. During the first days of the 
trial, Veltchev recounted at length his 
activities in recent years, warmly 
denying any connection with the 
alleged plot that in early October led 
the Toschev government to proclaim 
nation-wide martial law. In the popu- 
lar view the trial was merely another 
round in the perennial struggle be- 
tween the so-called Macedonian revo- 
lutionaries or pro-Italian, anti-Yugo- 
slay influences behind the present 
government, and the advocates of 
rapprochement with Yugoslavia, of 
whom Veltchev is the leader. 





Fascist Plotting in Estonia 


By 


Ess than a year after the Estonian 


Government suppressed a Fascist 


uprising engineered by the Front Sol- 
diers’ League, known also as the Lib- 
erators (see August CURRENT HIs- 
TorY, page 548), another would-be 
coup d@’état by the same organization 
was discovered. On Dec. 8 a group of 
conspirators charged with planning to 
seize President Paets and other mem- 
bers of the government and to set up 
a régime of their own were surprised 
by police and loyal troops at a secret 
meeting in Tallinn. 

Exactly who led the conspiracy is 
not clear; first reports had it that 
General Larka and Arthur Sirk, long 
prominent for their quarrels with the 
government, had been taken into cus- 
tody, but later dispatches were con- 
tradictory. There seems to be no ques- 
tion that the plot was financed by 
Finnish Fascists, among whom Dr. 
Sirk has found refuge ever since he 
escaped from an Estonian prison in 
1934. Some money and arms may have 
also been furnished by German Nazis. 

At the time of the Tallinn raid the 
government was said to be once more 
planning a new Constitution, and later, 
in a New Year address to the country, 
President Paets hinted that soon there 
would be at least a partial return to 
democratic rule. But for nearly two 
years Estonia has been governed by a 
dictatorship because of Fascist “dan- 
gers”—which are still present, as re- 
cent events indicate; a new Constitu- 
tion voted by the people in October, 
1933, has never been made effective. 
So long as Estonian politics consists 
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of one dictatorship defying another, 
mere promises of parliamentary gov- 
ernment carry little weight. 


GERMANY AND LITHUANIA 


The establishment in Memel of a 
government generally satisfactory to 
German aspirations has not ended the 
tension between Berlin and Kaunas. 
Among the first results of the setting- 
up of a German-dominated Director- 
ate was the replacement of various 
functionaries in the territory by per- 
sons more sympathetic to the new 
régime. 

This was to be expected, since 
Directorates under Lithuanian control 
had acted likewise upon coming into 
office after a period of German as- 
cendancy. The Lithuanian courts have 
ordained, however, that Memel office- 
holders must speak both Lithuanian 
and German, and hence certain of the 
new appointments are expected to 
cause trouble. The Kaunas govern- 
ment has already protested to Great 
Britain and France, guarantors of the 
Memel Statute, that Germans in the 
territory were attempting to wipe out 
all signs of Lithuanian sovereignty. 

On Dec. 30, in an attempt to relieve 
the strain, the British Ambassador in 
Berlin was ordered to inquire whether 
Germany was disposed to exchange 
political prisoners with Lithuania. 
Should Germany reply in the affirma- 
tive, a step toward peace would be 
taken, for ever since the new Memel 
Diet met early in December pressure 
has been brought to bear upon Presi- 
dent Smetona of Lithuania to release 
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the political prisoners sentenced in 
the course of the Memel treason trial. 


BALTIC CONFERENCE 

A non-committal communiqué was 
the only visible product of the third 
meeting of the Baltic Entente, held in 
Riga from Dec. 9 to Dec. 11. The For- 
eign Ministers of Latvia, Lithuania 
and Estonia announced that they had 
discussed the “general political situa- 
tion,” strongly endorsed the League 
of Nations and decided to seek col- 
lective representation on the League 
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Council. Not a word in the commu- 
niqué referred even indirectly to 
home affairs, and it is believed that 
the relations of the three States are 
still uncertain. Lithuania continues to 
lean in the direction of the Soviet 
Union, Latvia toward Germany, Es- 
tonia toward Poland. In the case of 
Latvia, great significance is attached 
by some commentators to Riga’s re- 
cent lifting of the ban on Hitler’s 
autobiography, My Struggle, and to 
the signing of a German trade treaty. 


The New Soviet Money 


By EDGAR S&S. 


HE attempt of the Soviet Govern- 

ment to stabilize and unify its 
monetary system represents a move- 
ment of great social importance. It 
marks a new siage in the economic 
progress of the Communist experi- 
ment, and an advance in social wel- 
fare. But the real significance has 
been somewhat obscured by the most 
striking change—the abolition of the 
Torgsin stores. 

These stores were organized osten- 
sibly to improve the living conditions 
of foreigners, but really to create for 
the government a supply of foreign 
valuta and gold with which to meet 
obligations abroad. During the past 
four years the stores earned for the 
Soviet Government 270,000,000 gold 
rubles. The system immediately bene- 
fited foreign technical advisers to the 
Soviet Government, tourists and the 
staffs of embassies, and also some 
sections of the native population. 
Many Russians received remittances 
from friends or relatives outside the 
country, and others were occasionally 
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able to secure gold trinkets or objects 
of similar character which were ac- 
cepted as money in these shops. 
Torgsin stores were well supplied 
with merchandise of good quality, in- 
cluding articles of ordinary use as 
well as luxuries unobtainable else- 
where. Prices were high, but the rates 
of exchange for gold and foreign cur- 
rencies were favorable, while the mere 
existence of such unusual sources of 
supply protected the favored groups 
from the discomforts and privations 
common to the rest of the people. 
The decree of Nov. 14, 1935, abol- 
ishing Torgsin did not attract imme- 
diate attention. It was postdated Jan. 
1, 1936, and was to come into force 
on Feb. 1. Thereafter only Russian 
money will be accepted in the country, 
both foreigners and citizens alike be- 
ing obliged to buy in the same mar- 
ket. All foreign currency must be ex- 
changed for rubles at the State Bank 
at rates of exchange fixed by the de- 
cree. Since these rates give the dollar 
an exchange value of 5 rubles, as 
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compared with the former rate on the 
Black Bourse of 25 rubles, the signifi- 
cance of the new policy in terms of 
purchasing power is obvious. 

For a time it was expected that the 
deeree would be relaxed in favor of 
the staffs of foreign embassies and 
other privileged groups, but these 
hopes were destroyed by an official 
disclaimer on Dee. 29 of any intention 
to alter the exchange rate of 5 rubles 
to the dollar. As the meaning of the 
new policy became clear a wild scram- 
ble arose among those affected to 
withdraw from the banks their de- 
posits of foreign money, and to spend 
the money at the Torgsin stores. For- 
eigners, particularly those connected 
with the embassies, still hope that the 
local stores will offer them a special 
range of prices. If this is not done and 
if the existing ruble prices hold good 
after Feb. 1, these individuals may 
expect to pay the equivalent of $2 a 
pound for butter, 60 cents for a loaf 
of bread, with other things in propor- 
tion—roughly a 500 per cent increase 
in their cost of living. 

The effect of the new policy upon 
foreigners is not its most important 
feature, for the abolition of Torgsin 
is only an incident in the reorganiza- 
tion of the Soviet monetary system. 
Pure communism has no place for 
money as the term is usually under- 
stood, and Communist theory has al- 
ways presupposed a disappearance of 
this capitalistic device. As until re- 
cently the internal economy of Russia 
did not operate in any thoroughgoing 
way on a money basis, it might have 
been possible for the Bolshevists to 
shape social development in either of 
two directions—toward communism 
with its direct exchange of services 
between the individual and the State, 
or toward the more traditional system 
of money incomes received and spent 
through a free market. That the Rus- 
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sians have chosen to move in the lat- 
ter direction is evidence that real com- 
munism is still far distant. For the 
indefinite future at least Soviet Rus- 
Sia is committed to a socialistic rather 
than a communistic development, and 
one that will necessarily contain 
strong elements of individualism. 

The construction of a stable money 
economy in the Soviet Union has re- 
quired many far-reaching changes. 
The nub of the problem consisted in 
the fact that money payments were 
common in only part of the country’s 
economic life, and even here the mone- 
tary unit had a diversity of purchas- 
ing power. Many payments were made 
in goods—payments to the peasants 
through their archaic cooperative 
stores, and to many groups of workers 
through requisitions on special retail 
shops or on community restaurants. 
The money in circulation even when it 
bore a common name—the ruble— 
was in reality composed of units of 
differing purchasing power; while the 
Torgsin stores accepted a conglom- 
erate mass of foreign moneys. 

The native ruble could have no defi- 
nite monetary significance as long 
as ration cards and the system of 
“closed” shops existed for the conven- 
ience of large groups of people, since 
these practices gave the privileged 
classes access to provisions that were 
not available to many citizens, as well 
as special price concessions on many 
goods for sale in both the “closed” 
and the “open” shops. The value of 
the ruble thus varied with the social 
classification of the individual who 
possessed it, and there could be noth- 
ing like a general price level. Such 
practices had to be wiped out before 
a true money system could be estab- 
lished. 

Viewed in relation to this monetary 
problem, many important acts of the 
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government during the past year are 
seen to be parts of a coherent pro- 
gram; for example, the reconstruction 
of the village stores and the creation 
of a free market in which the peasants 
buy and sell for money; the abolition 
of food cards in the cities and of the 
closed shops; the revision of the wage 
system involving the removal of all 
save cash payments to workers; the 
more recent destruction of Torgsin 
along with the acceptance of foreign 
moneys. The separate items in this 
program have been mentioned in these 
pages as they occurred. They have led 
to conditions under which payment 
in money is the rule, the money in use 
is all of one kind, and only one set of 
markets is available. Thus after years 
of uncertainty and confusion the 
Soviet Union has at last established 
its financial structure and is in posi- 
tion to stabilize its monetary unit. 


The steps thus far taken are evi- 
dence of solid economic progress. They 
would have been impossible if the pro- 
ductive forces of the country had not 
been expanded far beyond the level 
of two years ago. A stable and plenti- 
ful agricultural development was nec- 
essary before food cards could be abol- 
ished; industrial production had like- 
wise to expand before the market in 
village and city could function through 
a single set of stores. With other ele- 
ments in the program, they reflect the 
measure of success in planned econ- 
omy. The removal of Torgsin is a 
special case. Conditions have so far 
improved that the Soviet Government 
no longer needs to acquire foreign 
valuta in this way. Foreign trade 
debts, which amounted to 1,400,000,- 
000 gold rubles in 1931, had fallen to 
139,000,000 rubles in October, 1935. 
During the past three years the Soviet 
Union has had a favorable balance 
of 450,000,000 rubles in its total for- 
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eign trade, a symptom of decreased 
economic dependence on other coun- 
tries. Domestic gold production, more- 
over, has expanded so markedly that 
Russia is now second only to South 
Africa and confidently expects in the 
near future to lead the world in gold 
output. 

The rates of exchange established 
by the recent decrees give no clue as 
to the point at which Russian money 
will finally be stabilized. The theo- 
retical gold ruble has a present value 
of almost 88 cents; on the specula- 
tive market the paper ruble is worth 
about 4 cents; while the official ex- 
change value of the paper ruble has 
been set at 20 cents. The decrees, 
therefore, quote Russian money in 
terms of dollars at less than one- 
fourth its nominal gold value, but at 
five times its actual purchasing pow- 
er. This means little to the Russian 
people as a whole, although, as we 
have seen, it is disastrous for the few 
whose incomes consist of foreign 
money. 

What is significant is the level of 
commodity prices, that is, how much 
the irredeemable paper ruble will buy. 
Prices have fallen during the past 
year, but are still high—strikingly 
so when compared with money wages. 
The standard of living is correspond- 
ingly low, beyond anything known to 
Americans. But the Soviet authori- 
ties do not believe that they have 
anchored the ruble to the existing 
level of prices. On the contrary, now 
that they have consolidated their 
monetary system, they expect further 
stabilization to result in progressive 
increases in the purchasing power of 
the ruble until in time it may come to 
have a real value more or less equiva- 
lent to the artificial value they have 
given it in terms of foreign money. 
The government no longer needs to 
pay its bills with new issues of paper 
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money, and can even begin retiring 
some of the notes in circulation. Such 
a policy would obviously raise the 
value of the ruble, but the chief re- 
liance must be placed on the continu- 
ance of progress in production that 
made possible the steps already taken 
toward stabilization. 

A glance at the record of Soviet in- 
dustry and agriculture for 1935 will 
explain the country’s optimism. There 
was a record harvest, not only of 
grains but of other basic commodities. 
Industry in general has run ahead 
of schedule with many branches far 
exceeding expectations. As compared 
with 1934, total industrial production 
in 1935 increased over 20 per cent; 
heavy industry over 25 per cent; con- 
sumers’ goods over 16 per cent. The 
transportation system, long the weak- 
est factor in Soviet industry, reached 
its schedule figures for the first time 
since the Revolution. 

A dramatic picture of the year’s 
achievements was given in December 
by Commissar Ordjonikidze by com- 
paring the production figures for 1935 
with the forecasts made by Lenin in 
1925. Lenin’s predictions seemed fan- 
tastically optimistic, but they have all 
been far surpassed, For example, 
Lenin scheduled coal production for 
1935 at 62,000,000 tons; the output 
was actually 108,000,000 tons. Oil pro- 
duction in 1935 totaled 25,000,000 
tons as compared with Lenin’s predic- 
tion of 16,000,000; iron ore totaled 
27,000,000 tons instead of 19,000,000; 
steel 12,500,000 tons instead of 6,500,- 
000 tons; and so on throughout the 
various branches of heavy industry. 
Light industry, too, has outstripped 
earlier expectations, 

Perhaps the salient feature of the 
year’s record is the lowering of labor 
costs—in other words, the increase of 
productivity per worker. If the expan- 
sion of Russian production were due 
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solely to an increase in the number of 
laborers it would obviously mean lit- 
tle in terms of improved living condi- 
tions. But if official estimates are re- 
liable, production costs fell during 
1935 by approximately 18 per cent. 

This phase of the year’s experience 
has given rise in Russia to great ex- 
citement over what is called “Stak- 
hanovism.” A coal miner named Stak- 
hanov discovered what has long heen 
@ commonplace in American industry 
—that individual production would 
show great gains if the laborer adopt- 
ed efficiency methods in the use of 
tools and the expenditure of his own 
energy. Applying his newly acquired 
knowledge, Stakhanov began to pro- 
duce unprecedented quantities of coal 
and at once became a national hero. 
His discovery was trumpeted through 
the press, and “Stakhanovism,” 
spread by emulation and government- 
al decree, was heralded by enthusias- 
tic Communists as a peculiar virtue of 
their system. Naive as was this popu- 
lar reaction, the movement itself, or 
rather the decline of production costs 
which has resulted from it, is signif- 
icant. It means that the Russian peas- 
ant, recently transformed into an in- 
dustrial wage earner, is beginning to 
master the technique of highly mech- 
anized industry, and is thus becoming 
an efficient productive agent in the 
sort of society that the Bolshevists 
are constructing. 

The future of monetary stabiliza- 
tion in Russia and the experience of 
the Russian people in terms of mate- 
rial comfort will be decided by the 
record of production. The successes of 
1935 have led the Soviet Government 
to expect and promise their people 
rapid increases in purchasing power. 
Monetary stabilization, therefore, is 
only the beginning of a process of 
vital consequence to human welfare in 
Russia. © 








Self-Government in Palestine 


By ROBERT L. BAKER 


ALESTINE is soon to have a share, 
P even though only a modest one, 
in its own government. The establish- 
ment of a Legislative Council, nearly 
half the members of which are to be 
elected, was announced by General Sir 
Arthur Grenfell Wauchope, the High 
Commissioner, on Dec. 22. Thus after 
more than fifteen years of rule by 
British officials, and despite the lim- 
ited powers of the Council, a definite 
step is being made toward the main 
objective set up by the League of 
Nations for the Class A mandates of 
Iraq, Syria and Palestine, namely, the 
development of self-governing institu- 
tions. 

An attempt was made as far back 
as 1923 to establish an assembly in 
Palestine with elected Jewish and 
Arab members, in accordance with a 
provision in the British Order-in- 
Council of 1922. The Arabs then op- 
posed the measure on two grounds: 
First, that their cooperation would 
imply acceptance of the British man- 
date and the Jewish National Home; 
second, that the system of representa- 
tion was unfair to them. They boy- 
cotted the elections and the attempt 
was abandoned. 

Further promises of a Legislative 
Council were made in the Passfield 
White Paper of 1930 and by the pres- 
ent High Commissioner late in 1932 
and again in 1934, when he said that 
one would be established as soon as 
the Municipal Councils set up in that 
year had proved their usefulness. 

Despite solid Jewish opposition and 
Arab criticism, the British Govern- 
ment has been encouraged to create 
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the Council now by a number of fac- 
tors. The Municipal Councils have been 
satisfactory. The country has enjoyed 
remarkable prosperity during the de- 
pression years. And most important, 
the relations between the Arab and 
Jewish communities have been com- 
paratively peaceful for several years. 
A growing Arab agitation for inde- 
pendence, which was stimulated by the 
success of the Egyptian Nationalists, 
may also have influenced the decision. 

In proclaiming the establishment of 
the Legislative Council the High Com- 
missioner made it clear that non- 
cooperation would not be permitted to 
defeat the project as it had in 1923. 
If any section of the population of 
Palestine should refuse to participate 
in the elections he would appoint Brit- 
ish officials or other representatives 
to fill the vacant seats. 

The Council, for which elections will 
soon be held, is to consist of twenty- 
eight members, of whom fourteen will 
be Arabs, seven Jews and seven Brit- 
ish appointees. Three of the Jewish 
members and nine of the Arab mem- 
bers are to be elected. The term of the 
Council will be five years and no redis- 
tribution of seats is contemplated dur- 
ing the life of the first body. All per- 
sons who have lived in Palestine for 
two years or more will have a vote in 
the coming elections, but thereafter 
only Palestinian citizens will vote. 

Subjects reserved to the govern- 
ment include international obliga- 
tions, the budget and the immigration 
quota, although the last two may be 
discussed by the Council. The High 
Commissioner retains the right to 














veto any measure passed by the Coun- 
cil. 

Sir Arthur Wauchope, before issuing 
his communiqué, summoned the Jew- 
ish and Arab leaders on separate days 
and outlined to them the form in 
which the Legislative Council is to be 
established. The Jewish representa- 
tives flatly refused to participate un- 
der present conditions, while the Arab 
leaders asked time to consider the 
plan. 

Dr. Chaim Weizmann, president of 
the Wor!d Zionist Organization and of 
the Jewish Agency for Palestine, on 
behalf of the Jewish community made 
the following statement: ‘To intrust 
legislative power, in whatever meas- 
ure, to those [the Arabs] openly re- 
jecting and defying the mandate of 
the League of Nations and the estab- 
lishment of the Jewish National Home 
must undermine the mandatory ré- 
gime.” He added, however, that, while 
opposing the establishment of the 
Council, the Jews would continue to 
cooperate with the Palestine Govern- 
ment in other matters. 

David Bengurion, chairman of the 
Jewish Agency Executive, another 
Jewish spokesman, prophesied that 
the Arabs would use the Council as 
an arena for anti-Jewish propaganda, 
for fighting Jewish immigration and 
sales of land to Jews. He asserted that 
“while the Jews are still a numerical 
minority in the country, the Legisla- 
tive Council is contrary to the spirit 
and the letter of the mandate of the 
League of Nations which entrusted 
Britain with the order to assist in the 
establishment of a Jewish National 
Home in Palestine.” 

The Executive of the World Zionist 
Organization, meeting in Jerusalem 
on Dec. 26, called for the mobilization 
of World Jewry to resist the establish- 
ment of the Council, on the ground 
that a constitutional régime in Pales- 
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tine at the present time would grave- 
ly jeopardize the progress of Jewish 
immigration and settlement. 

During 1935 the number of Jewish 
immigrants to Palestine totaled 61,- 
541, an increase of nearly 50 per cent 
over 1934, the next highest year. Of 
these, more than 25,000 were Polish 
Jews and 4,525 were in the capitalist 
class, that is, they possessed fortunes 
of $5,000 or over. The Jewish popula- 
tion is now estimated at about 375,- 
000, while the Arabs are believed to 
number about 800,000. 


EGYPT’S VICTORIOUS STUDENTS 


Egypt’s old Constitution, promul- 
gated in 1923, thrice suspended and 
finally superseded in 1930, was re- 
stored by King Fuad with Great Brit- 
ain’s consent on Dec. 12. This sur- 
prising event occurred only a month 
after Sir Samuel Hoare, then British 
Foreign Minister, had publicly pro- 
nounced the 1923 Constitution ‘“un- 
workable.” 

The credit for bringing about this 
great change in the Egyptian situa- 
tion belongs almost wholly to the 
rioting students of Cairo who, despite 
several casualties from gunshot and 
numerous broken heads, persisted in 
their demonstrations until the British 
Government gave in. An unprece- 
dented united front of Egyptian lead- 
ers of all parties had undoubtedly 
made the demand for the return of 
the old Constitution too serious to be 
ignored. But even the united front 
was the work of the students, who 
brought irresistible pressure to bear 
upon the various leaders. 

The students resorted to direct 
action in making the hitherto intransi- 
gent old politicians forget their past 
differences. A delegation of several 


hundred students would proceed to 
the home of a refractory party leader, 
force their way in if necessary, and 
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deliver their ultimatum. The failure 
to comply with their demands meant 
the wrecking of his home and violence 
to his person. 

Now that the students have tasted 
the fruits of victory they appear de- 
termined to continue their agitation 
until their major aims have been 
achieved. Those objectives are real 
independence for Egypt and an Anglo- 
Egyptian treaty of alliance. 

After winning consent to a restora- 
tion of the old Constitution, both the 
students and the united front focused 
their attention on the treaty question. 
Great Britain was urged to agree to 
the resurrection of the abortive Treaty 
of 1930, the most generous of the 
three that have been offered to Egypt. 
Here, however, difficulties began to 
appear. Conditions in the Mediterra- 
nean and in East Africa have changed 
greatly since 1930 and the British are 
not at all sure that the draft of that 
year affords them adequate protec- 
tion. Foreign Secretary Eden met the 
agitation by declaring that he must 
have time to study the problem thor- 
oughly. In Egypt there were signs 
that the treaty question might destroy 
the united front, since Nahas Pasha, 
leader of the Nationalists, has de- 
clared that his party would negotiate 
with the British. 

Nessim Pasha, the Premier, prom- 
ised on Dec. 17 to put the 1923 Con- 
stitution into effect as soon as possible 
and to hold elections without undue 
delay. Two days later he promulgated 
the election law of 1923 with few 
modifications. It is expected that 
Egypt will go to the polls in the Spring 
and that the new Parliament will meet 
by May. 


A NEW MINISTER TO TURKEY 


The appointment of John V. A. 
MacMurray to succeed Robert P. 
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Skinner as United States Ambassa- 
dor to Turkey was announced in Wash- 
ington on Jan. 4. Mr. MacMurray is a 
veteran career diplomat who was ap- 
pointed Minister to the Baltic States 
in 1933. After entering the govern- 
ment service in 1907 he held posts in 
Bangkok, St. Petersburg, Peking and 
Tokyo, and from 1925 to 1933 he 
was Minister to China. At one time 
he served as Chief of the Division of 
Near Eastern Affairs in the State 
Department. 

Anxiety over the international sit- 
uation led the Turkish Government 
to introduce in the Grand National 
Assembly on Dec. 21 a bill calling for 
the appropriation of about $17,500,- 
000 to strengthen the Turkish air 
forces. This amount is distinct from 
the normal appropriation for mili- 
tary aviation and is to be raised by a 
2 per cent tax on all salaries. It is the 
fourth levy to be imposed on Turkish 
salaries. 

FASCISM IN SYRIA 


The recently formed Syrian Na- 
tional party, which has Fascist aims, 
is reported to have grown during the 
past year to a membership of 15,000. 
It is strictly confined to Syrians, no 
Arabs being admitted. Most of the 
members are young and wear gray 
shirts. The party’s plans include the 
improvement of Syria and the unifi- 
cation of all the territory under Brit- 
ish and French mandates that was 
once a part of ancient Syria. Its lead- 
ers emphatically deny any connection 
with foreign agents, though it has 
been rumored that they have received 
subsidies from Germany and Italy. 
The French authorities have not at- 
tempted to suppress the organization 
but have arrested Antoun Saadeh, its 
leader, and thirty-nine prominent 
members, because of their failure to 
register the party as required by law. 





North China in Transition 


By GROVER CLARK 


HE Chinese Government at Nanking 
. on Dec. 12 appointed a “‘Hopei-Cha- 
har Political Council” as a stop-gap 
settlement of the “autonomy move- 
ment” in North China. Headed by 
Sung Cheh-yuan, who has been to the 
fore in North China affairs since last 
Summer, this Council consists largely 
of members of the notoriously pro- 
Japanese Anfu clique which controlled 
the Peiping Government from 1917 un- 
til it was driven from office by student 
protests in 1919. 

This settlement, which satisfied no 
one, came after months of increasing- 
ly excited talk and loud assurances by 
the Japanese that the “autonomy 
movement” in North China was spon- 
taneous and something with which 
they had nothing to do. A long series 
of demands had been presented by the 
Japanese, which the Chinese made 
strenuous efforts to avoid accepting. 
It followed the fiasco of an “autono- 
mous administration” in the thirteen 
counties near the Great Wall, and sep- 
arate but simultaneous warnings on 
Dec. 5 by the United States and Great 
Britain that they were watching Jap- 
anese moves in North China and that 
they would disapprove any violation 
of treaty rights. Finally, there had 
been spectacular anti-Japanese dem- 
onstrations by students in Peiping and 
other cities. After all this came the 
Hopei-Chahar Political Council. 

The Council was formally inaugu- 
rated at a semi-secret ceremony early 
in the morning of Dec. 18. The inaug- 
uration had been scheduled for Dec. 16, 
but student demonstrations in Peiping 
that day frightened most of the mem- 


bers into staying at home. Fear of stu- 
dent opposition was the explanation of 
both the hour and the secretiveness 
of the ceremony when it did take place. 


Even the Japanese military leaders 
in effect repudiated this abortive off- 
spring of their demands. Two days af- 
ter the appointment of the Council and 
four days before its formal assump- 
tion of office the Japanese command- 
er at Tientsin told the newspapers that 
it was very doubtful whether the new 
administration could accomplish any- 
thing, and added that if it proved its 
unfitness “the urgent task of sweeping 
changes will naturally become neces- 
sary.” 

There seems to be no agreement as 
to the authority of the new Council 
and how independent of Nanking it 
will be. The Japanese wanted a Council 
set up first, and then formally recog- 
nized by Nanking. Actually, the Coun- 
cil was appointed by Nanking. The 
Japanese insist that the Council rather 
than the Nanking Government is the 
body with which they are now to deal 
exclusively in discussing North China 
questions; Sung Cheh-yuan, Chairman 
of the Council, when asked by Japa- 
nese agents to make definite decisions 
on certain points, replied that these 
questions must be referred to Nan- 
king. Sung also told students that the 
position of the new Council was com- 
parable to that of the Council for the 
Southwest at Canton. 


The new régime obviously is much 
less than the completely independent 
five-Province administration that the 
Japanese let it be known they wanted. 
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On the other hand, it is equally far 
from an administration, free from 
Japanese domination, that the Chinese 
unquestionably would prefer. Exactly 
where it fits between these two ex- 
tremes it is impossible to say; its ac- 
tual position will shift toward one side 
or the other according to the success 
of the Japanese in pressing, and of the 
Chinese in evading, their demands. 
Only one thing seems certain—noth- 
ing approaching a “once and for all” 
settlement, such as Nanking is report- 
ed to desire and to be ready to make, 
has been reached. 

While the Japanese Army chiefs 
talk of the probable necessity of 
“drastic action’ in the Peiping-Tien- 
tsin area, they have taken such action 
further north. During December Man- 
chukuoan troops, assisted by Japa- 
nese soldiers, trucks loaded with am- 
munition, and airplanes, moved west- 
ward from the borders of Jehol Prov- 
ince. They demanded control over six 
counties in Eastern Chahar Province, 
so that “peace might be maintained in 
Jehol.” In some cases they met stub- 
born resistance, but in due course 
Kuyuan and several other border 
towns were occupied, and a substan- 
tial detachment of Japanese troops 
moved into Kalgan, the Chahar capi- 
tal, though formal control of the city 
was not assumed. The Japanese hand 
in the Manchukuoan glove now holds 
a tight grip on the railway and the old 
caravan routes to the north and north- 
west from Peiping to Inner and Outer 
Mongolia. 

Despite all this, General Minami, 
Japan’s Ambassador -Commander in 
Manchukuo and the actual ruler of 
that territory, told The New York 
Times correspondent on Jan. 8 that 
“North China will always remain un- 
der Chinese sovereignty’; that it is a 
“great mistake to suppose North Chi- 
na will be added to Manchukuo or be- 
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come a ‘second Manchukuo’.” He rea- 
lized, he said, that events were caus- 
ing “misunderstanding of our real ob- 
jectives,” and so he. had issued the 
“strictest instructions to the Japanese 
Army to do nothing further to cause 
misapprehension among the Chinese 
people.” 

Ten days earlier the reorganized 
government at Nanking had formally 
announced that Japan had agreed in 
principle to China’s proposal that the 
relations between the two countries be 
readjusted through diplomatic chan- 
nels, adding that “thus friendship be- 
tween Japan and China will be im- 
proved and relations between the two 
countries regularized” —a statement 
which, according to a War Office 
spokesman in Tokyo, the Japanese 
Army will not take at its face value 
because “Japan is not interested in the 
declarations of the Chinese Govern- 
ment, but in its deeds.” Certainly 
events of the past four years and more 
have shown how reliable the words of 
the Japanese spokesmen are as fore- 
casts of the actions of the Japanese 
military. 

CHINESE STUDENT AGITATION. 


Peiping students on Dec. 9 once 
more took upon themselves the réle of 
voicing Chinese opposition to Japa- 
nese pressure, as they had taken the 
lead in similar agitations in 1919 and 
1931. As in the earlier years, too, the 
students of other cities were quick to 
follow the lead given by Peiping. 
Parades, calls on officials, street-cor- 
ner haranguing and other activities 
by the students urged not simply re- 
fusal to yield to Japanese demands, 
but the mobilization of the nation’s 
armed forces for open war against 
Japan. The police in Peiping broke up 
some of the parades, and while no 
students were killed, a hundred or 
more had to be taken to hospitals. 





CHINESE STUDENT AGITATION 


Police brutality drew scathing con- 
demnation from school authorities. 

In Peiping, Tientsin, Kaifeng and 
Shanghai the students demanded free 
railway transportation to Nanking so 
that they could appeal to the govern- 
ment to fight Japan. They got such 
transportation in 1931. This time they 
were refused. When 2,000 or more who 
had piled into two trains at the main 
station in Shanghai would not get out, 
the railway authorities had the trains 
hauled thirty miles or so toward Nan- 
king and then left on a siding. 

The Japanese vigorously demanded 
that the anti-Japanese agitation be 
stopped, and referred, not always 
vaguely, to “drastic action” if it were 
not. The Chinese authorities, how- 
ever, knew that the killing of any 
students in attempts to suppress the 
demonstrations would set off a more 
dangerous flare-up. A considerable 
number of the students were arrested 
and held for a time, but, except for 
the police brutality in Peiping, the 
Chinese authorities seem to have let 
the students blow off steam without 
much attempt at interference. 

The usual talk of Communist agita- 
tion went the rounds, but there is 
little doubt that this outburst of stu- 
dent feeling expressed the strong dis- 
satisfaction with successive submis- 
sions to Japan that exists in China. 
The students did not get the govern- 
ment into war with Japan; their agi- 
tation did not even prevent the crea- 
tion of the semi-autonomous Hopei- 
Chahar Council. Nevertheless, it has 
had at least one significant result—it 
has destroyed for the present the 
possibility of any formal Chinese con- 
sent to changes that Japan may bring 
about by force. Without that consent 
no agreement that may be made will 
be final or definitive. 

Student agitation did not prevent 
the Paris Peace Conference from 
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assigning to Japan in 1919 the former 
German holdings in Shantung, but it 
did keep China from signing the Ver- 
sailles treaty, and so left the way 
open to the transfer of these holdings 
to China in 1922. Student demonstra- 
tions in the Winter of 1931-32 were 
an important factor in keeping the 
Nanking authorities from validating 
Japan’s advance into Manchuria by 
yielding to the Japanese demands that 
a bilateral settlement be made inde- 
pendently of the League. Because of 
this Chinese refusal the whole ques- 
tion of the status and future of Man- 
churia remains open, legally as well 
as practically. 


CHIANG KAI-SHERK’S POWER 


Chiang Kai-shek has been the real 
power at Nanking for some time, but 
he has stayed at least nominally in 
the background. Now he has openly 
assumed the chief responsibility for 
the government at Nanking, by hav- 
ing the new Central Executive Com- 
mittee of the Kuomintang elect him 
Premier or President of the Executive 
Yuan. Chiang dominated the Kuomin- 
tang gathering in November that 
chose the new Executive Committee. 
He dominated the first plenary session 
of the new committee. Now he openly 
dominates the government. 

Besides being Premier Chiang Kai- 
chek is also vice chairman of the 
standing committee of the Central 
Executive Committee and of the Cen- 
tral Political Council. He continues 
as chairman of the Military Affairs 
Commission. Since it is distinctly 
doubtful whether Hu Han-min and 
Wang Ching-wei will serve actively 
as chairman of the standing commit- 
tee and of the Central Executive 
Committee to which they have been 
elected, Chiang for all practical pur- 
poss holds the most important posts 
in the government, as well as in the 
Kuomintang (Nationalist party). 
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In the Cabinet proper, H. H. Kung 
remains as Minister of Finance, Ho 
Ying-chin as Minister of War, Chen 
Shao-wan as Minister of the Navy, 
and Wang Shih-chieh as Minister of 
Education, The Foreign Office has 
been given to Chang Chun, who for 
some years has been doing odd jobs 
as Provincial Governor, Committee 
Chairman, and what not. The Ambas- 
sador to Japan, Chiang Tso-pin, one 
of the old Anfu clique, becomes Min- 
ister of the Interior. Two of China’s 
most distinguished bankers, Chang 
Kia-ngau and Wu Ting-chang, become 
respectively Minister of Railways and 
Minister of Industry, both having for 
years refused to take a political post. 

This Cabinet is distinctly stronger 
on domestic affairs than its prede- 
cessor, but the weakness in the For- 
eign Office is of little importance be- 
cause Chiang himself will want to 
deal with foreign affairs. The pres- 
ence of the two bankers in the Cabi- 
net probably means that some under- 
standing has been reached by which 
the Chinese banking fraternity will 
have a larger voice in governmental 
affairs. The new Cabinet formally as- 
sumed office on Dec. 16. Chiang, in 
his first official pronouncement was 
carefully non-commital about relations 
with Japan. 

Nine days later, on Christmas 
morning, assassins shot down Tang 
Yujen, Vice Minister of Railways. 
Tang had been Vice Minister for For- 
eign Affairs under Wang Ching-wei, 
and was known to be very pro-Japa- 
nese. His death so soon after the at- 
tempted assassination of Wang caused 
a good deal of uneasiness and brought 
new Japanese demands for the sup- 
pression of anti-Japanese agitation. 

Now that Chiang has openly as- 
sumed the responsibilities of control 
at Nanking, he faces an extremely 
difficult task, what with increasing 
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pressure from Japan, more outspoken 
dissatisfaction in China with conces- 
sions to Japan and growing financial 
and economic troubles. For the Winter 
at least, the so-called Communist re- 
volts probably will remain quiescent, 
which will give Chiang a chance to 
stay at Nanking. If there were any 
other group in China that was even 
moderately coherent and strong, quite 
possibly Chiang and his associates 
would soon be out of office. But 
Chiang has seen to it that no such 
group developed, and his chances of 
staying in power are therefore good. 


JAPANESE AFFAIRS 


An important official change was 
made in Japan on Dec. 27. Viscount 
Makino resigned as Keeper of the 
Privy Seal, and Viscount Makato 
Saito, former Premier, was appointed 
in his place. The holder of this posi- 
tion exercises great influence because 
he stands close to the Emperor. Saito 
has liberal leanings, but without being 
as agressive as Makino, Saito’s ap- 
pointment is a distinct disappoint- 
ment to the jingo and extremely na- 
tionalist group. The plans for the 
change, made necessary by Makino’s 
illness, were kept secret to avoid agi- 
tation by this faction. 


The American State Department re- 
ported on Dec. 23 that Japan had 
agreed voluntarily to hold down to 
“moderate levels” the volume of cot- 
ton textile exports to the United 
States. This was a confirmation of a 
self-imposed restriction already in 
force. The new “gentlemen’s agree- 
ment” follows the one made five 
months ago covering Japanese textile 
exports to the Philippines. In both 
cases, the Japanese are seeking to 
head off the growing demand in the 
United States for stringent legislation 
to stop a flood of cheap Japanese 
goods. 





On the Margin of History 


Cellar Satirists 


Open discussions of politics are heard 
much more in the cafés of Vienna than 
in those of Berlin and Rome. Although 
Prince Starhemberg still keeps many of 
Austria’s opposition leaders in prison, 
and the press is well-muzzled, consider- 
able tolerance has been shown by the 
secret police toward a cellar cabaret 
where the customers are diverted with 
satirical skits on one-man rule in gen- 
eral and on Starhemberg’s in particular. 
The management is careful, however, to 
camouflage gibes at the régime by en- 
veloping them in a fairy story or in a 
burlesque pretending to deal with some 
long-dead dictator. 


Irish Folklore: 


The Irish Free State has gone very 
seriously about the task of preserving 
as much as possible of Old Ireland for 
posterity. Folk tales, old sayings, songs, 
traditional beliefs, cures, superstitions, 
blarney and all other survivals are being 
put down in black and white before they 
become irretrievably lost. Already 50,000 
pages of bound manuscript have been 
filled by the hundreds of voluntary 
workers who are aiding the Folklore 
Commission. It is calculated that in ten 
years’ time the collection will fill fully 
500,000 pages. The workers have met 
with an enthusiastic response on the 
part of the people. A farm laborer, for 
example, filled two books with his 
stories, and an old farmer walked twelve 
miles to find a school teacher to write 
down what he had to tell. A priest has 
collected 500 folk tales, many of them 
heretofore unrecorded. 


British Parliamentary Rights 


On Nov. 27, the day after the newly 
elected British Parliament assembled, 
the Commons once more, with traditional 
ceremony, laid claim through the 
Speaker to all the “ancient and un- 


doubted rights and privileges, especially 
to freedom of speech in debate, to free- 
dom from arrest, and to free access to 
His Majesty whenever occasion shall re- 
quire.” After the Lord Chancellor, in 
hehalf of the King, agreed, the Speaker 
returned to the Commons and informed 
them that their prerogatives had been 
allowed and confirmed by the King “in 
as ample a manner as they have ever 
been granted or confirmed by himself or 
by any of his Royal predecessors.” Thus 
does the “Mother of Parliaments” pur- 
sue its way while fascism elsewhere sup- 
presses representative institutions. 


War Pensioners in 2050 A. D. 


On June 30, 1935, there were four 
persons in the United States receiving 
pensions for services rendered by sol- 
diers in the war of 1812. They were 
widows who had married soldiers two 
or three times their age and who, under 
the generous law of 1878, fell heir to 
their husbands’ pensions. If Congress 
should make such liberality a precedent, 
there might probably be forty World 
War pensioners in the year 2050 A. D. 
—all of them veterans’ widows, who will 
not be born until 1945 or later. 


A Regionalized America? 


Defenders of States’ rights face still 
another challenge from the New Dealers. 
A committee of the National Resources 
Board, of which Secretary Ickes is 
chairman, proposed on Dec. 23 that the 
United States be divided into ten or 
twelve regions, each with a subcapital, 
for the purposes of better interstate 
planning. The committee pointed to the 
present lack of State powers in regard 
to water use and control, land use, ero- 
sion and mineral policies when such 
problems transcend State lines; “‘produc- 
tion areas, manufacturing areas, lines of 
transportation, corn, cotton, citrus, coal, 
watersheds and timber are no respectors 
of political boundaries, yet may create 
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problems that require public attention.” 
The regions and their subcapitals ten- 
tatively selected are: New England, 
Boston; Eastern, New York; Ozark-Ap- 
palachian, Knoxville or Nashville; South- 
ern, Atlanta; Gulf Coast, New Orleans; 
Midwestern, Chicago; Ohio Valley, Cin- 
cinnati; Great Plains, Bismarck or 
Omaha; Great Lakes, St. Paul or Du- 
luth; Intermountain, Denver or Salt 
Lake City; Pacific Northwest, Portland, 
and Pacific Southwest, San Francisco. 


Another Kind of Nazi Purge 


Not all Nazi purges involve bloodshed, 
and one, at least, might profitably be 
emulated in Western Europe and Amer- 
ica. That is the wholesale elimination 
of antiquated laws from the statute 
books. Thousands of obsolete ordinances 
and laws, some dating from the six- 
teenth century, have already been dis- 
carded by the Nazis, and thousands of 
others are being scrutinized by eagte- 
eyed judges. Among the laws recently 


scrapped was one, nearly 200 years old, 
that forbade smoking in the streets of 


Berlin. 


From Cabin Boy to Viceroy 


“On the day I was appointed Viceroy 
fof India} I recalled with a flash of 
memory * * * the day when, after heing 
moored to a quay at Calcutta awaiting 
a cargo of jute, I stood under the 
fo’c’sle head taking my small part in 
heaving away on the capstan bar, haul- 
ing in a rope in order to pull ourselves 
to the middle of the river and pass along 
a hawser to the towboat.” When Rufus 
Daniel Isaacs, first Marquess of Reading, 
indulged in this bit of reminiscence he 
had gone through much since boyhood 
days when he ran away from his Lon- 
don home and went to sea. He had been 
a stock broker, and then taken up law. 
At the age of 44—he was born in 1860— 
he became a member of Parliament, but 
he shone more as a lawyer than as a 
politician, and it was at the bar that he 
achieved pre-eminence. In 1910 he bhe- 
came Solicitor General; soon afterward 
he was Attorney General and in 1913 
he became Lord Chief Justice of Eng- 
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land. The years were rounded out as 
Ambassador to the United States and, 
still later, as Viceroy of India. Along 
the road to fame he had received a 
knighthood and in 1914 @ peerage. His 
death on Dec. 30, 1935, ended the career 
of a man who had played no small part 
in maintaining Britain’s imperial great- 
ness during years of storm and stress. 


No Ethiopians 

Not a single Ethiopian was among the 
17,291 quota immigrants who entered 
the United States during the fiscal year 
ended June 30, 1935, although Ethiopia 
is allotted 100. Nor were there any im- 
migrants from Afghanistan, Andorra, 
Liechtenstein, Muscat, Nauru, Nepal, 
New Guinea, Saudi Arabia, Siam, 
Southwest Africa or Yap. Bight Japa- 
nese obtained entrance, as did 42 
Chinese. The largest number came 
from Germany (4,653); next in order 
were Italy, Great Britain, Poland and 
Austria. The Irish Free State, with a 
quota of 17,853, sent only 322 immi- 
grants. Only 11 per cent of the possible 
maximum number of inimigrants from 
all countries obtained admission, with 
Turkey, Spain and the Philippine Islands 
alone exhausting their quotas. 


Printer’s Woe 

The British Act of Parliament setting 
up the new Indian Constitution has al- 
ready had to he reprinted eight times 
hecause of errors in grammar and typog- 
raphy, and the text is said to he still 
far from perfect. The act, incidentally, 
is one of the longest ever passed by Par- 
liament. 


Federal Theatre Project 

The United States Government has 
gone into the theatre business, at least 
in so far as that is involved by a WPA 
grant for theatrical workers. While the 
Federal Theatre Project is national, for 
practical reasons it is regionalized. 
Elmer Rice, director of the New York 
project, reported at the end of 1935 that 
about 3,350 workers were already en- 
rolled in his region. Of these, “60 per 
cent were actors, 10 per cent to 15 per 
cent stagehands and technicians, and 5 
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per cent to 10 per cent newspaper men 
and playwrights.” Mr. Rice insists that 
the aim is more than that of relief; it 
is “to represent the theatre in all its 
aspects, but more particularly to em- 
phasize the value of the theatre as an 
art-form, as an instrument of culture 
and as a factor in the social development 
of the community.” 


Evading the Spanish Censor 


Spain is one country where news- 
papers in the Provinces have an advan- 
tage over those of the capital. This is 
because a “state of alarm,” a mild form 
of martial law, is maintained in Madrid, 
and a strict censorship is imposed on the 
press. Although the people of Madrid 
have seventeen daily papers to choose 
from, Many now subscribe to the news- 
papers of Barcelona, Seville, Salamanca, 
Valladolid, Cadiz and other Provincial 
cities where there is no censorship. Un- 
til recently, one prominent Madrid paper, 
which publishes an edition in Seville, 
regularly advised its readers to “buy 
our Seville edition tomorrow,” but the 
censor forbade the notice. 


New French Mediterranean Base 


The French as well as the British have 
been obliged to revise their. Mediter- 
ranean strategy in view of possible 
trouble with Italy. They have decided 
that Bizerta, their chief naval base in 
Northern Africa, is vulnerable, especially 
to Italian air attack, since it is only 150 
miles from the air bases in Sicily and 
Sardinia. Bizerta is also believed to be 
insecure because it is in Tunisia, where 
half the population of 200,000 is Ital- 
ian. The French have therefore begun 
construction of a new naval base at 
Mers-el-Kebir, near Oran, in Western 
Algeria, at a cost of about $18,000,000. 
Bizerta will not be abandoned, but the 
new base will supersede it as African 
naval headquarters. 


Fur Seals Multiply 

So great had the slaughter of fur seals 
in the Pacific become that by 1911 the 
herd numbered only 250,000 head. On 
Dec. 14 of that year the British, Ameri- 
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can, Japanese and Russian Governe 
ments signed a treaty prohibiting pelagic 
sealing, that is, the killing of seals in 
the open sea, and permitting hunters to 
take only 3-year-old bachelors, easily 
distinguishable because they remain 
apart from the herd. An exception was 
made in favor of the coastal Indians, who 
were allowed to kill seals for their own 
use if they did not use firearms. Since 
the treaty was signed, the herd has 
grown to more than 3,000,000, with an 
estimated value of $66,000,000. The pro- 
ceeds of the annual auction sale of the 
pelts are shared by the United States, 
Great Britain and Japan, Soviet Russia 
having dropped out of the agreement. 


Military Orators in Ethiopia 

Among Ethiopia’s weapons of war is 
oratory. When war with Italy broke 
out masters of rhetoric were sent 
throughout the land to declaim the 
glories of the Conquering Lion of Judah’s 
arms and to call upon the able-bodied 
males to fight the invader. But these 
orators also accompany the fighting 
forces and try to undermine the morale 
of enemy troops by sheer lung-power. 
Before attacking an outpost or camp the 
Ethiopian orators shout from all sides 
of approaching annihilation. By day or 
night, for hours or for days, the ha- 
rangues continue until the tribesmen 
swoop upon the foe like lightning with 
gun, spear and knife. 


Liberia’s New President 


Edwin Barclay, reinstalled as Presi- 
dent of Liberia on Jan. 6, has long been 
prominent in the government of that un- 
happy Negro republic. Whén in Decem- 
ber, 1930, the United States protested 
against conditions in the country, both 
President King and his Vice President 
resigned, and Mr. Barclay, as Secretary 
of State, provisionally assumed control. 
Formally elected to the Presidency a 
few months later, he began to work for 
improvements demanded by the League 
of Nations and by the United States— 
the abolition of slavery, the introduction 
of adequate sanitation and financial re- 
form. In May, 1935, Mr. Barclay was 
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re-elected President, and a month later 
Washington again extended diplomatic 
recognition. He will remain in office 
until 1948, for the Liberian Presidential 
term has now been extended from four 
years to eight. 


Uncle Sam—Employer 


The Federal Civil Service, which num- 
bered 49,200 in 1861 and 443,605 in 1913, 
had by Oct. 30, 1935, grown to 796,297. 
Of these jobs more than a third were 
“non-competitive,” and did not include 
the CCC, the army, navy and marine 
corps, or PWA and WPA workers. The 
figure, however, was exceeded by the 
wartime peak of 917,760 in 1917. The 
Federal payroll for October was over 
$115,000,000. Although most of the sal- 
aries paid by the government were quite 
modest, in May, 1935, there were 989 sal- 
aries of $10,000 or over and 7,223 jobs 
that paid between $5,000 and $10,000. 


Who Pays Income Tax? 


Of the 130,000,000 people in the United 
States only 3,988,269 filed income tax 
returns in 1934. Of them, 2,230,817 had 
an average income of $1,899 and paid 
no tax. Another 1,337,971, with incomes 
under $5,000 and averaging $2,427, paid 
taxes. Incomes of $25,000 or less ac- 
counted for over 99 per cent of all re- 
turns and for over 60 per cent of the tax- 
able income. On the other hand, 32 per- 
sons had incomes of over $1,000,000. 


WPA Fan Dancer 


The story started in Minneapolis when 
a fan dancer lost her job at a night club. 
Somehow or other, so it was said, the 
young lady got on the government pay- 
roll and was assigned to entertain CCC 
camps with her fan dancing. When the 
story reached Washington, it turned out 
to be simply not true. No fan dancer 
is on the WPA, CCC or any other gov- 
ernment payroll. An official at the CCC 
headquarters said: “We do have some 
entertainers in our camps, but they’re 
furnished by the WPA from lists of 
needy actors. Most of the plays they do 
are from Shakespeare. It’s probably 
true—but don’t use my name—that the 
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boys would welcome a fan dancer for 
a change.” 


Nazi Propaganda in Persian 


The Nazi leaders, with their eyes on 
the East, are responsible for establish- 
ing at Teheran, capital of Iran, a Ger- 
man propagandist daily newspaper, 
called the Irane-Bastan, with a fort- 
nightly edition in Persian. ‘The editor 
is Major von Viebahn, director of the 
“Commercial-Political Office of the 
Nazi party,” which is supposed to be 
connected with Herr Rosenberg’s For- 
eign Political Office. Von Viebahn’s of- 
fice also edits a similar newspaper for 
circulation in Northern India. 


The Treasury’s G-Men 


More than 400,000 tax evaders were 
caught by Treasury Department investi- 
gators during 1935 and forced to pay 
about $30,000,000. A special staff of 
3,400 investigators is engaged in check- 
ing back returns, while a “boom squad” 
collects information about incomes, both 
of individuals and of firms, that are ex- 
pected to show increases when returns 
are filed in March. The “boom squad” 
seeks clues in real estate transfers, bank 
accounts and dealers’ lists of sales of 
automobiles, jewelry, furniture and other 
high-priced goods. Many tips are re- 
ceived in anonymous letters, from busi- 
ness rivals and from discharged em- 
ployes. 


A Japanese Liquor War 
The Westernization of Japan proceeds 


apace. Late in 1935 the Japanese Min- 
istry of Education deleted from a widely 
used school reader the ancient story of 
the child who obtained through heavenly 
intervention a drink of that potent liquor 
sake for his impoverished and ailing 
father. According to official sources, 
the famous allegory was dropped merely 
to make room for new material, but the 
Women’s Good Morals Society and the 
Japan National Prohibition League had 
long fought against it. To restore the 
tale to favor a counter-campaign was 
recently launched by the producers of 
sake. 
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oe of icebergs ahead, the wise 
ship captain charts a course which 
avoids danger. Likewise, men and women 
with their doctor’s advice should chart a 
course of living which will help to avoid 
some of the dangers to the heart. Children, 
as well as adults, need to have their physi- 
cal condition charted. A child who is re- 
covering from any infectious disease should 
be carefully examined to learn whether the 
heart has been damaged and needs special 
care. Prompt attention may prevent lasting 
heart injury. 


A person may have a defective heart with- 
out realizing the fact. On the other hand, 
many people whose hearts are not impaired 
think they have heart disease. They mis- 
take symptoms of other difficulties for in- 
dications of heart trouble. 


Know your own heart. There need be little 
guesswork. In most cases your doctor can 
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determine its condition. If advisable he or 
the specialist may suggest the fluoroscope 
and electro-cardiograph to find out whether 
or not your heart needs to have its load 
lightened to prevent a breakdown. Today 
many men and women whose hearts are far 
from perfect are able to lead useful, active 
lives because they know what their hearts 
can and cannot do. 


If your heart is normal, do not shorten its 
term of usefulness by overstrains or ex- 
cesses. If it is damaged or weakened, live 
in accordance with your doctor's advice. 


A thorough physical examination, at least 
once a year, may be the direct means of 
adding many years to your life. Send for 
the Metropolitan booklet “Give Your 
Heart a Chance.” You are welcome to your 
copy. And, above all, don’t postpone the 
examination you ought to have. Address 
Booklet Department 236—K. 


METROPOLITAN LirE INSURANCE COMPANY 


FREDERICK H. ECKER, PRESIDENT ne 


~ 


ONE MADISON AVE., NEW YORK, N. Y. 


QOi936M.L.4.¢9- 





A TRAVELER’S NOTEBOOK 


UNICH, which cradled the Nazi move- 

ment, is the centre of a Nazi archi- 

tectural renaissance. Two huge struc- 
tures, the Leader and Administration Build- 
ings, are rising in the Koenigsplatz opposite 
the Pinakotheks, the Glyptothek and the New 
State Library. Also in the Koenigsplatz are 
two Temples of Honor to the Nazi dead. Other 
Nazi buildings under construction are the 
House of German Art, the House of German 
Doctors and a new Museum of Contemporary 
Art which, it is said, will be “the largest and 
most beautiful opera house in the world.” 

The British Empire Exhibition to be held 
from September, 1936, to January, 1937, at 
Johannesburg, South Africa, is being planned 
on an ambitious scale. Fine pavilions will be 
built by Great Britain, Canada and Australia, 
and exhibits will come from all parts of the 
Empire. 


Travelers nave called Martinique “the Ta- 
hiti of the West Indies.” One of the sights of 
the island is the jungle-covered ruins of St. 
Pierre, ‘“‘the city that was too beautiful to 
live.” On May 8, 1902, Mount Pelée, the great 
volcano lying behind St. Pierre, erupted and 
wiped out the my’ 8 40, 000 souls. 


The direct descendants bo the Conquistador 
Cortes and Dona Marina, his beautiful Indian 
wife, have lived in the village of Tizapan, near 
Mexico City, for more than 300 years. The 
latest addition to the genealogic tree is Fer- 
nando Gomes: de Orozco y Figueroa, born at 
Tizapan in July, 1930. 


sk 


Tourists who visit Moscow will no longer 
be able to complain that the Soviet capital 
lacks a first-class hotel, for on Dec. 20 the 
Moscow Soviet Hotel was opened. It has 1,200 
rooms, with radio and private bath in each, 
and luxurious aainimaaet ———- 

Monaco, the little seteetuniiey that is almost 
coextensive with Monte Carlo, has been so 
hard hit by the depression that its once bril- 
liantly garbed little army of 200 soldiers is 
gradually being eliminated and now numbers 
only eighty-seven. Soldiers reaching the retir- 
ing age are not being replaced. 


Since Jan. 1, London’s traffic officers have 
been equipped with “phonic meters” to show 
at a glance whether a street noise is excessive. 
The meter, which was developed by the new 
physical laboratory at Scotland Yard, meas- 
ures air vibrations in degrees from 1 to 100, 
and an act of Parliament is expected soon to 


——. 


make punishable any one causing a sound that 
registers more than 50 degrees. 
1% ae Og 

The new “Asia Express,” Japanese built and 
operated, running between Dairen and Hsip. 
king in Manchukuo, is described as the fastest 
and most luxurious train in the Orient. It is 
air-conditioned and runs on a schedule of 51% 
miles an hour. 

The Chilean lake district will some day re- 
ceive the acclaim it deserves as one of the 
most beautiful regions on earth. Surrounding 
the lakes are snow-capped peaks and volcanoes, 
Among the latter are Osorno, asleep for eighty 
years, which resembles Fujiyama, and E! Tro- 
nador, “the Thunderer.” 

Panama hats, which are now made ia many 
parts of the world, originally came from Ecua- 
dor, and got their name because Panama was 
the nearest large market. Ecuadoreans still 
profess resentment that Panama should re- 
ceive credit for the headgear. 

* * & 

In Osaka, Japan, an enterprising department 
store has established a free marriage bureau 
for its customers. Men and women who desire 
to marry may register and give pertinent in- 
formation about themselves, and the bureau 
officials serve as “go-between” in the tradi- 
tional way. Customers using the bureau are 
expected, however, to purchase their wedding 
outfit from the store. 

Dunfermline, where Andrew Carnegie was 
born, is one of Scotland’s greatest shrines. 
Dunfermline Abbey, “the Westminster of Scot- 
land,” was for centuries the favorite residence 
of the Scottish Kings, and between 1093 and 
1603 eight Kings, six Queens, five Princes and 
two Princesses were buried in it. The remains 
of Robert Bruce lie beneath the pulpit of the 
Abbey. 

Claims that the great Dow clock, now being 
erected in Montreal, is “the largest clock in 
the world,” must be dismissed. The sixty-foot 
dials of the Dow clock will be dwarfed by 
comparison with the one being built atop San 
Cristobal Hill, 1,000 feet above Santiago, Chile, 
which is to have a diameter of 150 feet. 

A Hindu temple at Port-of-Spain. Trinidad, 
is the religious center of the island’s 140,000 
East Indians. 


Me 
“ 


Excavations on the site of the palace of 
Constantine the Great in Istanbul have al- 
ready uncovered 130 square yards of magnifi- 
cent Byzantine mosaic. 
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ing on the “revanche psychology”? Can this 
psychology be whipped up in Scandinavia, 
Great Britain, France or the United States? 
Or does not the political future in these coun- 
tries belong to the “popular front?” Of course 
all bets are off in the case of another World 
War. 


ate 


The seeds of fascism do, of course, exist in 
America, as any one who reads Edward Levin- 


son’s I Break Strikes: The Technique of Pearl 


L. Bergoff (McBride, $2.50) will realize. Mr. 
Levinson’s book is both a necessary chapter 
in the history of the American labor struggle 
and a grisly addition to Americana. I Break 
Strikes leaves one with no doubt that certain 
American industrialists have hired thugs and 
gangsters to act as strike-breakers. Mr. Bergoff 
is, in fact, proud that the ‘“‘big shots” of indus- 
try have called on him frequently for a supply 
of ‘“finks” and “nobles.” (A “fink” is a pro- 
fessional strike-breaker; a “noble” is a guard 
in charge of a crew of “finks.”’) Mr. Bergoff 
has made hundreds of thousands by recruiting 
his “finks’” and “nobles” and shipping them to 
the scenes of industrial conflict for a price. 


Mary Heaton Vorse’s A Footnote to Folly 
(Farrar & Rinehart, $3) is the story of one 
woman’s dedication to the cause of labor in 
the United States. A journalist and fiction 
writer at the start, Mrs. Vorse was drawn into 
the labor movement when she was assigned to 
cover the Lawrence strike in 1912. As the 
mother of children, she came to realize from 
the Lawrence experience that many babies 
have very little opportunity in this world. And 
to make the world better for children, Mrs. 
Vorse set about trying to help redress the 
grievances of parents who are overworked and 
underfed. Her book, like Lincoln Steffens’s 
Autobiography, Floyd Dell’s Homecoming, 
Brand Whitlock’s Forty Years of It and other 
memorable autobiographies of the past thirty 
years, takes one deep into the current of an 
America that was growing more and more 
liberal as the days of Theodore Roosevelt gave 
way to the early Wilsonian era. Will these 
books have an academic interest only in the 
near future? Certainly they will if Mr. Dennis 
has his way. 

T. S. Stribling, in a satirical fantasy called 
The Sound Wagon (Doubleday, Doran, $2.50), 
has made a discovery for himself that Lincoln 
Steffens made three decades ago—that busi- 
ness and finance have their interrelations with 
government in a democracy. Mr. Stribling lays 
about him with a fearful frenzy, adapting 
many of the headlined stories of recent years 
to his purposes. Ma Ferguson, the Lindbergh 
kidnapping, the artichoke racket, thé muni- 
tions inquiry disclosures, Al Capone, the stuff- 
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ing of ballot boxes, the voting of repeaters 
Mr. Morgan’s “preferred list,” the Insull bugj. 
ness, the control of newspapers by business 
interests—all of these have stimulated My 
Stribling. What The Sound Wagon proves jx 
what Lincoln Steffens’s Autobiography proves 
—that “reform” is not enough. As a novel The 
Sound Wagon leaves something to be desireq, 
Its characterization is almost nil, and the 
writing is frequently slovenly. 

Josephine Lawrence’s If I Have Four Apples 
(Stokes, $2.50) is, like The Sound Wagon, 
political tract as well as a novel. The lesson of 
If I Have Four Apples is “pay as you go.” The § 
story itself is about the family of Penter Hoe, 
who is addicted to installment buying in ex. 
cess of the elasticity of his future income. In 
the end Penter Hoe loses his house. Doubtless 
there is much old-fashioned common sense in 
Miss Lawrence’s attitude. But the suspicion 
occurs to the hard-boiled reader that modem 
capitalism, inasmuch as it works by the crea- 
tion of debt, could not get on without a goodly 
share of Penter Hoes. Booms, or cyclic up- 
swings, are partly created by mortgaging the 
future, as any one who remembers the World 
War financing, or the installment buying fi- 
nancing of the late Twenties, must realize, 
When business ceases to bet on the future, 
deflation occurs. And then the Penter Hoes— 
whether they are poor Milquetoasts or market 
bulls—suffer. 


If Miss Lawrence had thought her problem 
through, her book would not have its enig- 
matic face. But it is stimulating reading, in 
any case. The Book of the Month Club has 
sent it out to its subscribers for January along 
with C. C. Furnas’s The Next Hundred Years: 
The Unfinished Business of Science (Reynal & 
Hitchcock, $3). Professor Furnas’s book is an 
effort to indicate the lines along which science 
can be counted upon to advance from its pres- 
ent state of knowledge. 


ale ate ale 
~ 7 Py 


Minor items of the past month include Carl 
Fallas’s The Wooden Pillow (Viking, $2.50), a 
charming novel that emphasizes the contrast 
between European and Japanese ideas about 
sex, love and romance; Eleanor Farjeon’s 
Portrait of a Family (Stokes, $3), a bubbling 
biographical memoir of a very minor Victorian 
novelist and his wife, the daughter of Joseph 
Jefferson of Rip Van Winkle fame; Klaus 
Mann’s Journey Into Freedom (Knopf, $2.50), 
an anti-Hitler novel by the son of Thomas 
Mann; P. G. Wodehouse’s typical The Luck 
of the Bodkins (Little, Brown, $2), in which 4 
moving picture magnate gets his come-up- 
pance; Sir Philip Gibbs’s England Speaks 
(Doubleday, Doran, $3), a brightly written but 
superficial study of England as it is emerging 
from the worst of the slump, and Lawless 
Judges, by Louis P. Goldberg and Eleanore 
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Levenson (Rand School Press, $2.50), which 
urges the thesis that our judges are frequently 
arbitrary and biased in their decisions. 


Ethiopia in Books 


THIOPIA is so large and possesses sucha 
EK diversity of tribes, languages, religions 

and customs that little more than a glimpse 
of the country and its people can be obtained 
from any one book. The history and interna- 
tional relations of Ethiopia, however, are not 
such a difficult problem and have been ade- 
quately dealt with by a number of writers. 
The following book list may be useful to those 
who are interested in the subject: 


ABYSSINIA AND ITALY. Prepared by the Royal Insti- 
tute of International Affairs. New York: Oxford Uni- 
versity Press, 1935. 75c. 

A brief but careful study, with chapters re- 
lating to foreign interests and the status of the 


Suez Canal. ESCAPE from street cars, but not from bath tubs. 
RIVALRIES IN ETHIOPIA. By E. P. McCallum, Bos- Away from noise, but not from music and mirth! 


ton: Jorld P F Jation, 1935. 50c. * > . 
os. ee eee Pee ee See . That’s OAXACA, land of the Zapotec and Mixtec. 
A satisfactory explanation of the clash of im- And it’s only overnight from Mexico City. See for 


perialisms in East Africa. yourself the ancient cities builded by these re- 


7 a markable peoples. Buy the handsome sarapes, 
ae ee eg +, Fo Spee sue S. pottery, sombreros, table linens and even idols 
$2 aes . oe a now made by their descendants. 


ETHIOPIA: A Pawn in European Diplomacy. By Ernest The Mexico you’ll enjoy most is far from auto 
Work. New York: Macmillan, 1935. $2.50. roads and tourist throngs, but may be reached 
THE LAST OF FREE AFRICA. By Gordon MacCreagh. quickly and comfortably by RAIL. See that your 
2d ed. New York: D. Appleton-Century Co., 1935. $4. travel agent includes Oaxaca, Lake Pétzcuaro, 


The author did not see much of the country, anus ae re 
but stayed long enough in Addis Ababa to form F ‘11 1h tei sal 
a good idea of its people. His style is lively Re ee 
and he took many snapshots. NATIONAL RAILWAYS of MEXICO 


AFRICA’S LAST EMPIRE: Through Abyssinia to Lake Alamo Nat'l Bldg., San Antonio, Tex. 
Tana and the Country of the Falasha. By Hermann 
Norden. Philadelphia: Macrae-Smith, 1930. $5. 


The experience of a veteran explorer, traveler Wn EXICO’ \ 
and observer in the Awash Valley and north of VO 
Lake Tana. Nearly a hundred photographs. 
BURNERS OF MEN. By M. Griaule. Philadelphia: J. | Visit the MEXICO Not Known to Tourists 


B. Lippincott, 1935. $2.50. Get away from “standardized tours.’’ See and 
Strange rites and customs among the savage do the things that really ee YOU. For six 
4 : : years we've specialized in giving the intelligent 

sribes of Western Ethiopia. traveler a glimpse behind the scenes—of things 
HELL HOLE OF CREATION. By L. M. Nesbitt. New missed by tourists—at less cost than floundering 

York: Alfred A. Knopf, 1935. $3.75. around. Hotel reservations free. Ordinary 2c 

The story of a trip across the Danakil depres- | Postal card will bring folder. 
sion in Eastern Ethiopia, where temperatures AGUIRRES GUEST TOURS, 
go over 150 degrees in the shade. Cinco de Mayo 16-C, Mexico City. __ 


SLAVES AND IVORY IN ABYSSINIA. By Henry Darley. 
New York: Robert M. McBride, 1935. $2. 


a By Cc. F. Rey. Philadelphia: J. B. CURRENT HISTORY 


Prices and Prosperity needs representatives in every town, large 


and small, to look after its numerous 
INCOME AND ECONOMIC PROGRESS. By Harold G. d l bs ie 

Moulton. Washington: The Brookings Institution, new and renewal suDscriptions. 

1935. $2. 


HE Brookings Institution, well aware that No previous experience necessary. 
our economic system is creaking and groan- 
ing, set itself some three years ago the 
task of finding where the trouble lay. If the 
malady could be diagnosed, then perhaps a 
remedy might be prescribed. The study has For further information and details 
run to four volumes, of which Income and on our spare-time plan, write to 
Economic Progress is the last. In the course 
of these careful analyses the several authors 
have discovered that underconsumption, not CURRENT HISTORY 
overproduction, is the core of the problem. Circulation Dept. 
Not only has this made for an unnecessarily Times Square, New York, N. Y. 


No obligation involved. 





All necessary supplies furnished free. 
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er Offers 


i eget enaeeesceeenesnseetsenaminesaei 

AMERICA’S OLDEST MAIL ORDER BOOK 

House offers SAVINGS UP TO 75% off pub- 

lishers’ original prices. All books NEW and in 
PERFECT CONDITION. 


FREE! 36-PAGE 1936 AFTER HOLIDAY 
CLEARANCE BOOK CATALOG 267 CH 
sent on request. 


My Experiences in the World War. By John 
J. Pershing. Pulitzer Prize Winner. First 
edition. 60 illustrations, numerous maps. 
2 large volumes. ($10) The 2-vol. set..$2.98 


The Work, Wealth and Happiness of Man- 
kind. By H. G. Wells. First edition. 2 
volumes. Illustrated. ($7.50) The set. .$1.98 


THE SCIENCE OF LIFE. By H. G. Wells. 
4 large, fully illustrated volumes. ($12) 
The 4-volume set 2.98 


JUSTINE. Written by Marquis de Sade in 
1791. ($7.50) 


Elbert Hubbard’s Little Journeys. 
genuine full leather. Complete in 15 illus- 
trated volumes. (Not new but in excellent 
condition.) ($135) The 15-vol. set..only $19.85 


THE LITTLE NATURE LIBRARY. Birds 
—Trees—Butterflies—Wild Flowers. With 
88 full-page color plates. ($10) The * 


Bound in 


volume set 


The Life of THOMAS HARDY. i 
trated volumes. ($10) The set....only $1.98 
“One of the most Glatinguiched ‘blogre- 
ey anywhere to be found.’”—N. Y. 
imes. 


Fundamentals of Musical Art. Complete in 
20 volumes. ($40) The 20-volume set...$6.95 

ARTHUR TRAIN’S Famous District Attorney 
Series. 5 volumes. The set $3.98 

DECLINE OF THE MEDIEVAL CHURCH. 

By A. C. Flick. In 2 large volumes. 
($12.50) The set 

“Best documented work ever written on 
the subject.”—N. Y. Times. 

GIOTTO, Legend of St. Francis. Illustrated 
in full color. ($10) a 

CATHEDRALS OF ENGLAND AND WALES. 
With 56 illustrations. ($10) $2 

PICTURESQUE AMERICA. e * 
Kane. Illustrated with over 250 photo-. 
graphic plates. Size 74%x10 inches. New 
and revised edition. June, 1935. Former 
edition sold at ($15) 

TWELVE-INCH GLOBE. Measuring 17 
inches from top to base. Up to the minute 
in detail and printed in 10 beautiful colors. 
1935 edition ($13.50) 

DON QUIXOTE. Over 
illustrations. ($12.50) 

Fine Prints of the Year. 1932. With 100 
beautiful full-page illustrations. ($10)...$2.98 


COMPLETE CATALOG DESCRIPTION of any of 
the above books furnished on request. 


These books postpaid within United States or 
Canada at these special prices; elsewhere 14c extra 
per volume. 

We guarantee SATISFACTION OR YOUR 
MONEY BACK and over a half century of book- 
selling stands back of our guarantee. INVITA- 
TION! Browse among thousands of Bargain 
Books at our large headquarters, located directly 
opposite the New York Life Insurance Building. 


THE UNION LIBRARY ASSOCIATION 
Established 1884 


367-373 Fourth Avenue, New York 
Herbert L. Bowman, Treas. and Mer. 


400 Gustave Doré 
$ 


Seman Offers 


Boek BARGAINS CATALOGUE FREE. 
Many choice books on various subjects. 
DAMATO’S BOOK STORE, 
333 4th Ave., New York City. 


TRAND BOOK STORE moved to New Quarters 

—103 East 9th Street, N. Y. C. (across from 
Wanamaker’s). New Store—New Stock. Write 
= one List of Book Values. Phone STuyvesant 
9-3298. 


Rare First and De Luxe Editions 


OUSE OF BOOKS, LTD., 19 EAST 55TH StT., 
N. Y. C. Modern first editions. 


Prints and Etchings 


ROMANCE MAP OF NEW JERSEY; 18x24; 

five colors On ivory paper, metal binding top 
and bottom. Legend, history and current events 
in 125 authentic pictures. $1.00 a copy, postpaid. 
ROMANCE MAP OF NEW JERSEY, 219 
PHELPS ROAD, RIDGEWAY, N. J. 


LD MEDICAL PRINT EXHIBIT. OLD PRINT 
Exchange, 11 East 40th. 


Out of Print 


HE “OUT-OF-PRINT” AND “HARD-TO-FIND” 

books, which you particularly desire, will be 
searched for diligently and quoted as promptly 
and reasonably as possible. Our clients are 
assured of a most satisfactory service from an 
organization covering sources of supply in all 
English-Speaking Countries. Please send us your 
list of one or more “WANTS.” No Obligation. 
The SEVEN BOOK-HUNTERS, Station H, Box 
66, New York City. 


AVE YOU DISCOVERED CORNELL BOOK 





and Ne ag ee 
23d St., N. Y. C 


CARCE—UNUSUAL BOOKS FOUND. 
sonable. Book Research Bureau, 145 
2a0, NN. ¥.. C. 
Boeeks ABOUT RUSSIA; PRE-WAR AND 
Soviet publications in English and Russian. 
Rosen, 410 Riverside Drive, City. 
FORMER LIBRARIAN SPECIALIZES IN SUP- 
plying _out-of-print_and rare books, also new 
Rosen, 410 Riverside Drive, City. 


Books Wanted 


ONESUCH BOOKSHOP. SPECIALIZING IN 
art books, modern firsts, etc. Will buy for cash 
large or small collections. 16 East 54th St. 


Bookbinding 


ESGELING, 55 EAST 11TH, N. Y. C. BOOK- 
bindings of every description. Request illus- 
STuyvesant 9-3083. 


REA- 
East 


books. 


trated literature. 


Press Clippings 


LDEST AND BIGGEST PRESS CLIPPING 
bureau in the world. Only bureau operating 
special literary department assuring publi ish- 
ers and authors best service obtainable any- 
where. Romeike, 220 West 19th St. 


— 


Americana 
N2GRO AND SLAVERY LIST READY; SENT 


on request. University Place Bookshop, 105 
University Place, N. Y. C 
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low average standard of living; it has forced 
the large incomes to concentrate in savings 
which, for want of better outlets, have been 
turned loose in speculation and foreign loans. 
But what to do? Any ‘‘share-our-wealth’”’ 
scheme is hardly calculated to increase con- 
sumption sufficiently to insure that the pro- 
ductive machine will move ahead. Yet the 
remedy is not far to seek. It consists of “‘the 
gradual but persistent revamping of price pol- 
icy so as to pass on the benefits of technologi- 
cal progress and rising productivity to all the 
population in their rdle of consumers.’’ Con- 
sumption, in other words, is to be increased 
by lower prices. That way, the Brookings in- 
vestigators believe, lies economic progress; 
that way lie the interests of business. But 
how many business men will see it, or, seeing 
it, can afford more than a nod of recognition? 
And is there time to work out so gradual a 
policy ? F. B. 


American Foreign Relations 


THE UNITED STATES IN WORLD AFFAIRS. An Ac- 
count of American Foreign Relations 1934-1935. By 
Whitney H. Shepardson in collaboration with William 
0. Scroggs. New York: Published for the Council 
on Foreign Relations by Harper & Brothers, 1935. $3. 


SOLATIONIST in sentiment though the 
I United States may be, it cannot ignore the 

troubled world beyond its shores. That les- 
son, if no other, is borne home by this annual 
survey of “the principal events in the United 
' States which affected foreign interests and 
the principal events in other countries which 
had repercussions on our own.’’ Thus Ameri- 
can currency ‘‘tinkering,’’ so far as it touched 
upon the world problem of stabilization, is 
not forgotten in a book that naturally gives 
a good deal of attention to naval ratios and 
the war in Ethiopia. This sort of survey is 
intended, of course, as a handbook and guide 
—various appendices and a chronological table 
supplement the body of the text—but it is not 
purely factual. Considerable interpretation 
has been woven into the narrative and in- 
cisive comment is not lacking. For all who 
have the slightest interest in foreign or do- 
mestic politics The United States in World Af- 
fairs is required reading. 


Our Primitive Contemporaries 


NASKAPI, By Frank G. Speck. Norman, Okla.: Univer- 
sity of Oklahoma Press. 1935. $3.50. 

PRIMITIVES AND THE SUPERNATURAL. By Lucien 
Levy-Bruhl. New York: Dutton, 1935. $5, 


ACH of these books might perhaps be used 

as a corrective of the other. In the first 

the author has recorded the fruits of 
twenty-four years’ study of the primitive and 
poverty-stricken Montagnais-Naskapi Indians 
who struggle for survival in the great triangle 
formed by Hudson Bay, the Atlantic and the 
lower St. Lawrence. Professor Speck seeks to 
fill a gap in ethnology by providing a study of 
their peculiar, informal religious life. He writes 
with great caution, is seldom tempted to gen- 
eralize and gives his reader little more than 
facts about religious practices in the every- 
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Back Numbers 


HEMICAL, MEDICAL AND 
volumes and odd copies. 

B. LOGIN & SON, INC., 

29 East 21st St., N. Y. C. 


SCIENTIFIC 


Educational 


Used TEXTBOOKS AND REFERENCE BOOKS 


at discounts up to 50%. Also new. Dictionaries, 
Review Books, Law, Medical Books. Over a 
million books in stock for all Colleges and 
Schools. Send for Catalog 40-T. 
NOBLE, INC., ‘ 
New York, N. Y. 


Specialists 


ROSicRucIAN WISDOM TEACHINGS DIRECT 


from the fraternity itself; extension courses in 
spiritual science and mysticism guide to construc- 
tive living and self-development; booklet on re- 
quest. Society of Rosicrucians, Inc., 321 West 
101ist St., N. Y. C. CLarkson 2-3729. 


CCULTISM — MYSTICISM — ASTROLOGY — 
Orientalia. Gateway, 30 East 60th, New York. 
Books bought. 


Stamps 


THE PRETTIEST FOREIGN STAMP PORTRAY- 


ing George Washington is the famous Polisher 
number 267. We will send this scarce beauty to- 
gether with complete set of picturesque Japanese 
commemorative issue 1926 (3 values), complete 
set of Italian issues 1908 (5 values), complete set 
France Colonial Exposition (5 values), United 
States $2.00 and $5.00 stamps, as well as latest 
issue “Stamp Lore,” most entertaining and fasci- 
nating of stamp magazines, all for only 10c to 
approval applicants. GLOBUS STAMP COM- 
PANY, 268 4th Av., Dept. 56, New York, N. Y. 


OST NOTORIOUS STAMP EVER ISSUED! 
Famous Nude Spain (Goya’s Masterpiece), plus 
iant _bicolored Caymans, $5 U. S., Imperf. 
“Park”? 10c with approvals! Viking Stamp, 
Hanson PI., Dept. 1C, Brooklyn, N. Y. 


S PRICE LIST (1936 EDITION). 
e * 8c Stamp. Dietz, 135 West 42d. 


SEND 


FINE STOCK U. S. STAMPS, LIST FREE. 


“em 131-01T 229th, Springfield Gardens, 


Stamps Wanted 


AIR PRICES PAID FOR COLLECTIONS, AC- 


cumulations, U. S., foreign. Walter Gisiger, 80 
Nassau, New York. BEekman 3-0938. 


Coins 


MERICAN AND FOREIGN COINS BOUGHT 
and sold. Art Trading, 1 East 59th. 


Professional Services 


CRIBBLER’S CLUB. 
Literary Critics and_Agents. 
1.328 Broadway. New. York City. 

Short Stories, Novels, Non-Fiction, and School 
Texts Criticized and Marketed. Established Au- 
thors invited. Special attention to New Writers. 
Collaboration on Treatises and Speeches. Inter- 
views by appointment only. 
OUR STORIES, NOVELS, BOOKS; SOLD, 

criticized, revised; intelligent, personal assis- 
tance for new authors. Please write PUBLISH- 
ERS AGENCY, 47 West 42d Street, N. Y. C. 


OMMERCIALLY PROFITABLE MANUSCRIPTS 

accepted for publication. We manufacture 
books for authors. Alliance Press, 114 West 32d, 
New York. 


ANUSCRIPTS, TYPING, MIMEOGRAPHING, 
revision; efficient, inexpensive. Margaret 
Wormser, 952 Broadway. ALgonquin 4-1772. 
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day lives of his Naskapi. Fortunately the 
novelty of his offerings makes up for some 
defects in its exposition. His rigorous scien- 
tific discipline leaves the reader to make his 
own mistakes in forming conclusions. 
Professor Levy-Bruhl, on the other hand, in 
offering a companion volume to his The ‘‘Soul’’ 
of the Primitive, draws on evidences from 
primitive life in every part of the globe to il- 
lustrate a series of generalizations. His text 
is a remark by an Eskimo shaman to Rasmus- 
sen: ‘‘We do not believe: we fear.’’ On that 
underlying concept there are built with literary 
skill and charm chapters about luck, ‘‘disposi- 
tions,” ceremonies and dances, worship of an- 
cestors and the dead, witchcraft, transgressions 
and incest. The whole is a framework of in- 
telligent hypothesis. J. BARTLET BREBNER. 


The Story of Iraq 


THE MAKING OF MODERN IRAQ. A Product of World 
Forces. By Henry A. Foster. Norman, Okla.: Uni- 
versity of Oklahoma Press, 1935. $4. 


RAQ’S progress from a British mandate to 
independence and membership in the League 
of Nations forms one of the brightest chap- 

ters in the history of the post-war world. In 
Iraq alone has the ideal of the mandate system 
been realized, and Dr. Foster’s book, which 
is readable as well as scholarly, tells how this 
came about. Although mainly interested in 
political developments, the author devotes con- 
siderable space to the resources, communica- 
tions, education and other aspects of Iraq. 


The Lesson of Rome 


MONUMENTS AND MEN, ANCIENT ROME. By 
Grant Showerman. New York: D. Appleton-Century 
Company, 1935. $5. 


USSOLINI’S attempt to revive the gran- 
M deur that was Rome by the creation of 

a great Italian empire is not the only 
reason that makes for renewed 
the history of ancient Rome. There is much 
else in the condition of the modern world, 
afflicted more dangerously than ever by impe- 
rialist mania, that makes it worth while to 
reconsider why Rome rose, declined and fell. 
This book by the late Professor Showerman, 
who tended the lamps of classical learning in 
the University of Wisconsin, is therefore of 
quite timely interest for the picture of a past 
civilization that comes to life in these pages. 
While he presents the setting with much skill 
and charm, that is only for the purpose of 
showing us what manner of people the Romans 
were and how they lived. And, but for the 
change of setting in lots of ways we are just 
the same sort of human beings for better or 
for worse. 


interest in 


Men of Siberia 


MEN OF SIBERIA. By Hugo et. 
ternational Publishers, 1934. $1. 
HE author, a reporter for pn was one 

of a ‘‘brigade’”’ of writers sent about three 
years ago to Western Siberia to establish 
contact between European Russian readers and 
the workers who were struggling in the Kuz- 


New York: In- 
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netsk Basin to create a rival for the Don Basin 
coal and metal region. Although the motiyes 
in military and foreign policy behind this tre. 
mendous and costly effort are not mentioned, 
the underlying theme is quite frankly the 
menace of sabotage. The suspicion of engineers 
and technicians, the difficulties facing foreign 
experts and their wives, and the handicaps of 
shirking, confusion and avoidable delay, are 
woven into a deft, if sometimes ingenuous, ex. 
hortation for labor to cooperate. The crisis 
that produced these vivid snapshots has passed: 
yet the book is illuminating both as to the 
problems involved in the rapid construction of 
such industrial giants and as to the organiza 
tion of opinion to sustain the effort. J.B.B. 


Soviet Trade 


SOVIET TRADE FROM THE PACIFIC TO THE LE. 
VANT. With an Economic Study of the Soviet Far 
Eastern Region. By Violet Conolly. New York: 
Oxford University Press, 1935. $3.75. 


ISS CONOLLY, who has been engaged 
M for several years in a study of Soviet 

trade in the Near, Middle and Far East, 
is an outstanding authority on that subject. 
Thanks to a Fellowship from the Rockefeller 
Foundation and her own linguistic abilities, she 
has been able to make use of Russian materials 
in Berlin, Breslau, Koenigsberg, Rome and 
London. A sound and informing monograph. 


The Story of Coffee 


COFFEE—The Epic of a Commodity. By Heinrich Ed- 
ward Jacob. Translated by Eden and Cedar Paul. 
New York: The Viking Press, 1935. $3.50. 


NE has come to look with a certain 
O amount of suspicion at attempts to infuse 

an aura of romance into economic studies, 
because distortion is usually the result. Mr. 
Jacob has avoided the pitfalls in this case by 
frankly stressing the romantic aspects of the 
conquest by coffee of the Levant and Occident. 
The many anecdotes make the book so readable 
that the author’s painstaking research on four 
continents is apt to go unnoticed. 


Other Recent Books 


BROWNSTONE FRONTS AND SARATOGA TRUNKS. 
By Henry Collins Brown. New York: E. P. Dutton 
& Co., 1935. $3.75. 


Informal and delightful rambles in the New 
York of the latter half of the last century by 
the founder of the Museum of the City of New 
York and author of The Story of Old New 
York. 

NOTES AS VICE PRESIDENT, 1928-1929. By Charles 
G. Dawes. Boston: Little, Brown & Co., 1935. $3. 
The observations of one of our most active 
Vice Presidents on the duties and unofficial 

obligations of the office. 
YEARS OF PLUNDER. A Financial Chronicle of Our 


Times. By Proctor W. Haensel. New York: Harri- 
son Smith & Robert Haas, 1935. $2.50. 


A survey of some of the scandalous episodes 
of American high finance by a former Wall 
Streeter. 
conte yrs AND CIVILIZATION IN THE CARIB- 


By Chester Lloyd Jones. Madison, Wis.: 
University of Wisconsin, 1935. 


A good survey of the history, resources, cul- 
ture and prospects of the republic. 





